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A NOTE ON THE THEORY OF BOOK SELECTION 


HERBERT GOLDHOR 


I 


N INCREASING amount of attention, reflected in the 
growth of the literature, is being devoted to the theory 
of book selection in libraries. Many of the pertinent 

investigations were not undertaken with the sole or principal 
aim of contributing to the formulation of such a theory, but 
they have so served. The librarian who has kept abreast of pro- 
fessional studies and has pondered on their implications in this 
connection will be aware of the broad outlines of the theory that 
is being evolved. This paper represents not an attempt at the 
presentation of the whole theory but only a tentative elabora- 
tion of certain important points in it which the author feels have 
not been clearly explained and of whose significance there has 
been too little appreciation hitherto." 

If there is one idea more basic to the theory of book selection 
than any other, it is this: Librarians have long selected books 


* Those who are familiar with the work of Dr. Douglas Waples will recognize the 
great influence it has had on the preparation of this note. The best sources that can be 
cited for background to the present paper are James H. Wellard, Book selection: its 
principles and practice (London: Grafton, 1937), esp. pp. 102-13; and Douglas Waples, 
Bernard Berelson, and Franklyn R. Bradshaw, What reading does to people (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940), esp. chap. iii, “Distribution of publications,” 
pp. 44-61. 
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according to literary criteria, while the reading situations with 
which they are concerned are to be understood only in sociologi- 
cal and psychological terms. The main question that the book 
selector must consider is: ‘“What happens to people when they 
read?” From this question of the effects of reading, the whole 
theory flows. 

A good way to begin the consideration of what happens to 
people when they read is to look at the unit combination with 
which we are concerned—the individual and the publication he 
is reading. In every situation in which an individual reads print 
three factors are always present: (1) the reader with certain 
personal characteristics;? (2) the publication, with a certain 
content and style; and (3) the goal (or goals) sought by the 
act of reading, which reflects the reader’s personal wants as 
stimulated and modified by his present social environment. 

These three more immediate factors occupy the foreground. 
In the background, more remote and indirect in their influence, 
are two other factors that must be considered in explaining the 
communication of ideas by print. These are (1) the author—his 
purposes, characteristics, and the social forces at work upon 
him—and (2) the previous social conditions and environmental 
influences that explain why the reader seeks the effects that he 
does seek.* Broadly speaking, the analysis of the author can be 
subsumed under the study of the publication and the analysis 
of the reader’s background under the study of the reader. Tech- 
nically, these second-rank factors should be treated separately. 

The extent to which the reader obtains the desired effect de- 

2 For evidence on the association of readers’ traits with the quality and quantity of 


reading see Robert A. Miller, “The relation of reading characteristics to social indexes,” 
American journal of sociology, XLI (1936), 738-56. 


3 To be precise, a reader’s goal is one of his personal characteristics; but the indi- 
vidual’s purpose in reading is such an important factor and is so clearly dissimilar from 
the other personal traits of the reader (e.g., age, sex, education, and occupation) that 
clarity in analysis is facilitated by setting up a separate category for it. 


4 Such influences can cover a wide range, e.g., seeing a movie based on a book, the 
closing of the plant in which the reader works, the entry of the nation into war, etc. 
In selecting books for the library, only those factors can be considered that affect 
groups of people; the readers’ adviser, however, in selecting books for a particular 
reader, will need to know about the relevant personal factors influencing that indi- 
vidual. See below, n. 50. 
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scribes the efficacy with which a given type of publication pro- 
duces that effect on such an individual. The reader’s purpose is 
often not the same as the effect produced upon him by his read- 
ing; the more nearly identical are purpose and effect, the more 
successfully was this publication selected for this reader, as- 
suming that purposive selection and not random choice was 
involved. 

To borrow the figure of the “economic man”’ from classical 
economic theory, each “economic reader,” ideally, is conscious 
of his own traits, identifies his desires, and proceeds to that 
print-distributing agency which is best suited to his purpose, 
wherefrom he selects, or is helped to select, the most appropriate 
publication.’ Actually, of course, the process is far less painfully 
conscious and less rational, but this figure of the “economic 
reader”’ brings out the final factor needed to explain the individ- 
ual reading situation—the distributing mechanism whereby 
print and readers are brought together.® 

Every time a publication is read, some means of distribution 
is involved. The distributing agency may be identical with the 
author, as when a commercial firm writes, prints, and mails out 
a piece of advertising copy; or with the reader, as when he 
selects his reading from his personal library. Sometimes the dis- 
tribution is entirely informal, as when publications are borrowed 
from friends, read in doctors’ offices, or received unsolicited by 
mail or by hand. But generally the distributing unit is a sepa- 
rate agency formally organized for the purpose, for example, 
bookstores, rental libraries, public libraries, or newsstands. It is 
this last broad group that is meant when any reference is made 
hereafter to print-distributing agencies. 

In considering the functions of the organized agency, there 
are certain differences that can be distinguished between selec- 

5 The most purposeful readers in this connection are scholars. For a study of the 


extent to which they will go in the search for their material see Douglas Waples, “‘Bel- 
gian scholars and their libraries,” Library quarterly, X (1940), 231-63. 


* For a full development of this brief and highly simplified statement of the factors 
involved in the individual reading situation see Waples, Berelson, and Bradshaw, 
op. cit.; and for a critique of the assumptions on which their analysis is based see Hans 
Muller, ““Two major approaches to the social psychology of reading,” Library quarterly, 
XII (1942), 1-28. 
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tion to fit the individual reader’s needs and the chronologically 
earlier and necessarily previous process of “‘institutional’’ selec- 
tion involving the policies and procedures by which agencies, 
formally organized for the distribution of print, decide on the 
types and kinds of publications they shall stock and make avail- 
able to their patrons.’ 

This institutional book selection, as distinguished from the 
process whereby the individual reader chooses from a given col- 
lection, is the general topic for consideration here. The justifica- 
tion for the separation of institutional book selection from book 
selection for the individual reader and the necessity for analyz- 
ing the former apart from the latter spring from the fact that 
the two processes, though related and similar in many respects, 
turn on essentially different bases. 

The process of institutional book selection operates with full 
attention to the individual reading situations which are ex- 
pected to result from the functioning of the institution. The 
agency seeks to avoid selecting publications that will not be 
used by the people it hopes to reach. It either plans to sell the 
materials it stocks or hopes to rent them out or to circulate them 
gratis or to allow them to be used only on the premises. When- 
ever a distributing agency selects publications for its shelves, it 
does so for a purpose; and that purpose can be thought of in 
terms of the individual reading situations which the agency aims 
to encourage and help consummate. 

Agencies differ widely in the degree to which they recognize 
the factors involved in book selection for the individual. Yet 
the more clearly the agency understands the nature of the read- 
ing situations it aims to satisfy, the more successful will it be in 
selecting books for its own purchase and in achieving its basic 
goal—whether that goal is to make a profit, as in the case of a 
bookstore, or to build up the best possible collection in a subject 
field, as in the case of a university departmental library. 

7 An even earlier stage of selection is found in the process by which publishers deter- 
mine, from among the manuscripts submitted to them, those which they shall publish. 
The present-day attempts to rationalize that process indicate the need for the same kind 


of criteria that this paper undertakes to explore for the middle stage, that of institution- 
al selection. 
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But in the process of institutional selection itself the three 
main factors found in the individual reading situation—the 
reader, the publication, and the effect desired—are not all dup- 
licated. It is chiefly with regard to the third factor—the pur- 
poses of reading, or the effects which it is desired to produce by 
reading—that there spring the differences between the selection 
of print by institutions and the process of book selection for the 
individual. 

One reader can express an infinite diversity of purposes in 
reading at different times and in different places, subject only to 
the limits imposed, first, by his own background—his education, 
experience, and maturity—and, second, by the range of publica- 
tions of which he is aware or to which he has access. Because of 
the wide diversity of purposes expressed by individual readers, 
print-distributing agencies have generally found it necessary to 
limit the area of readers’ wants to which they will address them- 
selves.* 

This delimitation follows two lines. First of all, each agency 
will devote its efforts to meeting those requests of readers which 
are in closest harmony with its main objectives. Thus a rental 
library strives to make as large a profit as possible; with this 
goal in mind, the proprietor is able to decide whether to serve 
those individuals who seek the knowledge to be had from a 
study of higher mathematics, in place of or in addition to those 
who seek relaxation in the reading of detective stories. The con- 
creteness of this agency’s goal offers a sharp criterion by which 
to identify the readers’ desires it shall attempt to meet. 

A second basis for exclusion is found in the desire to avoid 
competition with other agencies in the same geographical area. 

§ The best evidence that different kinds of people secure different kinds of publica- 
tions from different sources is to be found in Ralph E. Ellsworth, “The distribution of 
books and magazines in selected communities” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago, 1937); and in Douglas Waples, People and 

print: social aspects of reading in the depression (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937). 

* Similarly the reading wants to which school and college libraries will attend are 
likely to be clearly defined because of the dominance of the institution’s teaching objec- 
tives (see Edward A. Wight and Leon Carnovsky, “The library,” Reading in general 


education: an exploratory study, ed. William S. Gray [Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1940], pp. 425-27). 
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Once an agency has decided what type of readers’ wants are 
most directly associated with its own goals, it soon finds that an 
important factor affecting the efficiency of its operation—in 
terms of those goals—is the presence of other agencies in the 
same area and with substantially the same objectives.*® 

In the case of profit-making agencies, this means that there is 
economic competition between bookstores, for instance, where- 
by each strives to build up its own body of steady patrons, 
either by doing a better job of fitting print to readers or by nar- 
rowing the field of readers’ needs with which it deals and thus 
specializing itself out of competition, e.g., the “‘rare-book”’ store. 
In the case of print-distributing agencies that are noncommer- 
cial, this delimitation of the field of readers’ needs recognizes the 
wastefulness of duplication; thus the main research libraries in a 
city may agree on a program of co-operative buying and the as- 
signment of special fields of subject knowledge for emphasis by 
each (cf. the agreement of this kind in the city of Chicago be- 
tween the John Crerar, Chicago Public, and Newberry librar- 
ies). Such agreements represent a tendency toward specializa- 
tion in defining the particular purposes of readers on which each 
agency will concentrate. 

It should be noted that sometimes the two bases of delimita- 
tion may take effect in the reverse order. This occurs, for in- 
stance, when there is a bookstore in a town but no public li- 
brary. The bookstore can be expected to assume broad objec- 
tives in terms of readers’ requests, even though it may mean 
that some of the services offered produce no direct profit. With 
the establishment of a public library in the community, the 
bookstore will abandon those services that the library can per- 
form more efficiently and will reformulate its criteria for stock- 
ing publications on the narrower base of readers’ needs that it 
now strives to meet under its reduced program. 

© From the point of view of the individual agency, an important characteristic of 


this second basis is that, for the most part, it lies outside its control—as compared with 
the first basis, the determination of its own objectives. See below, p. 159. 


™t Carleton B. Joeckel and Leon Carnovsky, 4 metropolitan library in action: a sur- 
vey of the Chicago Public Library (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940), pp. 


391-93. 
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In short, the objectives of a print-distributing agency serve to 
indicate (a) the wants of readers it wishes to serve and (4) those 
wants which it has no interest in meeting. The institution which 
will now be considered in this regard is the public library, 
though there is no reason why analyses, similar to that which 
follows, cannot be made for any agency formally organized for 
the distribution of print. 


II 


What we are now concerned with, then, is a statement of the 
factors that should be considered in the selection of print for 
public libraries—an example of the general area of institutional 
book selection. If one looks at contemporary practice in this 
matter of public library book selection, he cannot but be im- 
pressed by the number of assumptions on which current pro- 
cedure rests and the extent to which they are unrecognized by 
the practitioners. 

One of the major evils which flows from this situation—be- 
cause of the failure to recognize the relationship of the book- 
selection process to the individual reading situations that the 
library wants to encourage—is the concept that the library’s 
collection should be “well-rounded.”** The term is vague and 
open to numerous interpretations, but presumably what most 
librarians mean when they seek to make their collections “‘well- 
rounded” is that, first of all, there be some material on every 
branch of knowledge and creative composition’ and that, sec- 
ond, purchases be apportioned among all the possible fields ac- 
cording to a rough, subjectively estimated composite of the 


2 “Every library collection should be built up . . . . so that certain classes will not 
be overemphasized and others neglected. The needs of the library exist and should be 
met, as well as the needs of its readers’ (Helen E. Haines, Living with books: the art of 
book selection [New York: Columbia University Press, 1935], p. 16). 


*3 Lionel R. McColvin states that “the public library is a universal provider, that it 
must embrace, as far as possible, all knowledge and activity” (The theory of book selection 
for public libraries (London: Grafton, 1925], p. 18). “It is normally desirable to pro- 
vide an initial stock of wide general appeal and to expand it as future demand indicates” 
(W. A. Munford, Three thousand books for a public library: some significant and repre- 
sentative works for a basic stock (London: Grafton, 1939], p. 6). 
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amount of literature published in each field," the distribution of 
previous circulation between the various classes of the Dewey 
system,"S and what the librarian’s experience indicates to him, 
in a general way, the registered reading public is likely to re- 
quest.” 

Not only is the goal of a “well-rounded” collection of ques- 
tionable practicability, if indeed it is desirable at all, but an 
entirely different approach to the whole problem of book selec- 
tion for the library is called for when the implicit assumptions 
underlying the practice of book selection are made explicit and 
when the essential factors basic to book-selection policy are 
pointed out and recognized. The approach so suggested will 
start with the library’s patrons, actual and potential, whereas 
the older concept starts with the book collection. It will limit 
itself to those wants of readers which the library wishes de- 
liberately to develop and encourage and, of this group, to those 
which it is best able to meet; whereas the older concept strives 
to take account of as many interests as possible. It will em- 
phasize the individual reading situation, striving to bring the 
right book into contact with the right person at the right time; 
whereas the older concept emphasizes the building of the book 
collection as such, in which all and sundry may stumble or pick 
their way through the great (and not so great) books of the 
world. 

To summarize what has been said so far, it was pointed out 
that the three most important elements in the individual read- 
ing situation are the predispositions of readers, the characteris- 
tics of publications, and the effects sought in reading. The proc- 
ess of institutional book selection must of necessity be fashioned 
to accord with these ultimate factors; and the greater the degree 

14 Haines offers as a “principle’’ of book selection the injunction: “Keep abreast of 


the changing currents of thought and opinion, and give adequate representation to the 
scientific, social and intellectual forces that are shaping the modern world” (op. cit., 
P- 34). 

8 See Francis K. W. Drury, Book selection (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1930), pp. 12-13. 

*6 McColvin, op. cit., p. 62. For evidence of the unreliability of this last factor see 
Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler, What people want to read about (Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association and University of Chicago Press, 1931), esp. pp. 42-47. 
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to which this fact is recognized, the greater the extent to which 
institutional book selection is a rationalized, conscious, and 
effective process. In the light of this, the three main elements 
for consideration by a public library in determining its book- 
selection policies are: (1) the predispositions of its public, (2) 
the characteristics of available publications, and (3) the objec- 
tives of the institution. Of these, the third will be discussed 
first. 

It would be difficult to overemphasize the importance of the 
institution’s objectives in this connection. To put the matter in 
the context supplied above, it should be remembered that, 
though the reading wants of even one individual are theoretical- 
ly infinite in scope and diversity, each print-distributing agency 
must delimit the sphere of readers’ requests to which it will 
address itself. The necessity for this delimitation arises from the 
demand for increased efficiency in administration and service, 
which can best be achieved by specialization of function. The 
delimitation itself is set by the terms of the institution’s objec- 
tives and occurs along two lines: first, those desires of readers 
will be served which most closely conform to the main objec- 
tives of the institution in question and, second, attention will be 
focused on those wants in this group which can be better served 
by the institution than by similar agencies holding more or less 
the same general objectives.’ 

The inability of librarians to state the wants of readers for 
which they purchase books strongly underlines the weaknesses 
that result from the lack of clearly defined institutional objec- 
tives (compare the definiteness with which a special library can 
state the factors which decide its purchases). An appreciation 
of the bases on which institutional book selection proceeds will 
throw light on the appropriateness of the various objectives 
that a public library can consider for itself; thus the flow of 
influence is not all one way. 

7 In connection with this point see, on the one hand, the proposal for regional co- 
operation between libraries in the delimitation of objectives, in Wellard, op. cit., pp. 
176-88; and, on the other hand, the recommendation that the public library no longer 


buy fiction of the type duplicated by the typical radio serial drama, in Frances Henne, 
“Library-radio relationships,” Library quarterly, XI (1941), 476-94. 
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The sources of contemporary public library objectives can be 
found in such factors as the social origins of the institution, the 
convictions of the chief librarian and the trustees, the general 
social milieu, etc.'® The currently accepted objectives can be 
summed up, with a fair degree of adequacy for our purposes, as 
information, recreation, and education. Information and recre- 
ation themselves warrant critical investigation, but they have 
certain standard denotations; while education is such a diffuse 
term and, in view of the current emphasis on adult education, is 
of such importance that our attention here can best be concen- 
trated on it. 

The cardinal weakness with “education” as an objective, so 
far as guidance in book selection is concerned, is that it offers 
little help to the library’s book selectors in pointing to the spe- 
cific wants of individual readers which the library can attempt 
to meet.'® This objective may serve satisfactorily if one accepts 
the concept of the “well-rounded” book collection; it is de- 
cidedly deficient when the library strives to fit specific books to 
individual readers with particular needs. 

An objective, of course, can be arbitrarily sharpened; the- 
oretically the librarian and the trustees are at liberty to set up 
any objective they see fit. They could also define it so rigidly as 
to make it a technically efficient guide to book selection. As op- 
posed to such arbitrary action, however, it is suggested that a 
body of factual information, useful for indicating possible and 
practicable objectives, should be secured by a study of the ac- 
tual use which patrons make of the library’s book collection. 

On the basis of existing evidence””—admittedly incomplete— 

18 Wellard, op. cit., pp. 3-68; Carleton B. Joeckel, The government of the American 
public library (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935), pp. 1-19; Arnold K. Bor- 
den, “The sociological beginnings of the library movement,” Library quarterly, I (1931), 
278-82; Lowell Martin, “The American public library as a social institution,” Library 
quarterly, VII (1937), 546-63; and Clarence E. Sherman, “The definition of library ob- 
jectives,” in Current issues in library administration, ed. Carleton B. Joeckel (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939), pp. 22-46. 

19 “The province and purpose of the public library is to provide for every person the 
education obtainable through reading” (Haines, op. cit., p. 16). 


20 William C. Haygood, Who uses the public library (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938), pp. 29-36; and Helen L. Butler, “An inquiry into the statements of mo- 
tives by readers,” Library quarterly, X (1940), 1-49. 
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one might hypothesize that three major uses which people make 
of the public library account for the overwhelming bulk of satis- 
factions so derived. These three uses are for instrumental pur- 
poses, for respite, and for reinforcement.” 

The instrumental use of the library corresponds in large part 
to the current objective of providing an information service but 
has a broader scope. Whenever an individual reads print in or- 
der to secure “fuller knowledge of a practical problem and 
greater competence to deal with it,’’” his reading serves him 
directly as a means of accomplishing a certain result. Examples 
of instrumental use would include the determination of the mar- 
ket price of a particular stock, the use of a cake recipe, the 
checking of a chemical formula against laws and principles laid 
down in a textbook, the study of the career opportunities in 
nursing, etc. 

Similarly, the use of public library books for respite roughly 
approximates the objective “recreation,” though again it is 
something more than that.” Reading for respite would cover 
such uses of print as reading for vicarious adventure or for 


stimulus to the imagination or for relief from tension. Examples 
of reading for respite are provided by the scholars who pursue 
highly intellectual hobbies as a change from their usual work, 
the vast bulk of detective and western story fans, and the con- 
valescents who read voraciously for no other reason than to fill 
up their time. 

Reading for reinforcement is not easily explained without a 


21 It is easy to appear precise in dealing with this question, and the reader should not 
be deceived. All that one can say with surety is that certain broad effects can be isolated. 
In Waples, Berelson, and Bradshaw (op. cit., chap. vi, “The effects of reading,” pp. 
101-33), five major effects are distinguished—instrumental, increased self-esteem, rein- 
forcement (and its opposite, conversion), aesthetic enjoyment, and respite. The present 
writer construes the effect of reinforcement in a somewhat different light so as to in- 
clude the second effect above, increased self-esteem; and aesthetic enjoyment is dis- 
counted as quantitatively unimportant in the use of public library materials. 

22 [bid., p. 13. 

23 From one point of view, all reading whatsoever can be thought of as providing 
respite in the sense that the activity required in reading constitutes a relief from bore- 
dom or a variation from previous activity and will not be continued beyond the point 
at which such return fails to overbalance the deterrents involved in the expenditure of 
energy in the physiological process of reading. In this paper, however, respite is being 
used in a narrower sense as explained in the text. 
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consideration of the place of reading as a medium of communica- 
tion. According to one theory of psychology, at least, humans 
have various basic drives, e.g., sex, hunger, and the avoidance 
of pain, and corresponding basic needs which they attempt to 
satisfy as well as they can. In a complex society like our own 
such satisfactions cannot be secured without help from others, a 
situation that demands an organized system of communications 
between individuals. In the course of time various mediums of 
communication have been developed—conversation, print, the 
radio, and the motion picture. Of these, conversation is the 
most used.*4 

Since reading is only an alternative method of securing satis- 
factions,”’ it is obvious that it will not be used except when it is 
found to be superior for this purpose to other mediums of com- 
munication. From this point of view, to urge reading for its 
own sake is no different than to recommend conversation as 
such.” But reading does possess, in addition, certain unique 
values. Because of the peculiar characteristics of print (e.g., it 
can be more accurately aimed at the predispositions of minority 
groups than are the movies; it can be more selective in its appeal 
than is the radio; and it can disseminate widely the work of the 
most effective writers, while conversation at best is limited to a 
relatively small group), it is superior to variant forms of com- 
munication in offering people the opportunity to be told, for in- 
stance, that they represent values or possess traits more de- 
sirable than those attaching to other groups in the population or 
in offering people the opportunity to identify themselves in 
their imagination with individuals having such superior stand- 
ing.?7 

24 See William Albig, Pudlic opinion (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939), esp. chap. iii, 
“Communication,” pp. 26-52. 


2s For an analytical comparison of reading with other mediums of communication 
with regard to its usefulness in the learning process see Edgar Dale, “Relation of read- 
ing to other forms of learning,” in Reading in general education, ed. Gray, pp. 45-76. 


26“T ike other forms of experience, however, reading may produce undesirable as 
well as desirable reactions, and negative as well as positive personalities” (William S. 
Gray, “Reading and factors influencing reading efficiency,” in Reading in general educa- 
tion, ed. Gray, p. 31). 


27 Waples, Berelson, and Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 91-94. 
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A stenographer may thus turn to stories of romance to find 
vicariously the emotional satisfactions she craves and is unable 
to secure in the real world about her. For this purpose, in some 
respects, books are superior to conversation, for few of her ac- 
quaintances are likely to be able or willing to build a word pic- 
ture suited to her needs; to the radio, for she need observe no set 
schedule; and to the motion picture, for she can re-read any 
passage at will. It is possible that this same generalization holds 
true, in an entirely different area, for political radicals and con- 
servatives; though public libraries supply the literature of both 
sides, few individuals take advantage of the availability of the 
opposing literature to read it and be converted. In other words, 
the radicals read the radical literature, and the conservatives 
the conservative literature, because each group thus secures the 
soothing experience of finding that the author’s attitudes agree 
with their own predispositions.”® 

When print is so used, the effect is a reinforcement of the 
reader’s self-esteem, a strengthening of his self-confidence, and a 
lulling of incipient doubts as to the correctness of his position. 
Such a use of print is directly antithetical to that which educa- 
tion demands. 

A comprehensive statement of the nature of education is 
quite beyond this author’s purpose and would lead far from the 
subject of this paper. But there is one important characteristic 
of education that is relevant. Successful education may be said 
to involve a relationship between the teacher and the student of 
such a kind that the mind of the latter is led in a certain direc- 
tion; in this sense, education can be thought of as a series of 
planned experiences such that the reaction patterns of the stu- 
dent are altered in a way that the instructor wishes, by his ex- 

28 The reasonableness of this hypothesis is supported in part by the existing evidence 
that people like to read about subjects that concern themselves, and such interests vary 
directly with certain objective social characteristics of the readers (see Waples and 
Tyler, op. cit., esp. pp. xxiii-xxiv and 15-30). Furthermore, Waples and Berelson found 
that the most important influence that determined agreement or disagreement with 
political campaign arguments encountered in print was the predispositions of the indi- 
vidual voters (see Douglas Waples and Bernard Berelson, “Public communications and 


public opinion,” in their “Public communications and public opinions” (Chicago: 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 1941], pp. 1-76 [mimeographed)]). 
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posure to certain experiences and not to others.”® It is this char- 
acteristic of education that requires of every curriculum a clear 
statement of the goals to be sought. 

It may be objected that to require this element in every edu- 
cational situation makes for too narrow a definition. If the term 
is to mean anything, however, it must be defined rigorously to 
distinguish it from such allied terms as learning and knowledge 
and training*° and to differentiate it from the concept of educa- 
tion that would identify it with all of life.** This factor of change 
on the part of the pupil, directed and purposive change and 
other than that due solely to growth, is possibly the sine gua non 
of true education. This makes education a painful process, for it 
involves the acquisition of strange new patterns of thought, if 
not also the destruction of existing and therefore pleasantly 
familiar patterns. 

Education as thus defined is not a common occurrence; it is 
found most often in the family relations of a child to his par- 
ents, where the well-nigh perfect combination of circumstances 
occurs. The parents know clearly the goal they wish to achieve 
(e.g., the inculcation of proper eating habits), they have control 
over the child’s behavior, and they have numerous occasions to 
instil the lesson and equally numerous occasions to test the 
pupil’s mastery of it. 

Outside the family,education occurs most often in the school, 
though not all that takes place in the school is education in this 
sense. It rarely occurs elsewhere in any systematic fashion. 
Thus it is that the teacher and the school have always been of 


29 A classical statement of the concept of education, from this point of view, is to be 
found in John Adams, The evolution of educational theory (London: Macmillan, 1912), 
esp. chap. i, ““The nature and scope of educational theory,” pp. 1-40. 

3° See Abraham Flexner, “ ‘The gates of excellence’: a plea for distinction between 
education and training,” Journal of adult education, 1V (1932), 5-7. 

3* See Ruth Kotinsky, 4dult education and the social scene (New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1933), especially the Foreword by William H. Kilpatrick, pp. v—vi, and chap. 
ii, “Schooling as life, and life as education,” pp. 30-69. 


3? For a statement on the use, in the school, of specific titles to produce changes in 
students’ thinking see Leroy H. Buckingham, “The development of social attitudes 
through literature,” School and society, LII (1940), 446-54. 
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great social importance. The story of Socrates illustrates the 
influence that can be wielded by an effective teacher, and the 
dictators of our day have learned the lesson well. In a demo- 
cratic society the teachers have a certain amount of freedom to 
decide the direction in which they will lead their students. 

The public library, however, is in a poor position to accom-, 
plish any great amount of education in this sense.*3 It has no 
power to compel people to read; it cannot force the patrons it 
does secure to read the materials that it feels are “best’’ for 
them; it has no staff of pedagogues and no opportunity to super- 
vise the reading of its patrons, since the use of library books is 
typically a solitary, voluntary process that takes place outside 
the library; and it can administer no testing program to deter- 
mine how well it has succeeded in “‘educating” a reader to a cer- 
tain point of view. 

Not only does the library lack the powers and facilities to con- 
duct education but librarians strenuously disavow the posses- 
sion of any fixed goals toward which they would lead their pa- 
trons.*4 They maintain that whatever changes occur in readers 
are for the readers themselves to decide. It is as though they 
posted a sign: ‘“THIS LIBRARY ASSUMES NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
WHAT HAPPENS TO YOU AS A RESULT OF READING THESE BOOKS.” 
Librarians seek thus to delegate to readers the responsibility 
that teachers assume in relation to students. And yet, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the library is not completely neutral, because it too 
exposes people to selécted experiences by making available on 
its shelves the works of certain authors and not of others. But 
the difference is that the library’s materials are not purposely 
selected with an eye to the individual reading situations that 
will result or in line with clearly defined and practicable goals; 


33 It is possible that what librarians mean when they speak of education as an 
objective of the library is really covered for the most part by the purely instrumental 
use of books (see Wellard, op. cit., pp. 76-79). 


34 Conspicuous for their deviation from this accepted pattern are the suggestions 
found in Leon Carnovsky, “Community analysis and the practice of book selection,” 
in The practice of book selection, ed. Louis R. Wilson (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1940), pp. 20-39; and Bernard Berelson, “The myth of library impartiality,” 
Wilson bulletin, X111 (1938), 87-90. 
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on the contrary, as under the concept of the “well-rounded” 
collection, the library in effect educates in all directions.*s 

There has been a great deal said about adult education and 
readers’ advisory work, but it must be admitted that the num- 
ber of people so reached constitutes but a fraction of those who 
come to the library for other purposes.** And of those who do 
use the adult education facilities of our libraries, few indeed seek 
education that involves directed change. Materials on welding, 
the history of Greek architecture, how to write business letters 
—these are worthy interests beyond question, but they are not 
education in the sense of purposively guided change. 

The probability is that the bulk of our public library patrons 
seek clarification and reinforcement in their thinking rather 
than the unsettling experience of education. While the school 
has an obligation laid on it by society to direct the education of 
youth so as to mold their thinking in line with the mores of the 
race and to develop in them the mental equipment they will 
need to carry on civilization,*’ the library is under no such obli- 
gation. Analysis of the conditions under which it operates shows 
that the public library is unsuited to accomplish any great 
amount of real education; analysis of the actual functioning of 
the public library reveals that an important use to which people 
are putting its resources is that of reading for reinforcement. 

Where education results in breaking down existing patterns of 
thought and to that extent unsettling the individual, reading for 
reinforcement involves a cementing of those patterns and the re- 
assurance to the individual of the worth-whileness of his place in 
society. Consider what would happen if all that we read did 
violence to our established attitudes, or if every conversation we 
had involved the presentation of a point of view sharply chal- 
lenging our own. Children live in a world of immediate gratifi- 
cations; with maturity and education, the length of time during 


3s Cf. Grace Kelley, ““The democratic function of public libraries,” Library quarterly, 
IV (1934), I-15. 
36 Joeckel and Carnovsky, op. cit., pp. 346-50. 


37 National Education Association, The unique function of education in American 
democracy (Washington, D.C.: Educational Policies Commission, 1937). 
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which no reinforcement need be secured can be extended and a 
more remote substituted for a more immediate return. But the 
need for such reinforcement is still present; and surely if society 
is willing to support schools to change the direction of thinking, 
it will find it advisable to support libraries for their influence, 
among other things, in reinforcing the personalities and 
thought-processes so established. 

This is not a plea for ‘“‘reinforcement”’ as against any other 
goai of library activity. But it is an attempt to point out the 
probable dominance of that effect of reading, here called “rein- 
forcement,” in the area which is presumably covered for the 
most part by the currently accepted library objective of ‘“‘edu- 
cation.” If the hypothesis is verified—that reinforcement is the 
dominant effect of reading sought by public library patrons— 
then it will be necessary for librarians to orient whatever objec- 
tive they choose to set up in this area from that fact. Such an 
objective may find its place at any point in the range from the 
intensification of reinforcement to the opposite extreme of edu- 
cation as defined above. 

““Education”’ is a noble and high-sounding term. “In America 
education is and has always been the magic word.’’3* And edu- 
cation is a vital necessity in society. If we wish to establish it as 
an objective of our libraries, we should do so only with a full 
realization of the present situation and of the difficulties in our 
road. It is possible, perhaps, for the public library to become in 
fact as well as in name an educational institution, but we need 
to implement that objective far better than we have done in the 
past, for our performance to approach our goal. 

In public library administration objectives lead to policies, 
policies to programs, and programs result in uses of print by 
individual readers. The natural tendency is to formulate objec- 
tives, policies, and programs with increasing deference to uses. 
If we seriously go to work to establish education as an objective 
of the public library, we face the task of replacing certain uses of 
print with certain other uses and of forcing the day-to-day uses 


38 Alvin Johnson, The public library—a people’s university (New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1938), p. 46. 
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of library materials to accord with the programs and policies 
that spring from our objective. 


III 


In any case, whatever objectives a librarian sets for his insti- 
tution, this analysis of their role in the process of book selection 
would be equally valid. The degree to which the book-selection 
process can contribute to the achievement of the goals set up 
will depend on the clarity, fulness, and explicitness with which 
they are stated and the extent to which they are feasible and in 
accord with the facts as to the library’s position in the life of the 
community. The function of the library’s objectives in the proc- 
ess of book selection, on the other hand, is that of delimiting the 
field of readers’ wants to which the institution will address itself. 

Given a complete statement of the institution’s objectives, 
the operation of the process of book selection depends upon 
knowledge of the two other factors involved—the reader and the 
publication. The library must have data on the psychological 
and sociological traits of the people it attempts to serve, that is, 
its patrons both actual and potential.** This is to be secured 
through periodic community analyses and reading studies.*° 

This whole approach of the psychosociological study of the 
people of a community is in flat opposition to the assumption, 
underlying present public library book-selection practice, that 

39 Waples, Berelson, and Bradshaw, op. cit., chap. v, “The readers’ predispositions,” 
pp. 82-100. For evidence on which are the most important reader characteristics see 
Waples and Tyler, op. cit., pp. 122-47. A characteristic of the reader which is of prime 
importance to the library is the level of his reading ability; for a good introduction to 


the physiology of reading see Guy T. Buswell, How adults read (“Supplementary educa- 
tional monographs,” No. 45 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937]). 


4° No adequately comprehensive and systematic community analysis has yet been 
made for library purposes. Fruitful suggestions in that direction will be found in general 
works on the social survey (see also Wellard, op. cit., pp. 92-101 and 120-62; Haygood, 
op. cit.; Helen A. Ridgway, “Community studies in reading. III. Reading habits of 
adult non-users of the public library,” Library quarterly, V1 [1936], 1-33; and Lowell 
Martin, “Public library provision of books about social problems,” Library quarterly, 
IX [1939], 249-72). Joeckel and Carnovsky suggest the use of an ingenious registration 
system that would make a large amount of data available at once on library patrons 
(op. cit., pp. 387-88). A modification of this system is being tried out now in a branch 
of the Chicago Public Library (see Lowell Martin, “Outline of experimentation in the 
South Chicago Branch Library” [Chicago: Chicago Public Library, 1940], pp. 10-15 
[mimeographed]). 
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the library’s collection should be built to meet and answer pres- 
ent interests of readers.** This latter policy is faulty in that it 
limits itself for the most part only to those readers registered 
with the library and ignores the readers in the community who 
are not so registered, not to speak of those who are nonreaders 
at present.*? But, more important, it is faulty in assuming that 
what people read is determined by what they are interested in. 
It seems clear that in reality the determining factors are accessi- 
bility and readability, with subject interest a poor third.* 
The identification of the subjects on which most reading is 
being done or on which most people say they would like to read 
should be a minor aspect of a library’s study of its community 
and of the reading done therein; more important are data on the 
other print-distributing agencies in the area and on the predis- 
positions and socioeconomic status (e.g., sex, age, education, 
occupation) of the population.** Such data will indicate of 
themselves the subjects to which the threshhold of receptivity 


4" In the Graduate Library School Institute of 1939 Carnovsky objected to this same 
aspect of present book-selection practice and suggested that it be replaced by selection 
that would bring to library shelves only publications that supplied the truth. To put 
this in the terms used here, he was in effect setting up an objective for the library; such 
an objective could be served by the process of book selection described above, though— 
like the objective of “‘education’”—it might be implemented less easily than other 
possible objectives (Carnovsky, op. cit., pp. 27-34; see also his ““The evaluation of pub- 
lic library facilities,” in Library trends, ed. Louis R. Wilson (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1937], pp. 301-9). 


# Ridgway, op. cit. 

«3 Leon Carnovsky, “Measurements in library service,” in Current issues in library 
administration, ed. Joeckel, p. 244; Leon Carnovsky, “A study of the relationship be- 
tween reading interest and actual reading,” Library quarterly, IV (1934), 76-110; Harold 
A. Anderson, “‘Reading interests and tastes,”’ in Reading in general education, ed. Gray, 
esp. pp. 242-49; Douglas Waples, “Community studies in reading. I. Reading in the lower 
east side,” Library quarterly, 111 (1933), 18-19, and “The relation of subject interests 
to actual reading,” sdid., II (1932), 42-70; and Ethel L. Cornell, “The voluntary read- 
ing of high school pupils,” 4.1.4. bulletin, XXXV (1941), 295-300. 

44 That the social characteristics of population groups are closely associated with and 
probably the determinants of social behavior is becoming increasingly clear. For evi- 
dence on the association of these characteristics with reading behavior see Miller, op. cit. 
He suggests indeed that reading itself may serve as a reliable social characteristic. The 
1940 study of Sandusky, Ohio, conducted by the Office of Radio Research of Columbia 
University, has produced evidence on the association of such traits as economic status, 
age, religion, and rural-urban residence with voting behavior in that community (see 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld [ed.], “How the voter makes up his mind’”’ [to be published by the 
University of Chicago Press}). 
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is low; but, more to the point, they will indicate what types and 
kinds of print are needed within any one subject field to produce 
certain specified effects on these readers. And that, after all, is 
the heart of the problem. 

As for the factor of the publications that are available, there 
is need for a continuing process of analysis of the content of new 
books. This content analysis need not be so refined and com- 
plete as would be necessary in the case of a research study that 
used this technique, but neither should it be as haphazard, 
unformed, and unconscious a process as present book-selection 
practice involves. It is possible, given the stated objectives of 
the library and knowing the important facts about the patrons, 
to set up a number of categories by which to analyze the con- 
tent, style, authorship, etc., of a piece of print.45 These categories 
must be worked over until meaningful relations are found be- 
tween them and the traits of the library’s patrons. They will 
then serve to guide the librarian in purchasing those items 
which, in view of the characteristics of his patrons, will best help 
him satisfy those needs and secure those effects which conform 
to the library’s objectives. All three bases of institutional book 
selection are in need of serious investigation by students of li- 
brarianship, but the one that needs most attention first is this 
matter of content analysis.“ 

4s By 1940 Columbia University’s Readability Laboratory had laid plans for and 
started work on a basic analytical bibliography (to be supplemented by a current serv- 
ice for new books), in an attempt to describe specific titles in terms that relate to various, 
closely defined groups of readers. The major emphasis in the analysis is apparently to 
be on readability, i.e., stylistic analysis. This is the first large-scale project to consider 
the evaluation of specific books by nonliterary standards. See the “Memorandum on 
estimating readability, prepared by the Readability Laboratory of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for examination by members of the A.L.A. Subcommittee on 
Readable Books,” unpublished exhibit from the minutes of the November 29, 1940, 
meeting of the Subcommittee. 

46There are three major classes of references here, characterized by decreasing 


directness of application. 

I. For an explanation of the theory of content analysis see Waples, Berelson, and 
Bradshaw, op. cit., chap. iv, “The content of publications,” pp. 62-81, and Appen. B, 
“Notes on content analysis,” pp. 145-57; Waples, People and print, pp. 30-36; and 
Waples and Berelson, “What the voters were told,” in their “Public communications 
and public opinions,” pp. 1-77. 

II. Most attention so far has been given to content analysis in relation to the level 
of reading difficulty represented by the publication (see William S. Gray and Bernice E. 
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The development of each of the three basic factors—library 
objectives, community analyses and reading studies, and con- 
tent analysis—is to be made in terms that are significant for the 
others. The content analysis should be based on the known 
characteristics of the readers and nonreaders.*?7 The community 
survey should seek data relevant to the institution’s objectives. 
And those objectives should have their basis in existing rela- 
tionships between readers and public library materials. 

Once the development of these three factors has been well 
started by the institution, it will mean that the analysis of new 
publications goes on currently, regular studies are made on the 
reading and readers (and nonreaders) in the community, and 
the library’s objectives are being constantly refined, clarified, 
and retranslated into operational terms. When these things are 
being done as a matter of current practice and are properly in- 
tegrated (e.g., by a formal statement of the library’s book-selec- 
tion policy and procedure), the institutional process of book 
selection so carried on should better serve to carry out the li- 
brary’s objectives in the community than would any other 
policy of book selection.** 

If one looks at this institutional process of book selection from 
the functional point of view, it might be described in some such 


Leary, What makes a book readable (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935]). A 
corrective to the point of view there expressed is to be found in Mabel E. Jackman, 
“The relation between maturity of content and simplicity of style in selected books of 
fiction,” Library quarterly, XI (1941), 302-27. 

III. Students who investigate the problem of content analysis from the point of view 
of library book selection will find valuable suggestions, especially as to techniques, in 
the work of educators in evaluating textbooks for use in the schools. 


«7“The concept of readability can be sensibly discussed only in terms of the par- 
ticular reader. Nothing is ever readable in general. The intelligibility of anything in 
print depends upon the person who is trying to read it; upon his reading skill, his knowl- 
edge of the subject, and his interest in it at the moment” (from the digest of Lyman 
Bryson’s remarks at the 1940 convention of the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, Fournal of adult education, X11 [1940], 529). 

48 Possibilities for further investigation lie in a comparison of the process of institu- 
tional book selection with that of curriculum construction. Because of the extent to 
which the school men have carried their analysis of curriculum construction, there is an 
abundant literature, from which librarians can learn much (see W. W. Charters, Cur- 
riculum construction [New York: Macmillan, 1924]; Henry Harap, The ¢ chnique of cur- 
riculum making [New York: Macmillan, 1928]; and H. E. Caswell and D. S. Campbell, 
Curriculum development [New York: American Book Co., 1935]). 
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terms as these.‘? The announcements and reviews of new publi- 
cations are scanned by the book-selecting staff, and those titles 
are ordered which appear to offer a possible contribution in 
furthering any one of the library’s objectives among any sub- 
stantial group of patrons possessing certain psychosociological 
characteristics in common. Thus the public library in a small 
town would probably ignore the publications of the Brookings 
Institution but might buy the popular digests of them in the 
form of Public affairs pamphlets. 

Once the material was received, it would be examined by one 
or more staff members and a record of the analysis made. Un- 
less this analysis, when viewed against the known characteris- 
tics of the community, indicated that the publication would 
serve to meet a want of any group of these people (as defined by 
their distinguishing traits)s° which conforms to one of the insti- 
tution’s stated objectives, the item should not be purchased. 
Any objective will have to be shifted in its main emphasis from 
time to time, new data on the people of the community will be 
absorbed, and the categories for the analysis of publications 


sharpened and adapted to these changes; but the process as such 
will be the same. 

Probably no library will be able to buy all the books that it 
finds can pass this test, but to determine which of these books to 
select is merely a matter of identifying those items that most 
nearly hit the center of the target—to produce a desired effect 
on a given type of reader. Other considerations that would be 


49 It should be emphasized that the theory of institutional book selection is not yet 
so well established that one can readily draw up practical procedures to put that 
theory into operation. The devising of such procedures is a second and later step than 
the development and statement of the theory itself. It is with this latter aspect that 
this note is primarily concerned. Furthermore, such procedures must be fashioned so as 
to accord with the particular circumstances of the individual library and can be left to 
the ingenuity of practicing librarians once the theory itself has been demonstrated to 
be sound. What is offered here, in regard to practical procedures, is only for purposes of 
illustration. 


se Note that groups, not individuals, are to be considered. This is so because groups 
represent relatively permanent categories among which individual readers can and do 
shift; but while an individual is one of a group, he tends to read much the same material 
and for the same reasons as do his fellows in the group. Thus it is that, though indi- 
viduals and not groups do the reading, institutional book selection is for the group and 
not for the individual (see Waples and Tyler, op. cit., pp. xix—xx, 122-47, and 172-86). 
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involved in applying the library’s objectives are fairly obvious. 
For example, does a book that is being considered for purchase 
duplicate material already in the library? Is it readily obtain- 
able elsewhere in the community? For how large a group of pa- 
trons is it likely to be useful? 

It might be objected that this institutional process of book 
selection is entirely too complicated and difficult to make it 
worth while for most public libraries to adopt. To this, three 
things can be said. First, this very process as described above is 
going on in every public library in America today—but without 
the implications of the assumptions on which it rests being rec- 
ognized as such. Every librarian who selects books has vaguely 
in mind the general purpose of the institution, the general char- 
acteristics of the readers served (usually ignoring the non- 
readers), and the general nature of the publication under con- 
sideration. If this were not so, it would be difficult to explain 
why the Denver Public Library has not built up its holdings on 
marine architecture, why the Newark Public Library Business 
Branch does not have a fiction collection, and why the New 
York Public Library does not stock the pulp literature that can 
be secured on the newsstand outside its doors. 

Since the process is going on under the surface, to call for an 
awareness of the situation, a self-consciousness as to what is 
being done, is to seek to make the criteria involved more objec- 
tive, more precise, and more definite and to substitute valid 
generalizations for vague generalities. This is the first step in 
science—to uncover assumptions and to make clear what it is 
that you are trying to do and how you propose to go about it. 

Second, the full development of the book-selection process 
described here is important not alone for the selection of mate- 
rials for the library’s shelves; it is also a fundamental of ade- 
quate reader’s guidance, i.e., the selection of books for a particu- 
lar reader from what is available in the institution. It was 
pointed out before that the whole process of institutional book 
selection must be focused on the individual reading situations 
that the library seeks to encourage. The interrelationship be- 
tween the two ends of the activity appears even more close 
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when one examines its actual operation. Much of the data on 
reading and readers will be secured through the readers’ ad- 
visers, and to them the content analysis of the publications 
selected will be as the breath of life.** And this is as it should be, 
for if the results sought by institutional book selection are in 
terms of individual reading situations, then the role of the 
readers’ adviser in directly influencing the latter process turns 
on the data used and decisions made in connection with the 
former. 

And, finally, to justify the present state of book-selection 
practice in our public libraries is to ignore the dangers that lie in 
a policy of drift by a social institution that takes no steps to 
align its activities with the dominant trends of its age. This in- 
stitutional process of book selection not only demands a con- 
crete statement by the librarian as to the objectives he seeks to 
achieve (in itself a desirable by-product) but also contributes to 
the formation of that statement by the light it throws on the 
reading situation that the library faces in its community. 

But, most important of all, this institutional aspect of book 


selection is designed to make effective the objectives set up for a 
library in the only sense that a public library can be effective, 
and that is in terms of the reading satisfactions that it is able to 
effect in its community. These are the potential contributions 
that an able and effective process of institutional book selec- 
tion can offer. 


5* See Jennie M. Flexner, “New experiences with books,” Journal of adult education, 
VII (1935), 413-14. 





NOTABLE MATERIALS ADDED TO AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES, 1940-1941 


ROBERT B. DOWNS 


HE survey herewith presented of materials of unusual 

distinction acquired by American libraries during the 

past year represents the third' such report prepared 
under the sponsorship of the A.L.A. Board on Resources of 
American Libraries. Like its predecessors, it is based upon a 
variety of newspaper stories, journal references, published re- 
ports of individual libraries, friends of libraries’ organs, and 
direct correspondence. The local knowledge of librarians in 
different regions of the country has also been drawn upon to a 
considerable extent. 

In general, the period reported is July 1, 1940, to June 30, 
1941. The investigation has not been limited as to subjects or 
forms of material. Lack of space has caused the omission of 
titles except for extremely rare works or for illustrative pur- 
poses. Another aim has been to maintain a clear distinction 
between material of genuine research value and material which 
is merely rare or curious or collectors’ items. A full record of 
titles and collections has again been filed with the National 
Union Catalog at the Library of Congress. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


English and American.—Some of the richest acquisitions of 
the year again fell in the field of English and American litera- 
ture, and, as in 1939-40, the New York Public Library occupied 
a foremost position. The Owen D. Young collection received 
there, described by the Pudlishers’ weekly as “of almost fabu- 
lous proportions,” numbers between ten and fifteen thousand 
books, manuscripts, and other literary treasures and is valued 


* See Library quarterly, X (1940), 157-91, and XI (1941), 257-301. 
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at several million dollars. Ranging from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century, the collection includes such examples as 
the Dean Sage copy of a Shakespeare first folio; one of the finest 
of 7 known copies of Poe’s Tamerlane; the withdrawn first edi- 
tion of Alice’s adventures in wonderland (1865); one of 3 known 
copies of the 1598 Bacon’s Essays; Blake’s hand-colored Songs 
of innocence and experience and his Europe: a prophecy; the 1490 
edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury tales; all 4 Shakespeare folios; 
first editions of Shakespeare’s poems and of Milton’s Comus; 
Pope’s copy of Milton’s Poems; the first 5 editions of The com- 
pleat angler; the Kilmarnock Burns Poems; dedication copy of 
Vanity fair; and the rare first edition of the Ruddigat. Among 
the original manuscripts are Oliver Twist and Dickens’ memo- 
randa book; Bryant’s Thanatopsis; 2,;00 manuscripts and 
autograph letters of Fanny Burney; Twain’s Connecticut 
Yankee and Following the equator; Lamb’s Commonplace book; 
and Keats’s last letter to Fanny Brawne. In combination with 
the Berg and Howe collections received the previous year, the 
Young collection establishes the New York Public Library as 
one of the world’s great centers for American and English liter- 
ary research. 

Another notable collection was presented to the University of 
Chicago—the J. M. Manly library of 8,000 volumes, covering a 
variety of subjects and extending from the Middle Ages to 
modern times. The collection is reported to be especially rich 
in primary as well as secondary sources for the medieval and 
Renaissance drama, Piers the plowman, Spenser, and Shake- 
speare. Chaucer items include transcripts and photostats of 
original sources and several rare editions of Chaucer’s works 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. There is a con- 
siderable amount of material on cryptography especially bear- 
ing upon the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. Of the rare 
books, about go belong to the sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
and 100 or more to the eighteenth century. Editions of classical 
or medieval authors and works of an antiquarian nature dealing 
with the background of English culture are particularly numer- 
ous. 
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The subject of cryptography and Shakespeare-Bacon is also 
dealt with in a collection of over 1,300 books and pamphlets re- 
ceived by the Library of Congress. This assemblage comprises 
books on ciphers and cryptography, the earliest edition of 
Trithemius’ Polygraphia (1518); 170 Bacon titles, including 33 
distinct editions of Bacon’s works; and a general lot of Shake- 
speare apparatus, philosophy, history, science, and technology. 
Still another library on cryptography, the Mendelsohn collec- 
tion, is reported to have gone to the University of Pennsylvania. 

Highly significant additions to the early English field were 
made by the Pierpont Morgan Library. These comprise a 
dozen works printed before 1640, 2 issued by Caxton and 4 by 
Pynson. One of the Caxtons is the Governal of health, among the 
earliest medical books printed in England, one of 2 known 
copies, and the second is the Life of St. Winifred by Robert of 
Shrewsbury, the only perfect copy known. The most important 
of the Pynson volumes is the first edition of Lydgate’s Siege and 
destruction of Troy (1513). First editions of such later writers 
as Burton, Browning, Coleridge, Mill, Pepys, Piozzi, Mary 
Shelley, Southey, and Stevenson were also obtained. The Fol- 
ger Shakespeare Library added 146 English printed books, is- 
sued 1475-1640, including many excessively rare dramatic 
items; 182 manuscripts of the same period, including numerous 
important letters and documents relating to the Blackfriars 
Theatre; and about 2,000 later books and manuscripts. Har- 
vard University reported 76 books printed in England before 
1641, including the first English Caesar (1530); a first edition of 
Ascham’s Scholemaster; and the 1619 Merchant of Venice, com- 
pleting Harvard’s collection of the 1619 Shakespeare quartos. 
Original editions of many of the great names in English litera- 
ture from the beginning of the sixteenth century onward are 
represented in the Boston Public Library’s accessions; among 
them are Jane Austen, Richard de Bury, Byron, Defoe, Dickens, 
Donne, Jonson, Shelley, Sterne, and Swift. The University of> 
Illinois made notable additions to its collection of English litera- 
ture between 1550 and 1660, including first and other early edi- 
tions of Painter’s Palace of pleasure, Sidney's Countess of Pem- 
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broke’s Arcadia, Spenser’s Faerie queen, Golding’s translation of 
Ovid’s Metamorphosis, Du Bartas’ Devine weekes, The mirrour 
for magistrates, Florio’s Second fruites, and Butler’s Hudibras. 
Works for later periods include a first edition of Cowley’s 
Poems, an original manuscript of Thomas Harvey’s works, sev- 
eral eighteenth-century poetical miscellanies, and many nine- 
teenth-century American editions of Milton. The Clark Library 
at the University of California (Los Angeles), devoted primarily 
to the age of John Dryden, 1620-1720, reported 545 pamphlets 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and small groups of 
books on science, voyages and travels, English history and insti- 
tutions, and sport. The College of William and Mary reported 
the gift of a collection of first editions of early English literature. 
Of special Shakespeare interest is The true chronicle history of 
King Leir and his three daughters (London, 1605), bought by the 
Cincinnati Public Library. 

A gift to New York University of seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century British periodicals and books contains much of 
literary interest. Among the periodicals are the Swedish intel- 
ligencer (1632-34); Sir Robert L’Estrange’s Odservator (1681- 
86); Ned Ward’s London spy (1699-1700); Addison and Steele’s 
Tatler (1709-10); Swift’s Examiner (1711-13); Samuel John- 
son’s Rambler (161 consecutive numbers); and Hawkesworth’s 
Adventurer (1753-54). Books and pamphlets in the collection 
are of particular value for the study of Restoration drama. Yale 
University listed a series of similar periodical titles for the 
eighteenth century, including the Craftsman, or Say’s weekly 
journal, Edinburgh advertiser, Leeds intelligencer, and the Sher- 
borne weekly journal; and also several hundred numbers of the 
Perfect diurnall from 1642 to 1659. The University of Minne- 
sota virtually completed its file of the Perfect diurnall. From 
the R. B. Adam estate, the University of Rochester purchased 
256 manuscripts, most of them concerned with eighteenth-cen- 
tury literature and especially with persons mentioned in Bos- 
well’s Life of Fohnson. Duke University indicated continued 
emphasis upon eighteenth-century English literature and folk- 
lore. Wesleyan University acquired a nearly complete set of the 
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Eagle, a rare Cambridge University undergraduate publication, 
containing the first writings of afterward noted British authors. 
The University of Southern California acquired the 18 volumes 
of the Private papers of James Boswell. Oberlin College appeared 
to have strengthened considerably its resources in basic works 
for English literature from the Renaissance through the nine- 
teenth century. 

In addition to materials touched upon above, literature of the 
theater and stage was generously represented elsewhere. The 
Newberry Library’s notable drama collection acquired first edi- 
tions of such seventeenth-century playwrights as George Chap- 
man, Henry Chettle, Colley Cibber, John Crowne, Sir William 
D’Avenant, John Fletcher, Thomas Heywood, and John Web- 
ster. The University of Arizona reported 81 items dealing with 
the English stage, chiefly in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, many of the plays in original editions. One piece con- 
cerns David Garrick and Macklin’s attempt in 1743 to set up a 
new theater company. Princeton University added to its collec- 
tion of English plays before 1700 in original editions and secured 
several hundred playbills, portraits, and volumes related to the 
theater. Howard University accessioned the 1691 edition of 
Langbaine’s Account of the English dramatick poets. Six manu- 
script dramas of Henry Peterson and additions to its collection 
of early American playbills and correspondence of theatrical 
managers were noted by the University of Pennsylvania. Sev- 
eral groups of material were mentioned by the New York Pub- 
lic Library: from Sir Philip Ben Greet, a large collection of let- 
ters, manuscripts, drawings, photographs, notebooks, etc., cov- 
ering his long career as a Shakespearean producer in England 
and America; a collection of London programs of concerts and 
theatrical productions of the second quarter of last century; 
typescripts of Alexander Black’s manuscripts of his original 
“picture plays,” nineteenth-century forerunners of the modern 
moving picture. Two collections were presented to the Museum 
of the City of New York: first, the Daniel Frohman collection 
of pictures, mementoes, autographed photographs, books, and 
albums relating to the stage, theater, actors, and actresses with 
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whom Mr. Frohman had been associated for the last fifty years; 
second, goo photographs taken by the Byron Company, depict- 
ing scenes from most of the outstanding plays on Broadway 
from 1893 to 1927. At the University of Washington (Seattle), 
30 volumes were added to the collection of British theatrical 
biographies; 200 manuscripts of contemporary American plays 
secured—many with autographs and corrections by the authors; 
and, by gift of William C. de Mille, 117 nineteenth-century 
acting editions of plays, raising to 2,800 the library’s collection 
of such acting editions. The University of Colorado reported an 
assemblage of nineteenth-century plays, English and American. 
A collection of 500 volumes on the drama, with an additional 
collection of about 2,000 playbills for the period 1885 to 1925, 
was presented to the College of William and Mary.’ A group 
of literary relics of John Hill Hewitt, “ballad maker of the Con- 
federacy,” received by Emory University, includes more than 
20 manuscript plays by Hewitt (one violently anti-Lincoln)— 
all unpublished—several contemporary playbills, and about 
2,000 manuscript sheets of poetry. 

Fiction and poetry collections were being expanded in several 
institutions. The Newberry Library added 36 volumes to its 
special collection of early English prose romances, including 
Sidney’s Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia (1622); Robert Greene’s 
Pleasant and delightful history of Dorastus and Fawnia (ca. 1680); 
Paul Scarron’s Whole comical works (1700); and Defoe’s Atalan- 
tis major (1711) and Robinson Crusoe (1719). During the last 
two years Newberry has begun a collection of novels by Ameri- 
cans and illustrative of American life, written before 1880. The 
University of Pennsylvania procured two pertinent collections: 
several important “firsts” and other additions to its collection 
of eighteenth-century English fiction and, second, nearly 100 
English broadside ballads, principally of the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. The University of Illinois reported an as- 
semblage of 266 “yellowback novels” of the Victorian period 


2 Fourteen original eighteenth-century playbills owned by the Department of Re- 
search and Record of Colonial Williamsburg were erroneously credited in the 1939-40 
report to William and Mary. 
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and also a collection of 325 American poetry items. The Uni- 
versity of Texas purchased 392 titles to add to its outstanding 
collection in American poetry; many additional titles were also 
obtained for the section of American fiction, and a particular 
effort made to accumulate the works of minor writers. 

Another perennial favorite is juvenilia. The Library of Con- 
gress was given 86 rare American children’s books published be- 
tween 1775 and 1850, several not known to exist elsewhere, in- 
cluding 10 New England primers. A collection of 400 nineteenth- 
century children’s books, a majority issued by the Dartons, fa- 
mous juvenile publishers of the Victorian period, went to the 
New York Public Library; the books abound in colored plates 
and are generally in original bindings. The Cincinnati Public 
Library acquired a group of 350 popular juvenile books pub- 
lished during the mid-nineteenth century. 

Special collections built around individual English and Ameri- 
can authors were numerous. New York University obtained a 
complete series of the first 6 collected editions of Chaucer, 1532- 
1721. Stanford University got by bequest the Kelmscott Press 
Chaucer of 1896 and the 1611 Spenser’s Faerie queen. Pratt 
Institute was given a first edition of Swift’s Directions to servants 
(Dublin, 1745), and Northwestern University a first edition of 
the same author’s Travels (1726). The University of Rochester 
purchased 15 volumes of first editions of Goldsmith and Burke, 
including a bound volume of Burke’s speeches presented to 
James Boswell. The Boston Public Library added the follow- 
ing original letters: 6 from Robert Southey to John May, 1 from 
Samuel Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, 6 from John A. Symonds to 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, and 68 from Robert Yard to Wil- 
liam Blathwayt. Harvard University reported 6 books of Wil- 
liam Blake, many rare Yeats items (manuscript and printed), a 
nearly complete collection of first editions of Sir Arthur T. Quil- 
ler-Couch, important manuscripts of Robert Southey, early vol- 
umes of Charles Lamb, 2g first editions of Leigh Hunt, and the 
manuscript of Swinburne’s Bothwell. Yale’s acquisitions in- 
cluded over 200 letters to Robert Browning and his wife, to- 
gether with a group of letters from Browning and members of 
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his family, and original manuscripts of Byron and John Ruskin. 
Browning material also came into possession of Wellesley Col- 
lege; it included some 20 original letters to or from the two 
Brownings and several first editions of works of Browning au- 
thorship. Western Reserve reported a group of first editions of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s poems. Columbia University was 
presented with a Leigh Hunt Collection consisting of 129 print- 
ed and 4 manuscript pieces; the assemblage is noteworthy for 
its completeness in first editions. Columbia also received a 
Robert Bridges collection consisting of more than 150 pieces 
and including all the very limited editions in which Bridges’ 
writings first appeared. Colby College has added considerably 
to its group of Wordsworth first editions, one the 1800 edition of 
Lyrical ballads; the Thomas Hardy collection there has also been 
increased. Bard College received a number of valuable Hardy 
items, including the manuscript of his poem The oxen, an orig- 
inal letter, and two privately printed poems. Dartmouth Col- 
lege reported gifts of two collections, one of 72 volumes con- 
taining first editions of all Joseph Conrad’s books, and another 
with 100 first editions of books by or about Aldous Huxley 
Single American authors are likewise well covered. Dart- 
mouth received an almost complete collection of Herman Mel- 
ville first editions; all major works—Typhee, Omoo, Mardi, Red- 
burn, White jacket, Moby Dick, Pierre, Piazza tales, and Clarel— 
are included. Mardi and White jacket are represented by both 
the American and the English first editions. The whole is sup- 
plemented by later collections, bibliographical and biographical 
material. The University of Texas reported getting all first edi- 
tions of Melville. Princeton University secured 81 numbers of 
The time-piece, a newspaper edited by Philip Freneau, American 
poet. American manuscripts at Harvard comprised 60 letters of 
Louisa Alcott and her sisters, Emerson’s Lecture on slavery, and 
additional letters of George William Curtis. The University of 
Rochester was given two Holmes letters and a copy of Eliza- 
beth Peabody’s Aesthetic papers (1849); Howells first editions 
were extended by purchase. Rare editions of American poets— 
Bryant, Thoreau, Holmes, Whittier, and Lowell—were secured 
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by Wellesley College. A first edition of Hawthorne’s Scarlet 
letter was reported by the University of Illinois and of the same 
author’s Gentle boy by the American Antiquarian Society. De- 
scendants of Sidney Lanier presented their family collection of 
the books and papers of Sidney and Mary Day Lanier to Johns 
Hopkins University. The University of California (Los An- 
geles) announced receipt of 107 Bret Harte autographed letters 
addressed to the Boyds. The University of Oklahoma added 
several hundred letters of authors, principally American, among 
them Mark Twain, Hamlin Garland, and Will Rogers. Ten 
Mark Twain letters were reported by the Henry E. Huntington 
Library. A Lafcadio Hearn collection purchased by Columbia 
University comprises 94 editions of Hearn’s writings, including 
nearly all the first editions. Stanford University secured 154 
Jack London letters to James B. Pinker. At Colby College a 
significant Edwin Arlington Robinson collection is in process of 
organization; in addition to Robinson’s own works, Colby has 
his personal library, his father’s library, some of the books of his 
friend and teacher, Dr. Schumann, plus original manuscripts 
and letters, proof sheets, first editions, presentation copies, col- 
lected and limited editions, private printings, clippings and re- 
views, critical articles, etc. Yale University reported a large col- 
lection of manuscripts, letters, and photographs of Gertrude 
Stein, including virtually every item by her which has appeared 
in print. 

Several more general collections, primarily of interest for 
American literature, are worthy of note. Harvard purchased 
25,000 volumes of American literature, chiefly of the last half of 
the nineteenth century, and obtained an option on an equal 
number of books belonging to the Boston Library Society. From 
his granddaughter’s estate, Columbia University bought the 
papers of Clarence Edmund Stedman (1833-1908), including 
his manuscripts, correspondence and letter-books, scrapbooks, 
and between 5,000 and 10,000 letters written to him; the letters 
represent a cross-section of American literary activity toward 
the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century, including correspondence with almost every figure of 
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any importance in American literature in Stedman’s day. Addi- 
tions to the collection at the University of Virginia of literary 
manuscripts of American writers brought the number of authors 
represented to 110. About 50 manuscript letters, reported by 
the University of Pennsylvania, comprise correspondence be- 
tween.S. Weir Mitchell and Howells, Gilder, and other Ameri- 
can men of letters. The American literature collection at the 
University of Southern California was greatly augmented by 
the library of the late Hamlin Garland; the library is composed 
of first editions of Garland’s works; many of his manuscripts; his 
correspondence files, containing letters from numerous Ameri- 
can and English authors of his time; and his personal library, 
with many first editions and presentation copies from his con- 
temporaries here and abroad. Princeton University announced 
the receipt of several thousand letters, documents, and manu- 
scripts by American authors. The American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety acquired a group of American broadsides, ballads, and ele- 
gies printed between 1770 and 1820. Yale University added 
some hundreds of volumes to its collection of American gift 
books and annuals, and the University of Texas about 50 such 
titles. Duke University reported a manuscript collection of im- 
portance for southern literature—the papers of Clara (Dargan) 
Maclean (1849-1913), 625 items, including correspondence from 
such literary figures as Paul Hamilton Hayne, Henry Timrod, 
and John Henry Boner. The library of the American literary 
historian, Fred Lewis Pattee, was presented to Pennsylvania 
State College. Carl Van Vechten turned over to Yale University 
his collection relating to Negro literature and art. 

Foreign languages.—Acquisitions in the foreign-language 
field were by no means as extensive as in more normal years. In 
certain branches, however, the growth was substantial. 

For classical literature, Harvard noted receipt of two libraries, 
each of approximately 6,000 volumes, by bequest from former 
professors of Sanskrit and of Greek literature. Manuscript ma- 
terial is included in both collections. Harvard was also given a 
collection of early editions of Herodotus. The University of 
California at Berkeley added a private library of approximately 
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1,000 volumes of early editions of classical authors from many 
European countries, supplemented by works of Renaissance au- 
thors written in or translated into Greek or Latin. Many six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century editions of Greek and Latin 
classics were secured by the University of Pennsylvania. Yale 
listed a fifteenth-century manuscript of Books xi-xxi of the 
works of Tacitus, made for Alfonso IJ, Duke of Calabria—the 
third Tacitus manuscript to come into possession of the Yale 
library. The University of Illinois mentioned the 9-volume 
edition of Cicero’s works (Paris, 1572-73). Pratt Institute 
bought several monumental sets of classical archeology. 

The medieval-Renaissance period is represented in a dozen 
manuscripts received by Harvard, including Petrarch’s Vita 
Scipionis, a Spanish commonplace book containing unpublished 
pieces of Lope de Vega, and the Drake collection of witchcraft 
documents. For the sixteenth century, Newberry acquired 65 
titles to add to its collection of illustrated books of that era. 
Especially noteworthy are these: Andrelini’s Bucolica Fausti 
(Paris, 1501); Locher’s Spectaculum de judicio Paridis (Augs- 
burg, 1502); Vivaldus’ Opus regale (Lyons, 1508); Celtes, Libri 
odarum quattuor (Strassburg, 1513); Quintianus Stoa’s Chris- 
tiana opera (Paris, 1514); Terence’s Eunuco, Comedia (Venice, 
1§32); Boccaccio’s // Philocopo (Venice, 1538); and Tyndale’s 
Practyse of prelates (ca. 1§49), a rare pamphlet on Henry VIII’s 
first divorce. The University of Pennsylvania’s holdings were 
strengthened by various sixteenth- and seventeenth-century edi- 
tions of Petrarch and Dante. 

Resources for the study of general philology at the University 
of Illinois were supplemented by 1,450 books, 1,100 pamphlets, 
and 1,500 periodical numbers dealing with linguistics, and in- 
cluding works on English, Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian 
philology and literature, runes and runic inscriptions, Old 
Norse and Icelandic language and literature. 

Considerable development was observed in the Germanic 
field. By bequest the University of Wisconsin received a 12,000- 
volume library of a Milwaukee collector, consisting mainly of 
nineteenth-century and classical German literature. To the 
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Boston Public Library went the 8,000-volume collection once 
owned by the nineteenth-century German poet, Ferdinand 
Freiligrath, a collection rich in first editions of German poets, 
including much association material, German translations of 
American and English authors, first editions of American and 
English authors of Freiligrath’s time, and history, biography, 
philosophy, travel, exploration, and poetry of the Romantic peri- 
od, touching nearly every aspect of German thought. The Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley reported 3,280 dissertations, 
programs, reports, and other treatises relative to German 
philology. Over 700 volumes of German language and literature 
were secured by the University of Washington (Seattle), to- 
gether with 136 volumes of German-Jewish literature. Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis) purchased 650 volumes on Ger- 
man philology. A collection of 500 volumes in the same field 
was bought by the University of Rochester. At Harvard a gift 
of 82 volumes of German literature, chiefly first editions and 
some from Goethe’s library, was received. 

Several libraries are “including the Scandinavian.” A collec- 
tion of about goo volumes dealing with Scandinavian philology 
was bought jointly by the University of California at Berkeley 
and at Los Angeles, the material being distributed between the 
two institutions. The University of Washington secured 48 vol- 
umes of early Icelandic literature. The John Carter Brown Li- 
brary obtained several of the earliest books printed in Iceland, 
dated 1688. At the University of Minnesota was established a 
collection of works by and about Sgren Kierkegaard, Danish 
philosopher. 

The Romance languages also figured in the year’s accessions. 
The University of Michigan’s outstanding acquisition was the 
Thieme library of some 4,000 volumes in bibliography, ars 
poetica, and the French Renaissance. The collection is rich in 
early French prosody imprints, contains numerous editions of 
Rabelais and Montaigne from the sixteenth century to the pres- 
ent, several rare editions of Du Bellay, Ronsard, and other 
members of the Pléiade, and much modern literary criticism by 
such writers as Sainte-Beuve, Schérer, Lemaitre, Brunetiére, 
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and Faguet. Princeton University reported several additions to 
its collection of sixteenth-century editions of Rabelais and 
Montaigne, and the 1668-94 edition of La Fontaine’s Fadles. 
Indiana University acquired a 2,300-volume collection devoted 
chiefly to French literature of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The University of California (Berkeley) recorded a 
collection of 80 volumes by and about Gabriel Peignot, French 
bibliographer and philologist. Stanford University secured 301 
first editions of contemporary French authors. Washington 
University (St. Louis) purchased 150 volumes on French philol- 
ogy, chiefly French dialects. An excellent representation of 
French drama from 1825 to 1875 came into Wesleyan Univer- 
sity’s possession through the purchase of two large bound col- 
lections of plays and the gift of Théatre contemporain illustré, in 
17 volumes, of which it is believed only one other set exists in the 
United States. The Pierpont Morgan Library acquired three 
rare Corneille items and the first edition of the first published 
work of Jean de La Fontaine, L’Eunuque comédie (1654). 
Princeton University reported La Fontaine’s Fables choisies 
(Paris, 1668-94). 

Few additions were reported in Spanish and Italian literature. 
Harvard’s receipt of Lope de Vega manuscripts was noted 
above. Oberlin College listed several important works for its 
Spanish drama division. Princeton University secured about 
1,000 volumes of Italian folklore. Wellesley College secured edi- 
tions of Dante and Fogazzaro for its Plimpton Collection of 
Italian Literature; the University of Illinois, a 1550 edition of 
Marozzo’s works; and Wesleyan University, a complete set 
of Classici italiani in 250 volumes. 

Growth in the oriental field was extensive. The Chinese lead. 
In spite of increased difficulties caused by the war, Columbia 
added over 22,000 volumes to its Chinese collection during the 
year. Emphasis there is on relatively modern printed materials, 
and the library is strong in biography, collected works of nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century authors, works bearing on the 
history and government of China in the last three hundred 
years, and periodicals of general and literary interest. One ex- 
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traordinary item acquired is a Buddhist manuscript scroll from 
Tunhuang, dating possibly from the sixth or seventh century. 
Items in the Chinese language received by the Library of Con- 
gress, which holds the largest collection in the country, num- 
bered 1,575 in 10,053 volumes; the group of local histories was 
augmented by 287 and collective works by 19. The State Col- 
lege of Washington reported various Chinese titles, among them 
7 volumes of woodcuts for the Yedo period, a rare history of the 
Kiangnan arsenal, 60 volumes describing foreign nations (1849), 
and diplomatic and official correspondence of the Chinese states- 
man Li-Hung-ch’ang in 52 volumes. The University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) procured the photolithographic edition of the 
collected documents, edicts, and treaties in the archives of the 
Manchu dynasty. Princeton University added about 300 Chi- 
nese gazetteers. 

Accessions to the Japanese section in the Library of Congress 
comprised over goo volumes, among them some of the great 
classics of the language. Additions were also made to the Japa- 
nese collection at Columbia, which now has about 28,000 vol- 
umes in the field. The University of Michigan, through a special 
agent to Japan, bought 550 volumes of Japanese books. 

Other divisions of orientalia were not neglected. For its Indic 
collection the Library of Congress acquired several hundred 
books, both of an antiquarian and of a modern nature. Also pur- 
chased there were collections of old manuscripts in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Hindi, and other vernaculars, including a fifteenth-cen- 
tury illuminated manuscript of the famous Jain Kalpasutra. 
The Cleveland Public Library received 9 oriental manuscripts 
in Arabic, Ethiopic, Persian, Punjabi, and Turkish, together 
with 8 sets of oriental periodicals. The University of Michigan 
secured a collection of 167 books and 51 maps dealing chiefly 
with the Dutch East Indies. 


HISTORY 


United States general and regional history.—There were no 
signs of a diminishing flow of early Americana into research in- 
stitutions. From the library of the late Matt Bushnell Jones, 
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Harvard bought the most important collection of Americana 
received there in more than a century. Many seventeenth-cen- 
tury Cambridge and Boston imprints were included, and the 
Mather, Vermont, Constitution, and Revolutionary collections 
were all very considerably enlarged. The New York Public Li- 
brary acquired Baptista Montuanus’ De patientia (Brescia, 
1497), containing one of the earliest references to the discovery 
of America, and Seneca’s Tragoediae (Venice, 1493), prophesy- 
ing the discovery of new lands. For a later era the same library 
received the gift of over 40,000 stereopticon slides, particularly 
rich in American scenes. The John Carter Brown Library added 
223 titles to its collection of materials printed before 1801 relat- 
ing to the history of the Western Hemisphere. Among these 
was an ordinance issued by Charles I » governing the Newfound- 
land fisheries, one of 4 copies now in existence. The Boston 
Public Library added 16 letters by Dominique Marie Varlet, 
written in America, 1713-18. For its noteworthy McGregor 
Collection the University of Virginia secured 487 volumes, most- 
ly Americana, and beginning with the fifteenth century. Some 
of the rarest pieces relate to various states of the South. The 
Norfolk (Va.) Public Library received 3 contemporary works 
concerning the 1781 Revolutionary campaign and Sir Henry 
Clinten’s part therein. Yale listed Edward Johnson’s History 
of New-England (London, 1654). Stanford University came into 
possession of a collection of Americana which included 500 
books, 100 pamphlets and tracts, 130 letters, and a large group 
of newspapers dated from Colonial and Revolutionary times. 
Washington University (St. Louis) secured the Fordyce collec- 
tion of over 500 books and pamphlets pertaining to early ex- 
ploration in the Mississippi Valley and including many scarce 
items, the earliest Garcilaso de la Vega’s La Florida del Inca 
(1591). The collection is particularly strong for early nine- 
teenth-century publications. 

More recent periods and special subjects are well represented. 
Oberlin College procured about 100 pamphlets on slavery, pro 
and con, printed in the United States and Great Britain before 
1862, together with other important works in the same field, and 
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go broadside ballads of the American Civil War. The same 
phase of our history was covered by a collection of 2,000 books 
and pamphlets on the Civil War and Abraham Lincoln received 
by the University of Rochester. The Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary was presented with nearly 400 official papers relating to 
the Civil War. Duke University’s accessions in the southern 
Americana field numbered more than 60,000 items of newspa- 
pers, books and pamphlets, manuscripts, maps, broadsides, and 
music. The manuscripts included 100 Henry Clay papers and 
materials connected with A. H. Stevens, Nathaniel Greene, and 
Paul Hamilton Hayne; the books comprised a number of scarce 
eighteenth-century southern imprints. The universities of 
Michigan and Southern California both announced receipt of 
the monumental Curtis’ North American Indian, with accom- 
panying portfolios. 

Abraham Lincoln collections grew apace. The Illinois State 
Historical Society secured a 5,000-piece collection of manu- 
scripts, notes, proofs, and correspondence emanating from 
Nicolay and Hay’s Abraham Lincoln: a history; 29 autograph 
letters of Lincoln, various dates; a manuscript account by S. M. 
Felton of Lincoln’s secret journey to Washington in February, 
1861; and 26 letters to Gideon Welles, December, 1860—Febru- 
ary, 1861, about the formation of Lincoln’s cabinet. The col- 
lection on Lincoln of another Lincoln biographer, Emmanuel 
Hertz, was bought and presented to Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity in Tennessee. The Library of Congress received on deposit 
a collection, not yet open to investigators, of over 2,100 papers 
of and relating to Lincoln. Brown University’s extensive file of 
references to Lincoln in Illinois newspapers prior to 1870 was in- 
creased by 2,000 index slips. Two collections were reported by 
the State College of Washington, one consisting of 200 items, 
and the other the Bissett collection—2,000 books, pamphlets, 
documents, and manuscripts containing Lincoln material in 15 
languages and representing original documents of Lincoln, An- 
drew Johnson, various members of Lincoln’s cabinet, General 
Grant, Horace Greeley, Sam Houston, Edward Everett, Edwin 
Markham, Carl Sandburg, and John Drinkwater. The collec- 
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tion is believed to be one of the best in the Northwest. The 
Clements Library at the University of Michigan stated its most 
important accession of the year was the Greenly collection of 
Lincolniana, especially strong in material relating to Lincoln’s 
two presidential campaigns. 

The Library of Congress made substantial additions to its ex- 
isting collections of other American presidents, chiefly by way 
of photostating material in other institutions; original papers in- 
cluded a John Tyler letter, supplements to Benjamin Harrison’s 
papers, 25 letters of Theodore Roosevelt to William R. Thayer, 
13 scrapbooks kept by Roosevelt, 1901-7, and other Roosevelt, 
Taft, and Wilson documents. The Hayes Memorial Library in 
Ohio accessioned 84 Rutherford B. Hayes letters. To the Henry 
E. Huntington Library were donated 23 letters from James A. 
Garfield, written 1856-60. Princeton University secured a man- 
uscript notebook kept by Woodrow Wilson as a student. 

Several national figures who never reached the White House 
are covered in collections reported by the Library of Congress: 
papers of Elbridge Gerry, one-time vice-president of the United 
States; William Maxwell Evarts, secretary of state under Presi- 
dent Hayes and United States senator from New York; John 
Barrett, minister to Siam, Argentina, Panama, and Colombia; 
Admiral Richard Pearson Hobson; Richard Washburn Child, 
ambassador to Italy; the voluminous papers of William E. 
Borah from 1904 to 1940; and the papers of three notable wom- 
en leaders—Jane Addams, Susan B. Anthony, and Clara Barton. 

The private library of the late William E. Dodd, ambassador 
to Germany, and for many years professor of American history, 
was acquired by Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia. 
It consists of about 2,000 items of American history and biog- 
raphy, a good deal of North Carolina local history, and manu- 
scripts of Dodd’s published writings and of his speeches. 

United States state and local history.—Beginning with our na- 
tional library and spreading out to many universities, state 
libraries, and historical societies, there is evident a keen interest 
in collecting and preserving the primary sources of American 
local history. 
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One such collection acquired by the Library of Congress con- 
sisted of the important papers of the Read family of Delaware, 
starting with John Read, who lived in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century, continuing through George Read, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and his distinguished descend- 
ants. 

Several Virginia libraries were again active. Printed works 
mentioned by the Virginia State Library included Jefferson’s 
Notes on the state of Virginia (Paris, 1782), Jones’s Present state 
of Virginia (London, 1724), and Stith’s History of... . Virginia 
(Williamsburg, 1747); among manuscript acquisitions received 
were 55 letters and papers of Patrick Henry’s family, Edmund 
Ruffin’s “Farm journal and balance book,” 1827-62, and letters 
of George R. Richardson, a Confederate soldier. The manu- 
script acquisitions in local history at the University of Virginia 
amounted to slightly over 50,000 pieces, the range of which is 
indicated by a selected list of names representing groups of ma- 
terial: Edwin Anderson Alderman (1861-1931); Carr and Cary 
families (1785-1839); Henry Clay (1777-1852); Confederate 
Hospital at Hanover Junction (1863-64); Sir Robert Cotton 
(1571-1631); Daniel Coxe (1640-1730); Justice Peter Vyvian 
Daniel (1784-1860); Comte Antoine Louis Claude Destutt de 
Tracy (1754-1836); Major James Chatham Duane (1824-97); 
Fairfax and Lee family papers (1753-1808); William Grayson 
(1736-90) ; Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) ; Robert E. Lee (1807- 
70); Lynchburg, Virginia, tobacco warehouse account books 
(1793-1806); Marshall family papers, relating to persons and 
events in northern Virginia (1763-1829); George Mason (1725- 
g2); Maury family papers (1710-1927); General Hugh Mercer 
(1720-77); Thomas Nairne (d. 1715); General Thomas Lafa- 
yette Rosser (1836-1910); Sons of Temperance, Virginia, ledgers 
and manuscripts (1846-92); William Strachey (ca. 1567-1628); 
Virginia militia order book (1775-80); and the Wormeley family 
papers, describing life in Middlesex County, Virginia, from 1782 
to 1814. Several other Virginia institutions noted similar ac- 
quisitions. The College of William and Mary received, for ex- 
ample, a group of George Mason papers (1708-1860) ; Alexander 
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Brown papers (1757-1913); Ritchie Harrison papers (1830- 
1932); and the Cabell papers. The same library was given a 
collection of works on Virginia history from the estate of Bishop 
A. M. Randolph. The Department of Research and Record of 
Colonial Williamsburg noted three miscellaneous bills sent 
Patrick Henry, and a Revolutionary document, 1781—articles 
between the delegates of Virginia and Alexander Cowell con- 
cerning 2,000 rampart muskets. The Newport News (Va.) Pub- 
lic Library considerably supplemented its special collection of 
Virginia history and genealogy. 

In North Carolina, Duke University secured the William 
Lawrence Saunders collection (1798-1902), relating to the 
Colonial records of North Carolina and later state history; the 
papers of John Ball (1780-1833), a rice planter of Charleston, 
South Carolina, over 3,000 pieces valuable for their detailed ac- 
count of a rice plantation; and the Crydenwise papers (1866-67), 
throwing light on plantation economy in Mississippi immediate- 
ly after the Civil War. The universities of Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi reported further development of their respective collections 
of Arkansiana and Mississippiana. The second institution was 
given the library of the late United States Senator Pat Harrison. 

One of the most indefatigable collectors in the western South 
is Louisiana State University. Economic history figures promi- 
nently in the acquisitions there: the Henry Marston papers 
(1818-1939) contain much material on Louisiana banking, rail- 
road, and plantation history; the Bieller-Snyder papers (1800- 
1872) deal with Mississippi and Louisiana plantations, business, 
and legal matters; ante bellum sugar plantation economy is the 
principal subject of the Weeks papers (1852-1903), over 6,000 
items written mainly in the 1850’s and 1860’s; the history of the 
Louisiana sugar industry since 1880 is covered in the Pharr col- 
lection of 10,000 items; the Fernandez collection (1781-1934) 
consists of surveying records relating to land titles in South 
Louisiana, the formation of towns, the breakup of large plan- 
tations, and levee construction. Typical of numerous other 
manuscript files received by the same institution were the 
Morris-Sibley papers on social life and Louisiana customs (1846- 
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1910); the Henry W. Wilson papers (1779-1885), with much 
information on Indian affairs, particularly in Florida; and the 
Edward M. Stanton collection containing official record-books 
of matters referred to the secretary of war’s office. 

Another energetic collector in this region is the University of 
Texas. Additions to the archives there included the O. B. Col- 
quitt papers, 96,297 items, a majority dealing with Colquitt’s 
political career; the William Mahl papers dealing with the 
Southern Pacific Railway lines; Frank Sheridan’s diary of a 
trip from England to Texas (1839-40); the Thomas Ulvan Tay- 
lor papers, consisting of many pictures of early settlers and out- 
laws and pertaining to University of Texas affairs; 5,000 Con- 
federate documents dealing mainly with the Commissary De- 
partment of the Confederacy; 400 items relating to the life and 
service in early Texas of Littleton Fowler, a Methodist minister; 
approximately 1,000 papers of Senator Powhatan Ellis (1811- 
34); about 2,000 pieces of legal papers and correspondence of 
Texas land agents (1831-93); 1,200 photographs of historical 
Texas buildings; James Longstreet’s orderly book; military or- 
ders of headquarters of the Department of East Tennessee 
(1863-65). 

The neighboring state of New Mexico is the subject of a col- 
lection given to Newberry Library. There are 600 pages of origi- 
nal manuscripts for the region of Abiquiu, New Mexico. This 
material was supplemented by the purchase of two lots of sim- 
ilar papers of the region, including several hundred miscellane- 
ous manuscripts, maps, and pamphlets from the Chaves estate 
and the Espinosa family. The three groups chiefly concern land 
grants under the Spanish, Mexican, and American regimes, In- 
dian affairs, and the church. 

In the Middle West the Burton Collection at the Detroit 
Public Library acquired an anonymous contemporary account 
in French of the founding of Detroit; the Joseph H. Larwill 
papers, containing 1812-13 muster rolls, documents dealing 
with the War of 1812, and Larwill’s diary, chiefly pertaining to 
military affairs in the Ohio region; the Francis Navarre papers 
(1780-1824), consisting of correspondence, commissions, and 
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official documents about Monroe, Michigan, the War of 1812, 
census, tax returns, and family matters, daybooks for 1799- 
1807, and ledgers for 1798-1813. Extensive additions were also 
reported by the Illinois State Historical Library, among them: 
5,000 letters, papers, and scrapbooks (1879-1925) of Joseph G. 
Cannon, speaker of the United States House of Representatives; 
3,000 letters, mainly 1861-66, of John M. Palmer, Civil War 
general, governor of Illinois and United States senator; 5,000 
letters of W. H. L. Wallace, Civil War general, relating to IIli- 
nois politics and the Civil War; about 400 Illinois settlers’ let- 
ters (1830-60), reflecting social, economic, and political condi- 
tions; 100 letters to his fiancée (1858-61), by Elmer Ellsworth, 
first northern officer killed in the Civil War; 4 letters from Mrs. 
William Tecumseh Sherman, in 1862, concerning her husband’s 
suspected derangement; anonymous journal of a trip from Bal- 
timore through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri in 1836; and 
a detailed diary (1858-60) of an Illinois schoolteacher. Printed 
materials listed by the Illinois State Historical Library includ- 
ed Wild’s Valley of the Mississippi (St. Louis, 1841), probably 
the rarest item of middle western Americana; the 1817 journal 
of the Illinois Legislative Council; and a collection of annual 
reports of Illinois railroads, 1870-1925. The Hayes Memorial 
Library, Fremont, Ohio, continued to develop its facilities 
around the Rutherford B. Hayes period. In addition to 84 origi- 
nal Hayes letters, there were secured 20 letters from or to 
Schuyler Colfax, United States vice-president; 20 John Sherman 
letters; 200 Civil War letters from General B. F. Coates; and 
the papers, numbering 15,000, of Arthur L. Conger (1838-99), 
a prominent manufacturer and Republican party politician in 
the 1880’s and 18g0’s. The last-named collection is a valuable 
source for the history of the Republican party during this period 
as well as for the history of the industrial development which 
accompanied the gas boom in Ohio and Indiana. The Hayes 
Library also supplemented its holdings of Reconstruction im- 
prints, principally in the form of state constitutions and jour- 
nals of constitutional conventions. Farther west the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society stated that its manuscript collections 
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had growth greatly and included many papers on Wisconsin 
churches, industries, and societies of various types. 

The Far West was no less active. The Bancroft Library, Uni- 
versity of California, announced receipt of about 200,000 pages 
of valuable source material relating to the history of California, 
gathered by professors and students traveling in North and 
South America. To the Henry E. Huntington Library was pre- 
sented a large body of correspondence (1847-78), of Henry E. 
Haight, prominent San Francisco lawyer and Democratic gov- 
ernor from 1868 to 1872; and 600 letters relating to the spec- 
tacular failure, in 1855, of the famous California banking and ex- 
press firm, Adams and Company. The Pacific Northwest his- 
tory collections at the University of Washington and the State 
College of Washington reported substantial growth. Mentioned 
by the University of Washington were photostat copies of early 
Columbia River and Puget Sound steamship records; William 
C. Fonda’s scrapbooks, including 6 relating to Alaska, with 
much biographical data; 2 scrapbooks of clippings relating to 
Colonel John W. Redington, famous Indian scout, the Reding- 
ton family, and Indian military affairs; and the account book 
and diary of Samuel James (1835-62), one volume giving a day- 
by-day account of a journey across the plains to Oregon, 1850- 
51. The State College of Washington received the notable Tan- 
natt collection consisting of 522 manuscript documents, letters, 
40 diaries, and many scrapbooks and ledgers. Among the items 
is a diary of a trip from Fort Randall in the Dakota territory 
to the East in 1861. Such prominent names as Kit Carson, Jef- 
ferson Davis, and Andrew Johnson are represented in the collec- 
tion. General Tannatt during the Gettysburg campaign was in 
command of the United States forces south of the Potomac and 
later, in 1879, was agent for Henry Villard, eastern financier, in 
the purchase of large areas of Oregon and Washington land. 

Latin-American history.—Widespread interest in Latin Amer- 
ica is being demonstrated by libraries throughout the United 
States. Starting in chronological order, the Cleveland Public 
Library acquired 16 volumes on pre-Spanish Mexico, including 
four facsimiles of native codices, of which the library already 
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possessed a nearly complete stock. The New York Public Li- 
brary noted the Estatutos generales de Barcelona (Mexico, 1585), 
a collection of statutes printed for the Franciscans in Mexico; 
this is the fifty-seventh Latin-American imprint prior to 1601 
in the Library’s collections. The John Carter Brown Library’s 
project for copying Latin-American books printed before 1801 
resulted in several hundred microfilms, all thus far taken from 
the Chilean National Library. Carochi’s Arte de la lengua mexi- 
cana (Mexico, 1645) went to the Boston Public Library, to- 
gether with several early works in English on the West Indies. 
The State College of Washington listed several Spanish manu- 
scripts of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with New 
World association, including a report on commerce and popula- 
tion in Spanish Louisiana about 1780, laws governing shipping 
from Cadiz in 1767, and two Spanish wills from Peru, 1670 and 
1802. 

More details are now available on a collection received in 
July, 1940, by Columbia University, briefly mentioned in last 
year’s survey. This is a private library of 5,000 volumes dealing 
largely with Spanish-American history and particularly with 
Mexico. It includes a number of early American imprints and 
about 200 manuscripts, some of them dating from the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Though the bulk of the collection falls 
in the field of history, there is some material of literary, legal, 
and engineering interest. Examples of early printed titles are 
Fernando de Valdes, Compilacién de las instrucciones del Oficio 
de la Santa Inquisicién (Madrid, 1574); Thomas de Torquemada, 
Compilacién de la Santa Inquisicién (Madrid, 1576); and An- 
tonio Rubio, Poeticarum institutionum liber variis ethnicorum 
(Mexico, 1605). Columbia also received, by gift, the William 
R. Shepherd library of 2,152 items on Latin-American history, 
containing many rare and unusual books. 

The extensive holdings of the University of Texas in the 
Latin-American field were augmented by a Central American 
collection consisting of some 3,000 pages of printed materials— 
official documents, decrees, regulations, and miscellaneous pa- 
pers—dealing with the first attempted federal union of the Cen- 
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tral American states, 1823-39. Many of these documents are 
the first productions of the printing press in Guatemala, Salva- 
dor, and Costa Rica. Another group of printed and manuscript 
items acquired by Texas, the Octavio Prieto collection, has an 
important bearing upon Texas and Mexican history. It com- 
prises files of official periodicals, state and national decrees, 
military and civil orders, proclamations, circulars, correspond- 
ence of officials, and occasional reports. The material originated 
chiefly in the state of Tamaulipas from 1820 to 1g00. The Uni- 
versity of Texas also added a number of rare and valuable 
Latin-American bibliographies and approximately 800 miscel- 
laneous titles on Spanish-American literature, art, and educa- 
tion. 

The Brazilian collection at the Library of Congress is re- 
ported to be steadily growing; among the materials deposited 
there was a library containing complete collections of many of 
the most prominent authors of Brazil and Spanish America 
from the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Like- 
wise worthy of note is a collection, presented to the Library of 
Congress, dealing with the history and culture of Puerto Rico 
particularly rich in pamphlets and periodicals. For its Manu- 
scripts Division the national library acquired the large and val- 
uable collection of papers of José Ignacio Rodriguez, eminent 
Cuban lawyer and writer, containing data on the several claims 
commissions and other legal matters from 1860 to 1907. 

Various other Latin-American accessions deserve mention. 
More than 2,000 Argentine books displayed in the Argentine 
Pavilion of the New York World’s Fair, an excellent representa- 
tion of literary and scholarly publications of the last ten years, 
were given to the New York Public Library. The same library 
received more than 200 volumes of Guadeloupe publications 
and materials. Yale made important additions to its Wagner 
Collection of books and manuscripts relating to Latin America. 
Duke University is purchasing extensively in Latin American 
history, especially for Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru; the 
year’s acquisitions included the 200 volume Bibliotheca peda- 
gogica brasileira and a set of original Peruvian maps and manu- 
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scripts; there was some emphasis on periodical files, on Spanish- 
American literature in translation, and on travel books relating 
to South America. Stanford University reported 556 volumes of 
Argentine literature. The University of Michigan purchased 
116 items published in Panama. The University of Tennessee 
noted g5 volumes in a Costa Rican collection. Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis) bought 200 books from Mexico and Guate- 
mala. Louisiana State University added to its West Indies col- 
lection a file of letters and petitions, 1728-38, relating to con- 
flicts between the English and Spanish governments; a diary of 
a staff officer in Martinique and Granada, 1795; and 14 docu- 
ments pertaining to plantation life in the West Indies, 17g0- 
1883. Oberlin College listed several important sets published in 
the mid-nineteenth century dealing with Mexican history and 
Ulloa’s Noticias americanas (Madrid, 1792). The University of 
Illinois procured the 10-volume Diccionario universal de historia 
y de geografia (Mexico, 1853-56). Duke University mentioned 
the official reports of the Argentine Supreme Court (1863- 
1941), Brazilian law compilations, and a complete file of the 
official organ of the Colombian Supreme Court. The University 
of California (Berkeley) added the official record of the Chilean 
Congress’ legislative proceedings from 1811 to 1845, in 37 vol- 
umes. Temple University reported Palau y Dulcet’s Manual 
del librero hispanoamericano; Oberlin College, Vindel’s Man- 
uel... . bibliofilo hispanoamericano. 

British history —A collection of early English parchment 
documents acquired by the Library of Congress extends from the 
thirteenth to the end of the sixteenth century and covers the 
reign of every monarch from Henry III to Elizabeth. These 
parchments relate to the changes of land tenure and the transfer 
of property in English localities. The Library of Congress was 
also given 1,500 pieces of similar material for later centuries of 
English history. Of the same nature were 171 manuscript items 
dealing with land tenure in England from the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the present time, acquired by Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. The University of California (Berkeley) became the owner 
of 2,600 pamphlets of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
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teenth centuries, printed for the most part in Great Britain and 
relating chiefly to English history. Princeton University ac- 
quired about too titles, largely first editions, by William 
Prynne, seventeenth-century English political and religious con- 
troversialist. The private library of the well-known historian, 
Arthur L. Cross, was acquired by the University of Michigan. 
The collection, consisting of about 3,400 pieces, covers general 
English history from the Romans in Britain to George VI and 
is notable for the number of standard editions it contains of the 
great English historians. To New York University was pre- 
sented an assemblage of 600 works relating to the history of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and to the history of Cambridge Uni- 
versity and its colleges. The St. Louis Public Library bought 
58 volumes of English county histories and early genealogies, 
some scarce, in expansion of an already extensive collection. 
The Boston Public Library listed a dozen extraordinary Eng- 
lish titles of travel, geography, and historical chronicles pub- 
lished in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles received several similar works, 
including first editions of Holinshed’s Chronicles, Loggan’s Ox- 
onia illustrada, and Sir Francis Drake. The University of Illi- 
nois acquired 27 volumes of The present state of Europe, 1688- 
1721; and Duke University added Baker’s Chronicle of the kings 
of England (London, 1674). 

Great sets of source material published by various official 
and nonofficial agencies were frequently reported. Among them 
were the following: complete sets, 1,118 volumes, of Hansard’s 
Debates and Cobbett’s Parliamentary history of England, to lowa 
State College and to the University of Southern California; 
Hansard’s Debates (1803-1937), in 1,035 volumes, to Wellesley 
College; House of Lords Fournal (1509-1726), House of Com- 
mons Yournal (1547-1800), and fairly complete files of publica- 
tions of ten leading English historical societies, to the Univer- 
sity of Missouri; House of Commons Fournal (1857-1931), to 
the University of California (Berkeley); complete set of His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission Reports, to Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore; British Foreign Office’s Commercial reports 
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of consuls (1862-86), Reports of secretaries of embassies and lega- 
tions on manufactures, commerce, etc. (1868-86), and Diplomatic 
and consular reports, annual and miscellaneous series (1887- 
1916), to University of Texas; Hakluyt Society Works and Navy 
Record Society Publications, to University of Rochester. 

Some interesting materials were received for other portions 
of the British Empire. The Cleveland Public Library bought 
nearly 250 manuscripts, containing 19,000 pages, on British 
India from 1750 to 1850, including letters of George III, the 
younger Pitt, Clive, Warren Hastings, and Lord Cornwallis. 
The wide scope of the material on military, political, and eco- 
nomic subjects ranges from cotton-growing to the proposed 
seizure of Mauritius to preserve the island from Napoleon. 
From another source 24 manuscript accounts of the East India 
Company came to the same library. Yale University acquired 
the correspondence and other papers, as well as books and pam- 
phlets, relating to the career of John Hays Hammond, American 
mining engineer, in South Africa. The University of Washing- 
ton added 45 volumes on Irish history. Harvard noted substan- 
tial growth in its holdings of early nineteenth-century Canadian 
documents. Columbia University secured an almost complete 
set of the briefs and exhibits of the Royal Commission on Do- 
minion-Provincial Relations of Canada, a significant study of 
federalism. Files of the Canadian House of Commons Debates 
(1875 to date) and of the Canada gazette (1871-1940) were re- 
ported by the University of Colorado. 

Other European history.—Probably owing to war conditions, 
acquisitions of European history materials, exclusive of the 
British, were limited in extent. The Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary was given 20 sixteenth- and seventeenth-century editions 
of the works of the Italian-English historian, Polydore Vergil, 
bringing to 25 the library’s holding of that author’s works pub- 
lished prior to 1700. A group of 78 manuscripts written in 
northern France during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries went to the Newberry Library. Western Re- 
serve University’s valuable collection on the Old Régime in 
France, the French Revolution, and Napoleon was augmented by 
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approximately 400 volumes, including many standard primary 
and secondary sources. Fourteen books by and about J. N. 
Billaud-Varenne (1756-1819), French Revolutionist, were pre- 
sented to the University of Nebraska. Stanford University re- 
ported 590 volumes of French history from the library of Joseph 
Bonaparte. Two monumental sets of sources for French history 
were acquired by Duke University: Collection des mémoires rela- 
tifs @ [’histoire de France, in 130 volumes, and Collection des 
mémoires relatifs 2 la révolution frangaise, in 36 volumes. Wes- 
leyan University received a set of the great Histoire générale de 
Paris, in 63 volumes. The University of Washington recorded 
773 volumes of French parliamentary publications from 1839 
to 1935. Johns Hopkins University was bequeathed nearly 400 
volumes dealing chiefly with the history of Switzerland. A com- 
plete set of Bundesblatt der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, 
in over 400 volumes—believed to be the only unbroken file in 
the United States—was received by Wesleyan University. 

Propaganda material is being collected by various libraries 
for the two world wars. Temple University, for example, se- 
cured a collection of 1,426 English, French, Italian, Dutch, Ca- 
nadian, and American World War I posters; the University of 
Minnesota more than 1,000 such posters; and Brown University 
has received propaganda of the nations at war from 135 differ- 
ent agencies. Duke University has acquired a collection of anti- 
Hitler periodicals and pamphlets published in various countries 
by German exiles. The Brooklyn Public Library was given a 
collection of thousands of posters, original cartoons, magazine 
and newspaper, and postcards published in the belligerent coun- 
tries during World War I. 

Among auxiliary historical sciences, geographical materials 
were most frequently reported. Accessions at the Library of 
Congress numbered nearly 16,000 map sheets, manuscript maps, 
and atlases; included were important early American examples. 
The New York Public Library secured two editions—Venice, 
1518, and Leyden, 1562—of Sacro Bosco, making 72 fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century examples of this geographer’s works in 
the library’s possession. Columbia University listed a first edi- 
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tion of Ortelius’ Theatrum orbis terrarium (Antwerp, 1570), one 
of the great contributions of the sixteenth-century Flemish 
school of geography; and Bruin’s Civitates orbis terrarum (Co- 
logne, 1572). The collection of early atlases at the University 
of Illinois was supplemented by 2 sixteenth-, 4 seventeenth-, 
and 1 eighteenth-century examples, with works by Ptolemy, 
Ortelius, Mercator, Blaeu, Wit, and L’Isle; several accounts of 
voyages and travel for the same period were also acquired. To 
its already remarkable collection the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary added 7 atlases and 3 geographies of early date. The 
Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, listed a noteworthy group 
of some Io atlases published from 1602 to 1749, including the 
work of Blaeu, Danckert, Doncker, Dudley, Jansson, Brouck- 
ner, Moll, Langenes, Coronelli, and Mercator; the Museum also 
received several early geographies and accounts of voyages and 
explorations. Yale University’s accessions included an appar- 
ently previously unrecorded map of America by Blaeu, pub- 
lished in Amsterdam about 1669; 2 seventeenth-century sailing 
charts, also done in Amsterdam; and an 1805 chart of Long 
Island Sound, published in New York. The John Carter Brown 
Library reported the atlas of sea charts entitled American pilot 
(Boston, 1794) and a group of 14 maps containing, for example, 
Collett’s map of North Carolina (1770), Sauthier’s New York 
(1779), Ratzer’s plans of New York City (1776), and Henry’s 
Virginia (1770). For more recent times the Cleveland Public 
Library mentioned the great Bol’ Shoi Sovetskii atlas mira and 
the Taal-atlas van Noord- en Zuid-Nederland. Wesleyan Uni- 
versity procured a complete set of map sheets of the British 
survey of Egypt and an almost complete set (877 sheets) of the 
Ordnance Survey map of Scotland. The University of Rich- 
mond was given 143 topographic maps of Virginia. 


OTHER SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Radical social movements, business and economics, political 
science, education, and law were all represented to a greater or 
less extent in reports of the year’s acquisitions. Harvard pur- 
chased large collections of early American anarchist and com- 
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munist publications, including newspapers, periodicals, and 
ephemeral matter. The University of Omaha extended its col- 
lection of Icariana—books once owned by the Icarian commu- 
nists of Corning, Iowa, a French social movement which once 
claimed 400,000 members. The New York Public Library se- 
cured by gift manuscripts, books, and miscellaneous material 
relating to Emma Goldman, noted American anarchist; also the 
papers, 1895-1938, of Bolton Hall, lawyer, author, lecturer, and 
social reformer, consisting of correspondence with numerous 
people prominent in public life, material on Henry George and 
the single tax, teachings of Tolstoy, proposed restoration of 
land to the people, co-operative enterprises based upon agri- 
culture, and the cultivation of vacant lots in American cities. 
The library and papers of W. H. Smyth, engineer and writer, 
went to the University of California (Berkeley); they consist of 
1,280 volumes and a collection of pamphlets, clippings, and 
manuscripts, dealing chiefly with technocracy, industrial de- 
mocracy, the Eclectic American League, and like topics. Duke 
University has collected about 1,000 pieces of pamphlet litera- 
ture concerning radical social movements; Duke also obtained 
a complete file, 1908-23, of the New York call, the most impor- 
tant Socialist newspaper. 

An important English collection, the London Conservative 
Library, a special collection of 5,500 items in politics and eco- 
nomics, was acquired by the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Louisiana State University, in the Ely Collection, se- 
cured a group of manuscripts illustrating significant English 
economic organizations of the fifteenth through the nineteenth 
centuries, including such items as manor-court proceedings, in- 
dentures, and manor rolls. The University of Chicago received 
1,000 volumes containing practically all the most important 
works in economic theory and in mathematical economics, in- 
cluding a number of collectors’ items; there are also 1,500 re- 
prints dealing with the same subjects. Iowa State College made 
further additions to its collection of tracts pertaining to the 
history of social and economic theory, co-operation, rural econ- 
omy, and the tariff before the twentieth century. Columbia 
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University’s notable collection on accounting history reported 
an increase of printed and manuscript material, including the 
1788 ledger of a Philadelphia merchant, and account books of 
several New York City merchants during the first part of the 
nineteenth century. Columbia also was presented with 50 large 
folders of samples of material used by large industrial concerns 
in actual advertising campaigns. Enoch Pratt Library received 
a similar collection of advertising data for 1930-40. The Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) secured the first 139 volumes of 
listing statements of the New York Stock Exchange. To New 
York University were donated several extensive files of corpora- 
tion reports and about 200 documents of interest to the business 
historian: specimens of bonds, deeds, insurance policies, notes, 
drafts, receipts, etc., for the period 1860-80. Stanford Univer- 
sity was given an insurance collection of 328 volumes. 

At the University of Connecticut there was established a col- 
lection of approximately 1,500 books, documents, and pam- 
phlets in the general field of agricultural economics, with special 
emphasis on co-operation and farm management. Duke re- 
ceived the Osborne papers (1885-94), an excellent set of records 
for studying the activities of a farmer’s suballiance as it func- 
tioned in a southern community. 

In education Emory University developed a considerable col- 
lection on educational history, including histories of many 
American and foreign colleges and universities, biographies of 
famous educators, educational writings of philosophers, psychol- 
ogists, and historians, files of journals, and society publications. 
Berea College received from a group surveying the educational 
facilities of the Southern Appalachian region the working tools 
of the survey, including detailed maps of 230 counties, bulle- 
tins, and other publications devoted to a study of the area. Of 
value both for Negro and education history is a manuscript, 
reported by Howard University, of the Visiting Book of the 
Colored Grammar School, New York City, for the years 1854- 
g2, containing salary schedules, correspondence, records of 
teachers, and similar data for the first and only colored gram- 
mar school in New York City. About 500 pieces of correspond- 
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ence and other documents relative to Negro participation in the 
New York World’s Fair went to the New York Public Library. 

While the field was not systematically investigated, several 
libraries reported collections in law. Wesleyan University pur- 
chased over 2,000 volumes on international law, chiefly French 
and German publications. The University of Texas added a 
valuable collection of English legal treatises, biographies, and 
trials. Some 10,000 pieces of correspondence and other manu- 
scripts (1870-90) of Charles P. Daly, chief justice of the New 
York Court of Common Pleas, came to the New York Public 
Library. Columbia University received two large groups of ma- 
terial about the late United States Supreme Court Justice Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo. An important group of material for penal 
history was acquired by Temple University—the original Min- 
utes (1787-1886, except 1833-51), and the Acting Committee 
minutes (1798-1918), in 21 volumes, of the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society. 

Several other social-science collections should be mentioned. 
Columbia University was given the McBain library of some 
3,500 books, pamphlets, and periodicals in the field of govern- 
ment and public law. Purdue University received 3,000 vol- 
umes dealing with constitutional law, politics, government, and 
English and American history. Stanford University procured 
292 volumes of constitutional law and Americana. The New 
York Public Library added 1,000 books and pamphlets and 
about 3,000 numbers of periodicals to its collection on temper- 
ance. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

Queens College, New York, obtained a 1,300-volume collec- 
tion on philosophy, brought together over the last thirty years 
by a member of the Harvard philosophy faculty. 

Scattered materials were reported for the field of religion. 
The University of California (Los Angeles) acquired a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous English religious tracts and epistles (1621- 
1792) and a collection of English sermons (1706-14) in 81 pam- 
phlets. Harvard made significant additions to its collection of 
Quaker literature. Emory University added the Clements col- 
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lection of Wesleyana, containing a number of books and por- 
traits, 26 John Wesley letters—12 unpublished—and numerous 
letters of other members of the Wesley family. Acquired at the 
same time was a collection of the papers of Augustus Toplady, 
author of Rock of ages, believed to be all the Toplady manu- 
scripts in existence. To Syracuse University was given a com- 
plete set of the Wyoming Conference Minutes of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church from 1852 to the present time, said to be one 
of the only two complete sets in existence. A group of original 
letters and other documents received by the State College of 
Washington relates to the work of members of the Oregon Mis- 
sion of the Presbyterian Church’s American Board, especially 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. The minutes 
and reports of various religious bodies in the South went to 
Duke University. The Henry E. Huntington Library was pre- 
sented with an important and interesting collection on the his- 
tory of Christian Science. Among individual works, Howard 
University secured a group of sixteenth- and seventeenth-cen- 
tury Bibles and New Testaments in Greek, Latin, and English, 
and 4 sixteenth-century editions of John Calvin’s works in 
Latin and English. Temple University secured the 1676 folio 
edition of Richard Hooker’s Works and the 55-volume edition 
of Martin Luther’s Werke. Oberlin College noted two large sets: 
Baronius’ Annales ecclesiastici (1738-59), in 37 volumes, and 
Church historians of England (1853-68), in 24 volumes. The 
“Aitken” Bible, printed in Philadelphia, 1781-82, was secured 
for the Boston Public Library; while the American Antiquarian 
Society reported the Douay or Catholic Bible printed by Carey, 
Stewart and Company at Philadelphia in 1799, the rarest of all 
early American Bibles. 

Non-Christian religions were represented by a 1,100-volume 
collection of Judaica and Hebraica, dealing chiefly with Jewish 
history, philosophy, and religion, presented to New York Uni- 
versity. The University of Texas obtained a complete set in 39 
volumes of the King of Siam’s edition of the Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, printed in 1895 and presented then by the king of Siam 
to forty-nine American libraries. 
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FINE ARTS 


The year’s outstanding accessions in the fine arts unquestion- 
ably came in the field of music. It is difficult to summarize in 
brief space additions to the largest such library, the Music Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress. Statistics show 172,194 pieces 
of music, 4,659 volumes of music literature, and 1,212 volumes 
of music theory received there. Included were original holo- 
graph scores of American and foreign composers, holograph let- 
ters, early European and American imprints, opera librettos, 
folk songs, and numerous recordings. The Boston Public Li- 
brary purchased many important orchestral works in full score 
by composers of Great Britain, the United States, and the 
Soviet Union, the last including an interesting group of folk 
songs; a small collection of Japanese music; 25 volumes of Eng- 
lish vocal music of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries; and 
such sets as Chilesotti’s Biblioteca di rarita musicali and David's 
Music of the Moravians in America. Columbia University was 
presented with 373 volumes and pieces of French composers of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; 68 French works of 
musical literature; and records of 52 French composers of the 
eighteenth to twentieth centuries. Columbia alse strengthened 
its holdings of music bibliography, periodicals, and historical 
sets of early music, including the Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek 
Peters (1894-1938). The University of Rochester reported a col- 
lection of seventeenth-century religious compositions by little- 
known composers of the period; there are 80 part books, all ex- 
cept one published in Milan from 1602 to 1691. Rochester 
added holographs of Haydn and Schubert. Newberry Library 
secured 245 volumes of scores and books about music, including 
the rare Luscinus’ Musurgia (Strassburg, 1536), a work describ- 
ing with text and woodcuts various musical instruments; a 
group of 6 eighteenth-century manuscripts, the works of Hasse, 
Jommelli, Porpora, and Leonardo da Vinci; and full orchestral 
scores of several more recent composers. Western Reserve Uni- 
versity noted a gift of 37 pieces of musical manuscript written 
between the thirteenth and the seventeenth centuries, for the 
later period chiefly English in origin. Several groups of material 
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were mentioned by the New York Public Library: from the 
Beethoven Association, books, music, pictures, manuscripts, 
and material on the life and works of Beethoven; manuscripts 
and printed editions of Courtlandt Palmer and manuscripts of 
other American composers; photographs, scripts, scores, sheet 
music, lyrics, and orchestrations for Philip H. Niven’s musical 
comedies of 1910~11; and a series of orchestral scores. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan was presented with a collection of books, 
manuscripts, and music about the carillon. The University of 
Illinois added a number of volumes on the history and use of the 
organ, over 100 scores of organ music from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth centuries, and several volumes of early English music. 
A varied music collection, but including a notable range of ora- 
torios and opera scores, went to the University of Colorado; it 
has the full score in manuscript of Dudley Buck’s The light of 
Asia. The University of Washington’s musicology division was 
enriched by early theoretical works, histories, and 10 volumes 
of Tudor church music. Wesleyan University procured a 600- 
piece collection of popular American music for the period 1830 
70, many items rare, and also a collection of cowboy songs. 
Brown University’s Harris Collection reflects a new output of 
patriotic and military songs; Brown also received 6,200 records 
and 1,100 music scores for many countries and periods. The 
University of North Carolina Woman's College secured more 
music manuscripts for its holograph collection of North Caro- 
lina musicians. Some major sets were listed by Oberlin College 
and the University of Texas: to Oberlin, the Denkmdler der 
tonkunst in Osterreich, and the definitive edition of Handel; to 
Texas, Beethoven’s complete works, and Tagliapietra’s 4nto- 
logia.... per piano. 

Perhaps the leading acquisition in other branches of the fine 
arts was the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collec- 
tion, containing more than 12,000 books on Byzantine, early 
Christian, and medieval art, which became a part of the Har- 
vard University Library, though it is located in Washington, 
D.C. The New York Public Library became owner of the Tif- 
fany collection: about 1,200 pieces on art, heraldry, engraving, 
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designing, and similar subjects. An outstanding accession at 
the Boston Public Library was the Wiggin collection, valued at 
two million dollars; the emphasis of the collection is on prints, 
and it is made up not only of prints as such but also of a large 
number of books illustrated by etchings or engravings by cele- 
brated artists. The thousands of prints are supplemented by 
many working sketches, drawings, and paintings. Wesleyan 
University reported a collection of over 600 volumes on the 
making, history, and interpretation of prints, supplementing 
an important gift of prints received by the library several years 
ago. Johns Hopkins University came into possession of the 
Mansfield collection of books and pamphlets on oriental art, 
including the works of both oriental and occidental writers. 
Stanford University reported a gift of 846 volumes in the fine 
arts and 83 Goya prints. 

In architecture Columbia listed a considerable number of rare 
titles purchased for the Avery Library, from the seventeenth 
century onward; one item is an extra-illustrated edition in 18 
volumes of Thomas Tanner’s Notitia monastica, with engrav- 
ings, original drawings, and notes, forming a unique source of 
information as to the condition of English monastic buildings 
and their surroundings in the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Columbia also received a collection of books and pam- 
phlets on British housing and city planning. The New York 
Public Library obtained the letters and papers of Richard Up- 
john (1839-78), noted architect of churches and public build- 
ings. The collection of photographic negatives of early Ameri- 
can architecture in the Library of Congress was increased by 
about 1,800 and now totals over 28,000; at the same time 2,287 
new measured drawings were received, bringing the total to 
nearly 20,000. A gift of 500 architectural books to the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska was announced. 

Of interest to sculptors are the records added to Emory Uni- 
versity of the Stone Mountain Confederate Monumental Asso- 
ciation, the organization which attempted to carve a memo- 
rial on Stone Mountain in Georgia; the collection consists of 
about 20,000 letters and other papers and includes correspond- 
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ence from the two sculptors, Gutzon Borglum and Augustus 
Lukeman, and from many famous Americans interested in the 
project. 

Some distinctive materials were reported by Iowa State Col- 
lege: files of early fashion magazines; a 1782 history of hair- 
dress, extra-illustrated with hundreds of eighteenth-century 
prints, including some by Rowlandson; several monumental 
works on pottery; many important works on textiles; and un- 
usual titles on folk art. The Henry E. Huntington Library was 
presented with Io titles on antique laces and fine embroidery. 

Important individual titles in the fine arts, chiefly of a basic 
nature but comprising some rare works also, were mentioned 
by Duke University, Oberlin College, Pratt Institute, Rice In- 
stitute, the University of Rochester, the University of Texas, 
and Wellesley College. 


SCIENCE 


In so far as reported, scientific acquisitions fell mainly in bi- 
ological fields, with some important materials also mentioned 
for mathematics. Historical phases of science were much em- 
phasized. Iowa State College added many early and rare titles, 
beginning with Euclid’s Elementa (Venice, 1491) and extending 
into the early literature of biology and physiology, microscopy 
and bacteriology, botany—including herbals, Linneana, floras, 
older American works, and monographs of single genera, con- 
chology and ichthyology, entomology, and ornithology; the clas- 
sic writers in all these subjects are extensively represented among 
the new accessions. The University of California (Los Angeles) 
was given the Dickey collection of vertebrate zodlogy, which, 
in addition to 50,000 bird and mammal specimens, contains a 
library on vertebrate zodlogy of approximately 7,000 volumes, 
with the section on ornithology particularly strong. The John 
Crerar Library received the famous Kral-Lafar-Pribram collec- 
tion of books, pamphlets, slides, and photographs on parasitol- 
ogy, bacteriology, and allied topics. The strength of the collec- 
tion, which contains about 5,000 pamphlets, 500 books, and 
periodical files, lies in its complete sets of periodicals and serials, 
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monographs and special works, unique documentations on spe- 
cial subjects, manuscripts, portraits, photographs, etc., much 
of which never was available in the book trade. Another collec- 
tion going to the Crerar Library is a group of 2,500 photo- 
graphs, mezzotints, engravings, and woodcuts of scientific and 
medical men. At the University of Georgia substantial growth 
was noted in parasitology journals, and the library now contains 
most of the English-language journals directly or collaterally 
relating to this subject. Amherst College was presented with 
approximately 1,400 volumes on Lepidoptera, a collection in- 
cluding fine copies of early works, rarities, variant issues, color 
plates, and a working group of handbooks, reprints, and basic 
works. The University of California (Berkeley) received a nat- 
ural history collection of 387 volumes, chiefly on ornithology, 
and also, from a member of the zodlogy faculty, an unusual col- 
lection of letters including correspondence with the founders of 
modern zoélogy and many other scientists. The University of 
Southern California is continuing to develop its collection of 
works on scientific expeditions. 

There is not space to list individual items, but notable addi- 
tions of early and scarce titles in various branches of science 
were listed by the Boston Public Library, the University of 
Texas, the University of California at Los Angeles, Duke Uni- 
versity, and Oberlin College. Substantial growth of scientific 
periodical files was indicated at Georgia School of Techology, 
Rice Institute, Oregon State College, and the University of 
Missouri. 

Columbia University added 23 books to the Smith Library 
on the History of Mathematics, 12 of them dealing with old 
scientific instruments in which the collection is especially rich. 
At Brown University the ambitious mathematics microfilm 
project has resulted in the copying of 1,200 volumes, totaling 
600,000 pages, including some unpublished works but princi- 
pally serial titles, such as proceedings of foreign scientific acad- 
emies. Brown was presented with a first edition of Newton’s 
Principia mathematica (1687). The University of Missouri re- 
ceived the gift of a 3,000-volume private library in mathematics. 
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Historical titles of interest in the mathematical field were listed 
by the Boston Public Library, Iowa State College, the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley), and the University of Illinois. 

The leading collection reported in psychology was the profes- 
sional library of 5,000 volumes presented to the Joint Univer- 
sity Libraries, Nashville, by Dr. Lewis M. Terman. The library 
includes complete files of American psychological journals since 
1905. 

The medical field was not covered systematically, though 
some important collections turned up incidentally. The Army 
Medical Library purchased additional Arabic, Turkish, and 
Persian manuscripts of medical interest to increase its holdings 
to 123 pieces. The earliest of the new items belongs to the 
twelfth century. The same library obtained several hundred 
Italian balneographical pamphlets of the nineteenth century, 
and a special search was made for sixteenth-century medical 
literature, resulting in a number of accessions. From a retiring 
member of its medical faculty the University of Chicago re- 
ceived a large private library, including 1,200 volumes of jour- 
nals, 300 monographs, and 12,000 reprints, chiefly in the field 
of physiology. Columbia University received a collection of 
books, pamphlets, and scrapbooks on anti-vaccination and 
anti-vivisection activities. The University of Texas bought 
some 3,000 items—bound volumes, pamphlets, dissertations, 
reprints, and exerpts—for cancer research. The Library of 
Congress was given a 2,500-volume collection on gastronomy, 
comprising material on the sources, preparation, and consump- 
tion of foods, their chemistry, bacteriology, preservation, etc., 
from early times to the present. A medical library of 1,700 vol- 
umes, chiefly in anatomy, went to the University of Wisconsin; 
and a 1,200-volume collection of the same nature was presented 
to the University of Missouri. 


TECHNOLOGY 


During the year the Denver Public Library came into owner- 
ship of a collection of rare historical material on aeronautics, 
covering the period 1638-1940; included are more than 1,400 
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pictures, lithographs, drawings, engravings, and books, a major- 
ity preceding the actual invention of the airplane. The Hunt- 
ington Library added 2 colored engravings of the early nine- 
teenth century to its large aeronautical collection. Iowa State 
College reported several American and English engineering 
titles of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Purdue 
University, in the same field, secured 3 sixteenth- and 6 eight- 
eenth-century imprints for its history of engineering collection. 

In military and naval science Harvard noted the acquisition 
of a group of early military books. The Mariners’ Museum at 
Newport News, Virginia, made numerous additions to its im- 
portant collection on naval history, shipbuilding, navigation, 
voyages and explorations, and other werks bearing upon marine 
history. The Museum’s list of accessions for the year embraces 
a rich variety of books published from about 1600 to modern 
times, including 50 volumes in Spanish and Portuguese on his- 
tory, navigation, and maritime law; 40 engravings of naval 
scenes, shipyards, etc., 1824-26; and similar documents. Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology obtained 27 volumes on 
whales and whaling, ranging from 1692 to recent times; g are 
by Japanese writers and relate to the Japanese whaling indus- 
try in the nineteenth century. The University of Minnesota 
was presented with 110 volumes on deep-sea navigation. 

The New York Public Library received nearly 1,000 volumes 
of United States patents for 1871-1912. The University of Min- 
nesota obtained approximately the same number to complete 
its file. 

In agriculture Iowa State College mentioned many eight- 
eenth- and early nineteenth-century treatises on the grain trade, 
bees, poultry, pigs, dairying, and veterinary science. Some rare 
periodical titles were among the acquisitions. The same li- 
brary’s historical collection of cookbooks and works dealing 
with foods added significant titles. Stanford University added 
109 volumes on cookery. At the University of Illinois a number 
of works on beekeeping, books and periodicals, were procured. 
The University of Missouri picked up further files of early farm 
journals. The University of Tennessee received commonplace 
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books, herd records, and sales and milk-test records for certain 
Tennessee farms (1856-1916) and also 112 pamphlets of herd 
lists and sales catalogs of Jersey cattle and the Tennessee walk- 
ing horse. The Corn Industries Research Foundation presented 
to Columbia University a 4,000-card bibliography on starch, to 
be maintained by the gift of additional cards. 


BOOK HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The earliest material acquired bearing upon the history of 
writing was the Eames Babylonian Collection received by the 
New York Public Library—about 1,000 inscribed clay tablets, 
cylinder and stamp seals, and other objects, ranging over the 
whole extent of ancient Mesopotamian civilizations from ear- 
liest Sumerian to the latest Assyrian. A group of 12 clay tablets 
with cuneiform inscriptions was reported by Brown University. 
Next were certain documents in the field of early papermaking 
and printing in China, listed by the Newberry Library; they 
include two rolls from the celebrated temple library found in 
the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas at Tun-huang on the bor- 
der of Chinese Turkestan, sealed from a.p. 1035 to the year 
1900. Similar material from this source went to the Library of 
Congress. The Pierpont Morgan Library’s notable collection 
of medieval and Renaissance manuscripts was increased by 12, 
plus a fragment and a single leaf. Among the specimens are a 
fourteenth-century Italian missal, illuminated by Niccoléd da 
Bologna; a thirteenth-century missal, written and illuminated 
in Lower Austria; a secular work, Lancelot du Lac, 3 volumes, 
written in France in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and 
2 fourteenth-century manuscripts of the classics, Aristotle and 
Ovid, both Italian in origin. The Boston Public Library re- 
corded 8 examples of medieval manuscripts, beginning with an 
Italian picture Bible of 1380, 2 French Books of Hours of the 
fifteenth century, and comprising other pieces from Persia, 
Flanders, France, and Italy. Yale University procured a six- 
tcenth-century illuminated French Book of Hours. Stanford 
University received a fifteenth-century Vergil manuscript on 
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vellum and an illuminated Book of Hours of the Flemish Ren- 
aissance period. 

For the study of primitive writing a group of material re- 
ported by the University of Michigan is of interest. This is a 
collection of writings on bamboo and other manuscripts from 
India, including native alphabets, vocabularies, etc. 

Resources in incunabula and other early printing grew sub- 
stantially. The Pierpont Morgan Library received 80 incunab- 
ula, adding 24 presses and Io towns not previously represented 
in the Library. The Library’s Caxtons and Pynsons were men- 
tioned previously; the collection also comprised 7 editions of 
Aristotle, a 1474 Cicero from Naples, a first edition (Rome, 
1469) of Strabo’s Geographia, 10 biblical and liturgical texts, 
and several important illustrated books, including 10 Italian 
examples. In the American Type Founders Company library, 
Columbia University received 69 incunabula, including Fust 
and Schoeffer’s Canon Missae (1458), one of 2 known copies, 
and many other very rare works. The University of Michigan 
bought or was given Ig incunabula, including a 1485 Bamberg 
work printed on vellum and a 1496 Hieronymus printed in 
Salamanca, Spain. Of the 15 titles listed by the Boston Public 
Library, the most famous are Balbus’ Catholicon (Mainz, 1460) 
and Caxton’s Golden legend (Westminster, 1483); the same li- 
brary added a dozen valuable examples to its collection of early 
illustrated books and Tory’s Champfleury (Paris, 1529). Yale 
University obtained some 15 incunabula, with the Ratdolt, 
Drach, Koberger, Zel, Priiss, Flach, Creussner, and other 
presses represented. The University of California (Los Angeles) 
added ro incunabula, including 4 Francesco Petarca items. Two 
fifteenth-century books described by the Newberry Library are 
Sacro Bosco’s Sphaera mundi (Venice, 1485), the first specimen 
of printing with more than two colors, and Spechtshart’s Flores 
musicae, one of the first books to contain musical notation 
printed from wood blocks. Newberry also added 65 titles to its 
collection of sixteenth-century illustrated books. The New York 
Public Library reported 2 works: Missale Brixinense (Augs- 
burg, 1493) and Frischlin’s Hohenzollernhochzeit (Augsburg, 
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1599), the latter including many woodcuts. Other incunabula 
reported were § (including Boccaccio’s De geneologia deorum) to 
the University of Texas; 3 to Wesleyan University; 4 (including 
Spiegel van Sassen [Gouda, 1479]) to Harvard; a 1486 Breyden- 
bach to the University of Washington; Jacobus de Clusa’s 
Tractatus de animabus to the Cleveland Public Library; a 
Nuremberg chronicle to Wellesley College; and a 1499 Strassburg 
imprint to the University of West Virginia. 

Later centuries were also represented. The University of 
Washington (Seattle) noted works from the Strawberry Hill 
Press (1760), Baskerville Press (Milton’s Paradise lost and Par- 
adise regained), Bodoni and Kelmscott presses; the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, the Golden Cockerel Press’s Chaucer, and speci- 
mens from the Ashendene and Cresset presses; the University 
of Michigan, the Kelmscott Press’s Love is enough (1897), and 
the Ashendene Press’s Dante. Yale University received a gift 
of 58 books from Pacific Coast printing offices, including the 
Grabhorn, Windsor, and other presses. Bruce Rogers presented 
several volumes of his designing to Purdue University. 

Books about books collections figured in the year’s news. 
Title to the extensive library on printing and allied graphic 
arts, formerly the property of the American Type Founders 
Company, passed to Columbia University. The collection, 
which contains 16,600 printed items, is generally considered 
the largest and most complete in the United States, and per- 
haps in the world, dealing with broad aspects of the history of 
printing and industrial graphic arts. It is particularly strong 
for incunabula, periodicals relating to printing, and type-speci- 
men books. To Amherst College was donated a collection of 
books illustrative of the history of Greek-letter typography, 
comprising examples of the work of great printers and presses 
from the sixteenth century onward as well as the esoteric pro- 
ductions of little-known presses. 

One collection in the field of bibliography proper merits men- 
tion. The American Antiquarian Society was recipient of a 
complete file of the Walpole Galleries catalogs, 1915-32, all 
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priced and with the names of buyers. This gives the Society an 
almost unbroken collection of book-sale catalogs for the last 
fifty years. 


NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


The earliest newspaper file reported was a microfilm of the 
London daily advertiser (1731-69), secured by Harvard in co- 
operation with Yale. Among other English material, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania obtained a complete set of Pa/mer’s in- 
dex to the Times (London); Enoch Pratt Library added the same 
index for the period 1868-1939; and the University of Tennes- 
see, a run of the Times itself from 1883 to 1934. For the United 
States the Department of Research and Record of Colonial 
Williamsburg listed unique copies of the Virginia gazette for De- 
cember 12 and 19, 1755; Enoch Pratt Library, some 65 volumes 
of various Maryland papers from 1800 to 1906; the American 
Antiquarian Society, 25 files of papers from various sections of 
the country, eighteenth to twentieth centuries; Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, a complete file, almost unique, of the Middletown 
(Conn.) sentinel, 1827-31; Duke University, the Daily picayune 
(New Orleans), 1843-66; the University of Georgia, an almost 
complete run of the Savannah morning news, 1852 to date, and 
a complete set of the Atlanta Georgian; Temple University, a 
collection of Civil War papers, 1861-66; Oberlin College, the 
New York herald, 1861-65; Illinois State Historical Library, 
files of several Illinois papers, 1834-1934; the University of 
Omaha, the Omaha bee-news, 1871-1937, with an index for 1889- 
99; University of Oklahoma, a complete run of the Alva daily 
pioneer, 1890-1905; and the University of Texas, the Spring- 
field (Mass.) republican, 1894-1911. A journalism collection an- 
nounced by the Newark (N.J.) Public Library includes biog- 
raphies of newspapermen, practical books on newspaper work, 
histories of famous newspapers, and histories of journalism. 
The University of Minnesota received 700 books and periodicals 
relating to journalism. 

Periodical files, general and for special subjects, were numer- 
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ous among the year’s accessions. Since virtually all these will 
be recorded in the Union Jist of serials, individual titles can be 
omitted here. One exception should be made for the rare 4mer- 
ican magazine and historical chronicle, 1744-45, reported by the 
University of California (Berkeley), with Nos. 8-16 of the first 
volume and Nos. 1-12 of the second volume. Enoch Pratt Li- 
brary secured 342 volumes of eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century American periodicals; the University of Rochester, 
many volumes of American periodicals published before 1850; 
the University of Washington, 121 volumes on film of early 
nineteenth-century American periodicals; Duke University, 
several files of southern periodicals before 1840. From the for- 
mer Iowa State Library 2,400 volumes were transferred to Iowa 
State College; the collection includes many nineteenth-century 
sets of American and British literary and political magazines 
as well as numerous titles in social-science subjects. Yale Uni- 
versity obtained a large group of “little magazines.” 

In addition to government publications mentioned under sub- 
ject headings, other accessions, especially of older American ma- 
terial, were reported. The Library of Congress is making a spe- 
cial effort to collect as complete a file as possible of state legisla- 
tive journals and listed several eighteenth-century volumes re- 
ceived. The University of Illinois added 300 volumes of legisla- 
tive journals and is now fairly complete for all the states, except 
for the Colonial period. The University of Virginia stressed the 
acquisition of early session laws of Georgia, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. The College of William and Mary se- 
cured a complete run of United States government publications 
from 1850 to 1865. The University of California (Berkeley) re- 
ported 162 volumes of the collected documents of Kentucky for 
1840-1919 and 125 volumes for South Carolina, 1880-1940. The 
University of Minnesota received over 25,000 state and county 
publications. 


CONCLUSION 


One fact stands out from the foregoing mass of detail: there 
has been no diminution from the two previous years in the num- 
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ber, variety, and importance of 1940-4! accessions. It is true 
that great foreign collections arriving on American shores have 
dwindled to a thin trickle. This situation is particularly ap- 
parent in the sections relating to European history and litera- 
ture. The materials of foreign origin which did reach libraries 
here have, with few exceptions, been in the United States for a 
considerable period in the hands of private collectors and deal- 
ers. On the other hand, to offset the retarded flow from abroad, 
the tendency was accelerated to break up great private collec- 
tions by direct gift to libraries or by way of the auction room. 
As evidence, one might cite dispersal of the Hearst, Howe, New- 
ton, Young, and other notable private libraries. Reasons for 
this trend are complex; high taxation was undoubtedly a potent 
factor. In any case, public and institutional libraries profited 
thereby. 











HONORS WORK AND THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE LIBRARY IMPLICATIONS 
OF INDEPENDENT-STUDY PROGRAMS 


EDWARD B. STANFORD 


undergraduates to pursue an individualized, inde- 

pendent plan of study confront the college librarian 
with a number of special problems. Just as honors students may 
frequently arrange and carry on their work with a degree of 
freedom seldom granted to other students, so also their use of 
library materials tends to differ both in quantity and in quality 
from that of undergraduates following the regular course of 
study. The recently published book on Swarthmore College un- 
der Frank Aydelotte calls attention to these differences in a 
chapter on honors work and the library." 

With a view to discovering not only how the library needs of 
honors students differ from those of other undergraduates but 
also how and to what extent college librarians have met these 
special needs, a formal investigation of ‘“The effects of honors 
courses upon library service in liberal arts colleges” was under- 
taken in 1940. This study, which was made possible through an 
A.L.A.-Carnegie Corporation fellowship grant, was carried on 
at the University of Chicago Graduate Library School. The 
present article discusses honors work and its library implica- 
tions as they were treated in the report of that study. 


Homes work and other similar programs which allow 


HONORS WORK DEFINED 


As a preliminary step an attempt was made to formulate 
from the available literature a definition of honors work that 
would serve to describe the wide variety of programs with 


* Swarthmore College Faculty, 4n adventure in education: Swarthmore College under 
Frank Aydelotte (New York: Macmillan, 1941), chap. viii, “Honors work and the 
library,” pp. 136-46. 
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which the study might properly concern itself. It was soon dis- 
covered that in common usage the word “honors” has three 
wholly different meanings. First, it is widely used to describe 
the “honor system” of student self-government. In a different 
sense it is used to refer to excellence in scholastic achievement, 
as in instances of high honor awards at commencement. Final- 
ly—and in the sense implied in the phrase “honors work”’—it is 
used to denote the method of individual, independent study 
variously described in college-catalog announcements as “‘Read- 
ing for honors,”’ “Autonomous study,” “Departmental honors,” 
“The tutorial program,” or “Honors in a field of concentra- 
tion.” 

The variations and combinations of terms used to describe 
such programs made it necessary to adopt a standard terminol- 
ogy at the outset. Accordingly, for purposes of simplification, 
the two phrases chosen were “‘honors work”’ and “independent 
study.”’ In this study they are used interchangeably to refer to 
“‘any program of independent study carried out under the direc- 
tion of a faculty adviser, superseding either in part or as a whole 
regular classroom work.” ‘Honors students” are those engaged 
in such programs. “Other,”’ or “regular,” students are all 
others; that is, those taking only the regular-course program. 

In a critical examination of some of the most widely publi- 
cized experiments in higher education, it was discovered that, in 
spite of obvious differences in method and in terminology, most 
of them were aiming at a common objective. Their purpose ap- 
peared to be to develop a program of education in which the 
emphasis of college work would be shifted from the mere mass- 
ing of points, credits, and hours of class attendance to a goal 
defined in terms of individual student growth and achievement 
and a comprehension of a particular field of knowledge. 

The objective of these experiments apparently was based on 
the conviction that self-education through individual investiga- 


? Definition by M. B. Taylor in “Honors work in institutions accredited by the 
Association of American Universities,” School and society, XXXII (February, 1931), 


247-50. 
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tion and study is a more effective stimulant to intellectual de- 
velopment than the traditional classroom methods of teaching. 
In the latter, the subject matter is doled out by an instructor in 
the form of lectures and textbook assignments, and the role of 
the student is either wholly passive or at best merely receptive 
to a predigested and rigidly prescribed content. A program of 
honors work, on the other hand, places its emphasis upon freeing 
the student to educate himself through the use of books and 
related materials. The role of the instructor in an independent- 
study program is largely that of a friendly guide, counselor, and 
co-worker, who directs and assists as he is needed, but who 
places the responsibility for growth and development squarely 
upon the shoulders of the individual undergraduate himself. 


THE CHANGED ROLE OF THE LIBRARY 


It would appear from the very nature of this concept of edu- 
cation that the position of the college library in such a program 
is quite different from that which it has been accustomed to 
occupy. To the honors student, the library is no longer merely a 
distributing center for free textbooks or for duplicate copies of 
readings “‘reserved”’ for specific courses under a rigidly depart- 
mentalized curriculum. Instead, it is now expected to assume 
the function of a laboratory of printed materials in which each 
student, encouraged to explore beyond the limitations of a pre- 
scribed-course curriculum, “digs out” from the literature of 
many fields whatever information bears upon his individual pro- 
gram of study. 

As an honors student progresses in the exploration of his spe- 
cific field of interest, he usually finds it necessary to utilize ma- 
terials seldom if ever encountered under the old textbook-and- 
lesson-hearing method of college teaching. This itroduction to 
new types of material drawn from many different fields facili- 
tates an understanding of the interrelation of various disciplines 
that is scarcely possible under the rigidly departmentalized 
course plan. 
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THE LIBRARY NEEDS OF THE HONORS STUDENT 


The possible effects of these new educational experiments up- 
on the aims and services of the college library are partially sug- 
gested by the very nature of the independent-study method as 
contrasted with traditional teaching techniques. 

Access to many books.—The shift of responsibility from the 
instructor to the student for assembling and digesting material 
on a given subject necessarily involves fundamental changes in 
the manner in which individual undergraduates use the college 
library. It is only repeating the obvious to say that the stu- 
dent who is charged broadly with the “mastery” of a subject 
field or the investigation of a specific topic on his own will have 
to make more and different use of the library than one who is 
asked merely to “learn” certain information from assigned 
pages in a textbook or to “absorb” the content presented in a 
course of lectures. Many books will be needed, therefore, where 
few sufficed before. 

Instruction in bibliography and study methods.—Another prob- 
lem presented by the independent-study method is that of stu- 
dent ability to use the library. Where materials for study are 
limited to a single textbook or compilation, the student needs 
merely to “bone” the text before each quiz and examination. 
Similarly, where a course consists primarily of prescribed read- 
ings gathered together for the student on a “reserve’”’ shelf, one 
can easily “get by” if he knows only the location of that shelf 
and the trick of getting hold of the “important”’ titles for a few 
hours of cramming before the examination. 

Under the independent-study plan, on the other hand, a stu- 
dent works toward a long-range objective—a goal which cannot 
possibly be attained by a last-minute digest of a few readily 
accessible compilations. Customarily not only is an honors stu- 
dent held responsible for the thorough mastery of a particular 
subject or field, but also he is expected to pursue independently 
some private investigation of special interest to him. 

For its successful operation, therefore, this method of educa- 
tion obviously requires of the student a familiarity with sys- 
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tematic methods of study, with basic library materials, and 
with the many bibliographical guides and aids which he must 
use in locating information bearing upon his field of study. 
Since few individuals enter college with these skills already well 
developed, some provision for teaching study methods and basic 
bibliography must be made whenever independent study is to be 
introduced successfully. Should the library undertake to handle 
this responsibility—or is it rather the function of the “teaching 
departments” of the college? To date, no “one and only” an- 
swer has been advanced. Indeed, it is unlikely that any single 
answer to this question will ever adequately fit the needs of all 
kinds of higher institutions. The library, nevertheless, should 
be alert in every situation to fulfil its share of responsibility in 
the matter. 


OTHER LIBRARY PROBLEMS 


Other library problems inevitably arise when the independ- 
ent-study method is introduced. For example, the greater scope 
of publications required for any study carried on by this method 
(as opposed to the textbook-and-lecture method) necessarily 
affects both the quantity and the quality of reading materials 
which must be supplied by the library. Sometimes individual 
investigations carried on by honors students necessitate the ac- 
quisition of original or secondary source materials not other- 
wise needed in the regular library collections. Thus honors work 
raises the whole question of policy with regard to buying or sup- 
plying through interlibrary loan or on microfilm specialized 
items for the use of undergraduates. The protracted nature of 
many individual programs in independent study confronts li- 
brarians with the problem of extending special borrowing privi- 
leges to these students (regarding length of loans, number of 
loans permitted, types of material loaned, and perhaps out-of- 
town vacation loans). The provision of individual study desks 
and facilities for the prolonged reservation of assembled mate- 
rials for individual use in or near the stacks, or in seminar rooms, 
usually becomes necessary. The nature and extent of biblio- 
graphic or reference assistance to be provided for honors stu- 
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dents must be decided. Finally, the whole problem of co-opera- 
tion between the library, on the one hand, and the honors stu- 
dents’ faculty advisers, on the other, must be faced. These sug- 
gest the nature of problems which are raised by the changing 
library needs of undergraduates under this individualized, stu- 
dent-centered plan of college education. 


A “TYPICAL” INDEPENDENT-STUDY PROGRAM 


Owing to the wide variation that exists among institutions 
with regard to specific details, no single generalization as to the 
character of honors work will serve to describe all programs ade- 
quately. Nevertheless, in so far as a “typical” independent- 
study program can be said to exist, it might be expected to affect 
the individual student somewhat as follows: 

The candidate (usually a Senior or a Junior) is granted per- 
mission to register for honors work on the basis of his previously 
demonstrated superior ability. He is customarily assigned to a 
particular member of the faculty, who is thereafter known as 
his adviser, preceptor, or tutor. Then, working under the direct 
supervision of this individual, the student undertakes a program 
of independent reading and study based on a long-range goal of 
achievement. At Swarthmore College, for example, before he 
embarks upon a program of reading for honors, the student is 
supplied with a statement of the ground he will be expected to 
cover in his final two years in college. In a number of institu- 
tions he is also expected to develop a carefully planned study of 
his own, to be presented systematically as a thesis before the end 
of his Senior year, as part of the requirements for the degree 
with honors. 

The direction of the student’s progress is usually carried on by 
means of frequent personal conferences with his faculty adviser. 
Often, as at Swarthmore, the student is expected to meet regu- 
larly in seminar or discussion groups with other honors students 
and faculty members in his special field of interest. Generally, 
he is freed from compulsory attendance at classes; but, in most 
institutions, honors students are expected to take advantage of 
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certain regular-course offerings, at the recommendation of their 
respective faculty advisers. 

The provisions for testing the student’s final achievement or 
mastery of his field of concentration are as varied as are the 
other aspects of honors work. In general, however, the final test 
consists of a formidable comprehensive examination on the 
whole field, designed to reveal the student’s real grasp of the 
subject—not with regard to his factual accumulation of knowl- 
edge but to his ability to think in terms of his subject and to 
apply intelligently his understanding of its fundamental rela- 
tionships. Usually this comprehensive test involves a number 
of written examinations. Sometimes there is an oral examina- 
tion as well. Where candidates are expected to submit a sub- 
stantial report or thesis, the oral is commonly based upon the 
subject with which the student’s paper deals. All in all, the fun- 
damental purpose of most honors examinations is to test the 
student’s actual comprehension of his major field and its rela- 
tion to other fields of knowledge. According to the experience of 
Swarthmore College, where outside examiners are brought in to 
assure complete objectivity to the tests, the examinations are, 
and are meant to be, a severe ordeal. It is the belief of the fac- 
ulty there that the freedom of honors work is justified only if it 
produces better intellectual results than a more rigid system 


would do. 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE INVESTIGATION 


In planning this study three different approaches were con- 
sidered: first, the possibility of comparing the reading of honors 
students with that of regular undergraduates on the basis of 
carefully selected paired groups was studied. This approach was 
abandoned, however, when it became evident that honors stu- 
dents, usually representing the most able or intellectually su- 
perior group in each institution, would tend to make more and 
different use of library materials than others, whether working 
under an independent-study arrangement or within the frame- 
work of the regular-course program. This fact alone would 
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largely invalidate any attempt to attribute such differences to 
the honors or independent-study method itself. 

A study of the effect of honors work on acquisition policies of 
college libraries was then considered as a possible approach. 
Comparisons between acquisition records of selected libraries 
before and after introducing independent study would have 
been the procedure employed. However, this approach was also 
discarded, because the number of honors students at any given 
time in any individual institution is usually too small to produce 
a clearly distinguishable effect on library acquisitions. In most 
instances other more sweeping changes, such as the introduc- 
tion of large survey courses or comprehensive examinations 
necessitating the purchase of quantities of printed materials, 
make it well-nigh impossible to isolate the effect of honors work 
alone. 

A third avenue of approach—and the one finally undertaken 
in this study—deals with the administrative and service aspects 
of the problem. It takes into consideration the practical experi- 
ence of librarians in meeting the needs of honors students. It 
attempts to discover from librarians themselves the answers to 
the original questions: Do the library needs of honors students 
differ from those of “‘regular” students? If so, is the fundamen- 
tal difference one of kind or largely one of degree; and how have 
individual libraries adapted their services and regulations to 
meet these special needs? 

This approach to the problem was finally adopted because it 
was believed to be the one of most practical value to librarians 
themselves and because it is in the administrative and service 
aspects of the library—the regulations, library privileges, the 
quantity and quality of service rendered—that the special li- 
brary needs of honors students would in all probability first be 
recognized and met. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The group of institutions selected for the study was not in- 
tended to constitute a “‘sample”’ in any statistical sense. Rather, 
the aim was to make it as inclusive as possible. Only a few in- 
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stitutions were deliberately omitted. These were, without ex- 
ception, large universities whose libraries, naturally emphasiz- 
ing service at the graduate level, would be less likely to feel or to 
adapt their services to the special needs of undergraduate hon- 
ors students. All told, 130 institutions, selected on the basis of 
catalog announcements of programs of independent study or 
honors work, were circularized for information. 
Geographically, the group tends, as might be expected, to 
cluster in the northeast quarter of the United States. Ninety of 
the 130 institutions lie in 15 of the 16 states east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Potomac, leaving but 40 institutions to 25 
of the remaining 32 states. No honors or independent-study 
programs at all were found in the following 12 states: Delaware, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, and Mon- 


tana. 

The states having the highest number of institutions included 
in the survey are: Ohio, 13; New York, 21; Massachusetts, 10; 
Pennsylvania, 9; California, 6; and Illinois, Indiana, lowa, and 


Michigan, 5 each. 


KINDS OF INFORMATION REQUESTED 


In order to obtain complete information on both the honors 
programs and their effect on the college library, two schedules 
were drawn up and sent to each institution. The one on the pro- 
gram itself was sent to the college dean. The other, on its li- 
brary implications, was addressed to the librarian. 

The honors or independent-study program.—With a view to 
establishing some order among the many varieties of independ- 
ent-study plans, it was decided to solicit data on three basic 
aspects in which varying degrees of reliance upon the inde- 
pendent method might be discovered. They are “subject 
scope,” relation to the regular-course program, and selection of 
materials for study. 

The first aspect, dealing with subject scope, was designed to 
reveal whether a particular plan was intended primarily to pro- 
vide an opportunity to read widely in the “‘great books”’ of all 
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time, to give the student a basic background in a broad field of 
knowledge, to stress the thorough mastery of a single major 
subject, or to permit the candidate to concentrate his attention 
upon the investigation of a specific topic. In its final form this 
question was worded: 


Please check the statement which best describes the emphasis of the indi- 
. vidual’s program of independent study at your institution: 


Reading in many fields (e.g., “great books” of all time) 

Study of a single broad field (e.g., the humanities). . . 

Concentration on one subject (e.g., history or English 
history) 

Study of a specific topic (e.g., Lord Grey’s foreign 


Other (please specify) 


The second aspect upon which data were to be gathered was 
the relation of honors work to the regular-course program. The 
information thus secured was intended to reveal the relative 
“importance” of the independent-study portion of the candi- 
date’s individual program of studies, in terms of the relative 
share of the student’s total working time it was expected to con- 
sume. Inasmuch as institutions differ so widely in their con- 
cepts of courses, semester hours, or point credits, no attempt 
was made to obtain the data in terms of these specific units. 
Instead, in this question it was decided to offer but three al- 
ternatives: (1) a program of independent study consisting 
wholly of extra work taken in addition to the regular required- 
course load, (2) work permitted in substitution for part of a full 
program of regular courses, or (3) a full-time program taking the 
place of all regular courses. These three categories were stated 
on the questionnaire as follows: 

In any given term, a student carrying a program of independent study: 


Also carries a full program of regular courses 
Substitutes independent study for part of a full-course 


Substitutes independent study for a// regular courses. . 


The third aspect upon which data were solicited had to do 
with locating the responsibility for selection of the materials 
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with which the student carries on his program of independent 
study. The aim was to discover whether the individual student, 
under a given plan, is largely free to determine his particular 
course of reading for himself or is expected to follow a more or 
less prescribed intellectual diet confined to items on an approved 
list or assignments from his faculty adviser. Four alternative 
categories were suggested, thus: 

Please indicate (if possible) how materials read under the independent- 
study plan are usually determined for an individual student’s program: 


From a prescribed or recommended list or syllabus. . . 
From a faculty adviser’s recommendation or assign- 


In addition to the three types of data just discussed, certain 
other factual information which might shed some light on the 
nature of individual plans was solicited. For example, the of- 
ficial name or title of each program was asked, as well as the 
year when it was first introduced. The latter bit of information, 
together with data on the proportion of students enrolled for 
active participation in the new plan, was designed to show 
whether or not any given program had been in operation long 
enough and had involved a sufficient number of students to be 
expected to produce any appreciable effect upon the quality or 
amount of service required of the college library. 

As another key to the potential effect of these honors pro- 
grams upon the library, each institution was asked to indicate 
the number of candidates registered for independent study in 
the two subject fields or departments with the most students 
participating in the program. Finally, the question ‘‘Does the 
faculty give special instruction in bibliography or in methods of 
investigation for independent study candidates?’ was asked; 
and any available syllabi or reading lists for honors students 
were solicited for what further light they might throw on the 
library implications of specific programs. 

The library implications of the independent-study program.—lt 
was decided to make the library schedule brief and pointed di- 
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rectly at the relation of the library to the independent-study 
program as revealed in its service to honors students. The ap- 
proach taken led to the development of a schedule covering two 
main subjects, namely, “Special services, facilities, or privileges 
extended to honors students” and the “Effect of the independ- 
ent-study program upon use of the library,” as measured by 
circulation or attendance records. A third group of questions 
covering the size of the collection, the book fund, and the li- 
brary staff was included to provide a frame of reference for in- 
terpreting the data on the two other subjects. 

By drawing upon experience in working with honors students 
and by analyzing the nature of honors programs, a list of serv- 
ices which college libraries might conceivably extend to such 
students was drawn up. The questionnaire was then designed to 
reveal the extent to which libraries are rendering these and 
other special services to independent-study candidates. Thus, 
such questions as the following were asked: 

Does the library maintain a list of projects being studied by individual 
honors students? Does the library staff call the attention of honors students 
to new items which bear upon their individual-study projects? Do any mem- 
bers of the library staff give specific attention to the special bibliographical 
needs of honors students? Are facilities provided where these students may 
reserve materials in the library for extended personal use? Does the librarian 
or library staff talk over with faculty advisers the library needs of their indi- 
vidual honors students? Do some faculty advisers hold their conference 
meetings with honors students in the library? What departments do this? In 
actual practice do you extend special services or privileges (either officially or 
unofficially) to honors students? 


If the answer to this last question was in the affirmative, 
the librarian was asked to check, on a suggested list, privileges 
which are commonly granted only to honors students. This in- 
cluded such services as interlibrary loans, vacation loans, length 
and number of regular loans, table reserves, the loan of special 
materials, provision of bibliographical instruction, and the priv- 
ilege of recommending books for library purchase. 

The second subject on this schedule, namely, the “Effect of 
the independent-study program upon use of the library,” was 
characterized by such questions as: ‘Has the undergraduate use 
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of the library (gauged by records of attendance or book circula- 
tion) increased materially since the introduction of the inde- 
pendent-study program? If so, is there evidence to indicate that 
the introduction of this program has been a major cause of this 
increase?” Then comparative “before-and-after” undergradu- 
ate circulation statistics were asked for; and other possible con- 
tributory causes of apparent fluctuations in library use were 
listed for checking by institutions where they might help to 
explain the figures given. 

As a final check on the limitations of the schedule as it stood, 
librarians were invited to cite and discuss any other ways not 
touched upon in which their libraries have been affected by this 
new type of program. 

RETURNS AND FINDINGS 

Ninety-five, or approximately 75 per cent, of the 130 institu- 
tions comprising the original list returned both information 
schedules as requested. Failure to return one of the question- 
naires and other factors reduced the final data available to 86 
returns on the independent-study programs and to 94 on the 
library aspects of the problem. 


I. INDEPENDENT STUDY OR HONORS WORK 


Extent of enrolment in honors programs.—Of the 86 institu- 
tions supplying enrolment data, 7 have no honors students at 
present; 25 have from 1 to 10 such students, and 14 have from 
11 to 20. Thus, 46, or more than half of the colleges that re- 
ported, have fewer than 21 students registered for independent 
work. Seventeen institutions report from 21 to 40 honors stu- 
dents. Fourteen have from 41 to 100 students; and g (of which 
7 are large universities) have over 100 students participating in 
the honors program. All told, 5,046, or 3.87 per cent, of the 
undergraduate enrolment of the 86 colleges reporting were listed 
as honors students. The distribution, showing the preponder- 
ance of schools with very few candidates affected by the inde- 
pendent-study program, is presented graphically in Figure 1. 

Obviously, from the large number of institutions with few 
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such students, there must necessarily be relatively few colleges 
in which the library as a whole is affected measurably by the 
needs of honors candidates. 
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Fic. 1.—Number of students registered for independent study in 86 colleges 


Scope and method of independent study.—The data gathered to 
throw light upon the specific content of individual honors pro- 
grams show that a large majority of schools ($9) limit inde- 
pendent study to work on the student’s major subject. The in- 
vestigation of a specific thesis topic is the primary objective of 
the program in forty-six of the institutions reporting. Twenty- 
one schools broaden the program to include a whole field of 
knowledge (e.g., humanities), and eight include all fields, in an 
overview of the world’s “great books.” 
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The attempt to discover just what proportion of a student’s 
whole program independent study might represent revealed 
that in most colleges (73 out of the 86) it is accepted as a sub- 


TABLE 1 


Tue Scope, Recative Importance, AND Bases FoR SELECTING 
MATERIALS STUDIED IN INDEPENDENT-STUDY ProGRAMS 
or 86 Liperat Arts CoLiteces* 








No. of 
Subject Scope Insti- 
tutions 


Concentration upon one subject (e.g., history) 
Study of specific topic (e.g., Grey’s foreign policy) 
Study in a single, broad field (e.g., the humanities). . 
Reading in many fields (e.g., “great books’’ of all time) | 


No. of 
| Insti- 
} tutions 


Relative Proportion of Time Represented 
by Independent Study 


Honors work substituted for part of a fu// course load | 73 
Honors student also carries a full program of courses I 
Honors work takes the place of a// regular courses... . 





No. of 
Insti- 
tutions 


Bases for Selecting Materials Read for 
Honors Work 





Recommendation or assignment of a faculty adviser... . 77 
Individual student’s own choice.............. 36 
A prescribed or recommended list or syllabus. ...... 18 








* Due to variations among institutions and even within a given institution, 
a number of those replying checked more than one of the categories, with the 
result that the total tabulation for each question runs to more than eighty-six. 


stitute for only a part of the regular upperclass-course load. In 
fourteen instances honors work was expected to be undertaken 
in addition to a full schedule of regular courses. In only eight 
schools did it take the place of all course or classroom work. 

On the question as to how materials read by honors students 
are selected, the individual faculty adviser was designated as the 
major determining agent by seventy-seven, or go per cent, of 
the institutions. The subject fields most widely represented in 
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the honors program, according to the replies, were English (by 
far the most frequently cited), history, and economics, with 
chemistry and biology following. 

The most important data obtained on the independent-study 
programs, namely, that on its scope, the relative amount of time 
given to it, and the basis upon which materials read are deter- 
mined, are presented in Table 1 (see p. 235). 


II. LIBRARY IMPLICATIONS 


The library questionnaires, directed at discovering (1) what 
librarians are doing to adapt their services to the special needs 
of honors students and (2) how the honors program has affected 
undergraduate use of the library, brought the following re- 
sponse: 

A. SPECIAL SERVICES TO HONORS STUDENTS 

Of the ninety-four libraries replying to the questionnaire, 
eighty-two (or 86 per cent) stated that they do extend special 
services or privileges to honors students. However, when the 
data are analyzed in terms of the known limitations of the 
“yes-no” type of query used, it is readily seen that its lack of 
any differentiation among varying degrees of service places 
definite limitations on the interpretation of tabulated replies as 
to the provision of specific services. Accordingly, numerical da- 
ta can be taken to represent only approximate evidence as to 
current college-library practice in serving honors students. 

The particular library privilege most commonly extended to 
honors students is that of borrowing materials via interlibrary 
loan. Fifty-nine, or about three-fourths of those reporting, 
make this service available as a special privilege to honors stu- 
dents. 

Fifty-seven libraries make a point of calling the attention of 
honors students to new items bearing upon their individual proj- 
ects; $5 talk over with faculty advisers the library needs of their 
individual honors students; 53 give honors students special priv- 
ileges with regard to length of loans, 46 with regard to recom- 
mending books for library purchase, and 45 with regard to out- 
of-town vacation loans. Special stack privileges are extended in 
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43 colleges, and 42 give special consideration in the matter of 
reserving books at a table for personal use. One librarian, from 
a well-known college in the East, answered the question about 
recommending new materials to honors students in the nega- 
tive, with the meaningful comment that at her institution mere 
librarians “‘are not supposed to offer such aid.”’ Moreover, only 
members of the teaching staff are supposed to give bibliographi- 
cal assistance to honor students, according to her reply to an- 
other question. Another librarian from an institution with a 
much-advertised tutorial program wrote: ‘‘We should like to be 
able to answer ‘Yes’ to your question, but we just aren’t ex- 
pected to concern ourselves with anything pertaining to actual 
teaching.”’ (Similar observations from other librarians indicate 
that this situation is not unique.) 

Fixed responsibility for service to honors students.—A policy of 
delegating to certain staff members the responsibility for antici- 
pating and fulfilling the special bibliographical needs of honors 
students is found in a number of institutions. At the Williams 
College library, for example, certain members of the Reference 
Department were designated informally as “Library consult- 
ants” for specific honors students, who, through a prearranged 
agreement with their faculty advisers, would obtain regular 
bibliographical assistance from these librarians throughout the 
course of their long-range investigations. Likewise, at Welles- 
ley, three individuals give specific attention to the needs of 
honors students: the librarian, the head of the Readers’ Divi- 
sion, and the assistant in charge of public documents. 

Relatively few other libraries appear to have gone so far as to 
set up any such service arrangements specifically for honors stu- 
dents; but the response to the question on this point shows that 
some of them, at least, are aware of the special needs of this 
group. Fifty librarians report that some members of the staff do 
give specific attention to the needs of honors students, while 
forty-two report that they do not. 

Use of the library for honors conferences.—Two questions were 
asked to discover the extent to which honors conferences (the 
advisory or tutorial interviews which take the place of class- 
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room meetings) are held in the library itself, where the materials 
discussed at such sessions are readily at hand. The first, which 
asked, “‘Do some faculty advisers hold their conference meet- 
ings with honors students in the library?” was answered af- 
firmatively by forty-two institutions. A negative answer was 
given by forty-eight libraries, of which ten gave lack of adequate 
space or facilities for private conferences as the reason why this 
practice was not feasible. 

The second question, intended to discover which subjects or 
departments tend most to use the library for this purpose, re- 
vealed that English and history lead all others in this regard. 
Economics, political science, philosophy, and the modern lan- 
guages were also mentioned a number of times; and several li- 
brarians reported that “Any” or “All” departments (two re- 
plied “All except science’’) use the library for honors confer- 
ences. 

Instruction in bibliography and study methods.—According to 
the reports from college deans, special instruction for honors 
students in bibliography and methods of investigation is given 
by faculty members in forty institutions. Forty-one answered 
this question in the negative. Twelve of the affirmative replies, 
however, were followed by a question mark, which naturally 
gives rise to conjecture as to the quantity and quality of the 
“instruction” so reported. 

Reading collections for honors students ——A type of service 
rarely noted but nonetheless worthy of mention is the estab- 
lishment of reading collections for honors students. One college 
librarian reports the practice of segregating small collections of 
books in convenient locations for the special use of honors stu- 
dents working in a common field. At another institution a spe- 
cial selection of books, known as the honors collection, has been 
assembled for the particular use of candidates reading for hon- 
ors. The statistical summary of replies to the question on spe- 
cial library services granted to honors students is presented in 
Table 2. 

In summary—with regard to providing services or privileges 
to honors students—it may be said that informally, meeting the 
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needs of individual students as they arise, many college librar- 
jans are attempting with some success to adapt their services to 


TABLE 2 


Lisrary Service To Honors Stupents: A SUMMARY OF 


Sreeciric Services Reportep By 96 INstiTUTIONS 
REPLYING TO THE LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE 














Service Yes No 
Library extends special privileges to honors stu-| 
dents ...| 82 10 
Library calls new materials to attention of honors} 
students = $7 37 
Librarians talk over individual honors students’ 
bibliographical needs with their faculty advisers | $5 37 
Certain library staff members give specific attention) 
to the needs of honors students. . | 9 42 
Faculty advisers hold their conferences in library. .| 42 48 
Library maintains a list of individual honors! 
projects — 66 








Sreciric Services 1s Waica Honors Stupents 
Receive Dirrerent Treatment from 
Recutar STUDENTS 





Service 








Interlibrary loan 

Length of regular loans 

Recommending items for library purchase 
Vacation loans for out-of-town use 

Stack privileges 

Reserving books at a table for personal use 
Number of books to one student at a time re 
Loan of bound periodicals for use outside the library 


Instruction in bibliography and library use 


Loan of reference books for use outside the library 
Loan of rare books for use outside the library 
Obtaining materials on microfilm 





No. of 
| Insti- 
tutions 


59 
53 
46 
45 
43 
42 
34 
32 
22 


the peculiar requirements of their respective independent-study 
candidates. On the other hand, a number of factors inherent in 
the problem and in the nature of the questionnaires themselves 


must be noted, lest undue weight be given to the mere tabula- 
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tion of replies. The highly individualized nature of honors work, 
together with the fact that in most institutions relatively few 
students are affected by it, tends to explain why few libraries 
appear to have considered service to honors students as a spe- 
cific problem for which a definite program needed to be formu- 
lated. Most librarians have simply met each need as it has 
arisen, adapting their services and policies to meet each special 
situation. 

The “‘yes-no” type of question (used extensively to save the 
time of those supplying the data) naturally fails to provide any 
measure as to qualitative or quantitative differences in service 
rendered. Thus, the mere fact that a library replied “Yes” toa 
question concerning special bibliographical instruction to hon- 
ors students might refer equally well to a single half-hour chat 
with the only student registered for independent study and toa 
specially prepared course in bibliography and methods of in- 
vestigation given to fifty or a hundred honors students as a pre- 
requisite to beginning their individual study projects. 

The replies to questions dealing with specific library services 
or privileges also should not be taken for more than they are 
worth. It must be remembered that all checked items are de- 
fined as referring only to matters in which honors students cus- 
tomarily receive different treatment than other students. Ac- 
cordingly, many institutions which may offer such services as 
are mentioned would not be justified in checking them unless 
they accord different treatment to honors students than they do 
to regular students. It is not, therefore, an accurate consensus 
of regular library practice but only a summary of cases wherein 
special exceptions are made for those engaged in independent 
study. 

Finally, in connection with this very point, the comment was 
frequently added by librarians that, while they did in practice 
extend numerous special privileges to honors students, they 
would gladly extend the same privileges to any other student 
who might need such extra service or assistance. 
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B. THE EFFECT OF HONORS WORK ON 
BOOK CIRCULATION 


The second half of the library questionnaire is concerned with 
discovering whether honors work has affected the use of the col- 
lege library as indicated by records of undergraduate library 
attendance or circulation. 

Circulation statistics and their limitations.—In his report to 
the Association of American Colleges on his survey of college 
libraries, Harvie Branscomb stated, referring to the effect of 
independent-study methods upon library use: 


Southwestern University by the adoption of a plan of tutorial instruction 
and comprehensive examinations increased the per student use of the library 
more than fifty per cent. Antioch College by what they call the “Autonomous 
Plan,” a plan which in a rather thoroughgoing way puts the responsibility on 
the student, has actually tripled its per student use of books in the library. 
Olivet College in Michigan was recently reorganized along lines of individual 
instruction. A library circulation which had consisted largely of reserve book 
borrowings showed an immediate change in character and an increase in 
volume. Similar results at Lawrence College seem due to the combined 
effect of several factors, perhaps the chief one being that the faculty was 
led to take the library and their use of it seriously... .. In the cases of 
Swarthmore College, with its Honors Work, and of Princeton University, 
with its Four-Course Plan, both programs being based on student initiative 
and responsibility, there is universal agreement that reading has been greatly 
increased. However, in the one case the method of keeping circulation figures 
has not been consistent, while in the other the only figures available include 
also faculty and graduate student reading. 


This statement from Dr. Branscomb illustrates clearly the 
difficulty of obtaining reliable and comparable data on the effect 
of honors work on library use. Wide differences among institu- 
tions in kinds of statistics kept, together with changes in kinds 
of data recorded within the same institution from year to year, 
render unusable many of the only figures now available. Open 
or closed stack conditions, length of regular loans and method 
of counting renewals, treatment of unrecorded reading in the 


’ Harvie Branscomb, “Teaching with books,” Bu/letin of the Association of American 
Colleges, XXV (March, 1939), 137-38. Also treated at greater length and with statistics 
in Branscomb, Teaching with books: a study of college libraries (Chicago: Association 
of American Colleges and American Library Association, 1940), chap. iv, pp. 54-80. 
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library, varying practices with respect to segregating regular 
from reserve book figures and student from faculty loans all 
stand in the way of obtaining comparable statistics of library 
use. However, the relatively small number of students doin 
honors work in most colleges would minimize the likelihood of 
finding any very marked trend in circulation records as a direct 
result of this factor alone. Nevertheless, this study asked four 
questions in an effort to obtain some data on the effect of honors 
work on library use. 

Evidence of increased book circulation.—The first question in- 
quired: “‘Has the undergraduate use of the library (gauged by 
records of attendance or book circulation) increased materially 
since the introduction of the independent-study program?” 
Forty-two libraries reported in the affirmative, twenty-four in 
the negative. Several simply did not know. When, however, 
they were asked, “Is there evidence to indicate that the intro- 
duction of this program had been a major cause of this in- 
crease?” only fourteen answered with an unqualified “Yes.” 
Four replied, “Partially,” and twenty replied, “No.” Four 
could not say. 

The third question of this group asked: “If data are readily 
at hand, please cite comparative figures showing the extent of 
this change in library use (in terms of book circulation to under- 
graduates before honors work was introduced, a year or two 
after its establishment, and last year).’”’ Twelve institutions 
submitted statistics in response to this question. Nevertheless, 
analysis of the data revealed that, while some of the increases 
cited were very substantial (e.g., from 14,000 volumes to 40,000 
volumes in 10 years, and from 53,000 volumes to 72,000 volumes 
in 3 years), most of these increases can be attributed only par- 
tially to honors work, owing to the concomitant appearance of 
other factors also affecting circulation statistics. All in all, the 
survey tends to bear out the supposition that honors programs 
have, in general, stimulated undergraduate use of the college 
library, but the exact amount of increase for which the honors 
method alone is responsible cannot be determined from existing 


library data. 
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The fourth and final question designed to throw light upon 
the effect of honors work upon circulation figures consisted in a 
search for other factors which might have some causal relation- 
ship to the “‘material increase”’ in the statistics given. 

In a college library, circulation figures tend to increase, as the 
institution grows, for a number of obvious reasons. Increasing 
enrolment, expansion or curtailment of the curriculum, growth 
and improvement of library facilities (books, building, and 
staff), and various changes in educational policy (introduction 
of large survey courses, comprehensive examinations, etc.)— 
any or all of these factors may well affect circulation figures. 
A change in the method of recording loans is often an important 
explanation for sudden discrepancies in otherwise comparable 
records. The inclusion of departmental library or reserve book 
loans or a change in the length of undergraduate loans would 
likewise have an important bearing upon the apparent trend in 
library usage as reflected in the figures. In the hope of discover- 
ing all possible explanations for the reported increases, the fol- 
lowing question was asked: 

Please indicate what other factors may have had a part in bringing about 
this increase in library use, e.g.: 


Increased undergraduate enrolment................ ee oe 
A new library building or addition..............664 0 seecsseseee 
ee ee 

Increased book funds....... ee rr ee pete 
Es pce raesatuden sce paes ceases  semiam 


Thirty-three libraries checked “‘Increased undergraduate en- 
rolment” as an important factor contributing to the increase in 
their circulation statistics. Thirty-two cited an increased book 
fund as an influence. Nineteen attributed part of their increase 
to the effect of a new library building or addition. And a change 
in borrowing rules (length of loan, etc.) was checked by fourteen 
libraries as a factor affecting their figures. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In terms of the original question, which prompted the investi- 
gation, its findings point to the following brief conclusions. The 
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use of library materials by honors students does differ both in 
kind and in degree from that of run-of-the-mill undergraduates 
following a traditional-course program. However, in view of the 
increasing emphasis upon individualized, independent work as a 
part of a regular classroom or seminar course at the upperclass 
level, the essential difference in library use resolves itself into a 
question of degree. The honors student, released as he usually is 
from at least a part of the regular-course load, can undertake a 
long-range study requiring weeks or months for completion. 
This, of course, gives rise to his need for a definite place where 
books and the various other materials he requires may be as- 
sembled for prolonged personal use. It permits him the time to 
push his particular investigation back to secondary and pri- 
mary sources not feasible to procure for ordinary class assign- 
ments. It necessitates the extension of various special privileges 
to him if he is to have convenient access to widely scattered ma- 
terials for long periods of time. Moreover, if he is to carry his 
program through to a successful conclusion, some provision for 
acquainting him with bibliographical sources and efficient meth- 
ods of study and investigation must be made either by the li- 
brary or by the teaching faculty. 

The extent to which college librarians have adapted their 
services to meet these many demands is indicated in the replies 
to the questionnaires. Exact measurement of the amount and 
quality of service extended to honors students is almost impos- 
sible, in view of the wide variation existing among institutional 
conditions and library practice and since excellence of service is 
so largely dependent upon personal factors in the relationship of 
the student and his adviser to the individual library assistant. 

Librarians, it appears, have tended—often because of the lim- 
ited number of persons concerned—to handle the needs of hon- 
ors candidates individually, without setting up any formal ma- 
chinery or program for their special benefit. Numerous refer- 
ences by librarians to unsuccessful attempts to assist in the 
program suggest that faculty unwillingness to recognize the 
librarian as a colleague in the teaching process may well explain 
in some instances an apparent lack of library co-operation. 
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The evidence of the effect of honors work on library use is 
likewise indicative but not measurable, owing to the concomi- 
tant appearance of other influences upon circulation and to a 
lack of adequate records for comparison. Nonrecorded use of 
books in the stacks and use of serial and documentary sources is 
substantially increased under the honors method according to 
individual testimony. Gross circulation figures, on the other 
hand, may even decline, owing to the withdrawal of honors stu- 
dents from regular courses and their more intensive use of whole 
books instead of selected pages or chapters. All told, however, 
all available evidence points to an increased use (whether re- 
corded or not) of printed materials in every institution with a 
strong and successful independent-study program. 

Additional studies of the role of the library in the honors pro- 
gram are clearly indicated. However, it appears likely that only 
by setting up a controlled experiment or by an intensive case- 
study analysis of the situation at one or two individual colleges 
could relationships of broad applicability be established. The 
present study, therefore, provides but an overview of the exist- 
ing status of library service to honors students in the United 
States as a preliminary survey in an area of investigation as yet 
largely unexplored. 














THE REALITIES OF LIBRARY SPECIALIZATION 


MORTIMER TAUBE 


HE discussion to follow will profit if we fix at the out- 

set the meaning of “library specialization” and its rela- 

tion to the wider movement called “library co-opera- 
tion.” Libraries can co-operate in many different ways and in 
many different activities. In order for library co-operation to 
exist, it is necessary only that two or more individual institu- 
tions agree on a policy or action to be jointly carried out. There 
can be co-operative purchasing, cataloging, storage, binding, 
service, etc. 

On the other hand, library specialization is a definite type of 
activity which has no necessary relationship to library co-opera- 
tion. An individual library could decide to specialize in a given 
field of collecting or service in total disregard of the practices of 
every other library. That is to say, specialization per se no more 
involves co-operation than cataloging per se involves the sale of 
catalog cards or co-operative cataloging. It is commonly sup- 
posed among librarians, however, that specialization by libraries 
ought to entail a co-operative plan whereby special collections 
and services could supplement one another. On its surface such 
a scheme would seem most desirable, and definite attempts are 
now being made to include library specialization among the co- 
operative ventures undertaken or planned by libraries and li- 
brarians. 

There is one further question of meaning which can be quick- 
ly disposed of before proceeding to the business at hand. The 
value of co-operative specialization may recommend itself to 
small public or college libraries because of problems arising from 
limited funds or staff. Large university or research libraries, 
however, find the motivation for co-operative specialization in 
the supposedly limitless demand on their collections and facil- 
ities arising from the essential character and requirements of 
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research. In what follows we shall be concerned solely with co- 
operative specialization among research libraries. 


I 


The Conference on Library Specialization held in New York 
last May began with an attempt to define “specialization on 
the research level.’* The attempt was an admitted failure,’ 
and it was agreed to proceed with the discussion on the assump- 
tion that the meaning of this concept was sufficiently well un- 
derstood to allow fruitful discussion of associated problems. 
Unfortunately this assumption was not justified, and the Con- 
ference was unable to come to grips with certain fundamental 
issues. This is apparent in the unanimity with which the Con- 
ference advanced a description of the present situation which, 
supposedly, makes library co-operative specialization impera- 
tive. 

There was general agreement from the outset that the world of printed and 
other forms of recorded knowledge has become so vast that a totally new point 
of view must be developed, namely, that each library is to serve not only its 
immediate constituency but regional and national interests as well, benefiting 
in turn from the reciprocal services of other libraries of the country. This in- 
volves specialization by each library in the development of its book collec- 
tion. 


Had the Conference concerned itself with fixing the nature of 
“research material” and with clarifying the roll of libraries in 
research activities, it would have perceived that most research 
does not require “special collections .... that are reasonably 
exhaustive.”* An overwhelming proportion of the vast flood of 
print has no significance for most fields of research. There is 


* A.L.A, Board on Resources of American Libraries, Conference on Library Speciali- 
zation, Proceedings (New York, 1941), p. 9. In preparing this paper, I was fortunate in 
being able to refer to the stenographic record of the Proceedings which is available on 
microfilm, the ““Agenda’’ which formed the basis of discussion, the “Summary” by Dr. 
Branscomb, and the statement of general principles drawn up by Dr. White. 


2 Ibid., p. 14. 


3 Harvie Branscomb, “Conference on library specialization,’’ College and research 
libraries, 11 (September, 1941), 348. 


4 [bid. 
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one type of research—historical research—for which the flood of 
print does constitute a problem, not because it uses all of re- 
corded knowledge but because it never knows what part of such 
records it may have to use. But here we have a paradox, for the 
kind of research which makes specialization necessary because 
it finds all printed records grist for its mill is so unprincipled in 
its needs as to make a rational division of interests or “‘special 
collections” quite impossible. A discipline whose needs are so 
unpredictable as to make necessary the collection of all mate- 
rial because, conceivably, any item might have some value can- 
not supply a basis for dividing collections. 

With minor exceptions and allowing for some overlapping, 
the collections of what is usually called a research library can be 
divided into three groups—namely, critical, reference, and docu- 
mentary. The pragmatic significance of these terms has been 
established in previous papers,‘ but it will help our discussion to 
restate their essential meaning for our present purposes. 

Books valued for their literary excellence or their intrinsic 
merit make up the critical collection. The subject of such books 
can be anything from nonsense rhymes to pure mathematics, 
providing only that they are read and valued as creative prod- 
ucts of the human spirit and not as source material for subse- 
quent creations. The reference collection includes all materials 
intended to be consulted rather than read. Besides the diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, bibliographies, and compilations of one 
sort or another, we would include in this category scientific jour- 
nals and texts. The documentary collection is made up of “‘re- 
search” material, that is to say, of books and other records hav- 
ing extrinsic value which are used by scholars as historical and 
cultural artifacts and are presumably the raw materials for the 
subsequent production of books of intrinsic value. 

Although the term “critical” is not too adequate, the group of 
material denoted by it is fairly definite; but the term ‘“‘refer- 
ence,” in spite of its established technical use by librarians, pre- 


5 Mortimer Taube, “The theory of book selection, Part I,’’ College and research 
libraries, 11 (June, 1941), 221-25. Part II of this paper is ready and available in manu- 
script form, but it will not be published. 
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sents some difficulty. Any book may be usedas a “reference 
book,” and it is in this sense of the term that the entire noncir- 
culating collection of the New York Public Library is called the 
Reference Collection. But the fact that we can “refer to” rather 
than read any particular book ought not to obscure a very real 
distinction which even the New York Public Library recognizes 
by segregating its reference books (from the balance of its ‘‘ref- 
erence collection’’) in a reference room. 

The proper constituents of a documentary collection have an 
oblique significance which is widely recognized but has never to 
my knowledge been specified in the literature of librarianship. 
A textbook or an encyclopedia which is untrustworthy or has 
gone out of date has no value as a reference work, but it may 
have documentary value for a history of textbooks or encyclo- 
pedias. If we generalize the notion involved in this example, we 
may say that documentary materials do not have, or have lost, 
the values intended by their authors and have taken on values 
determined by the actual or possible interest in them of research 
workers or scholars. 

The historian finds material of very great importance in the records whose 
value for the most part depends on the unconsciousness with which they 
have been made It thus often happens that what purports to be history 
is manifestly though unintentionally false, while embedded in it are the un- 
conscious records of conditions that often could be known in no other way 
It must thus be evident that the first great classification of historical records 
should be made with reference to those that are unconsciously given by re- 
corders who know not what they do.° 


We may group with the out-of-date or untrustworthy text the 
novel, almanac, and periodical which provide an unconscious 
record of manners and morals; books of local or early imprint 
which provide unconscious records of intellectual interests; and 
partisan and prejudiced histories and political tracts which 
proved unconscious records of political forces and human moti- 
vation. In the Introduction to a recent reprint of Marston’s 
The scourge of villanie the editor justifies his work by saying: 


6 L. M. Salmon, Historical material (New York: Oxford University Press, 1933), pp. 
14-15, 20. 
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The scourge of villanie is not a book to be read for pleasure or amusement. 
It is neither great literature nor even great satire. Its lines are usually turgid, 
allusions are most difficult to follow, and the whole, even for Elizabethan 
satire, is very liberally “bescumbered.” But, for all that, neither the Scourge 
nor its author can be neglected by anyone who wishes to understand the 
mentality of English writers at the close of the sixteenth century.’ 


As distinct from literature which has a critical value, the collec- 
tion of material for “research in literature” can be justified only 
in these or similar terms. 

Librarians may perceive the character of documentary mate- 
rials in two pressing problems of the time: (1) Most libraries are 
receiving and housing vast masses of propaganda material, and 
it is to be hoped that no library preserves such stuff for its in- 
formational or reference value. Yet it cannot be denied that ex- 
amples of propaganda constitute important materials for the 
future historian or political scientist. (2) Librarians are per- 
turbed because the war will leave them with broken sets of sci- 
entific journals. Yet it is the consensus of scientists that the 
materials appearing now in foreign journals are of little impor- 
tance. Nevertheless, the future student of intellectual history 
may find the poor scientific output of these times an absorbing 
cultural fact, and it is for him that libraries collect scientific 
journals that are useless to the scientist.* 

It is generally admitted that if libraries could be more selec- 
tive in their acquisition policies, the necessity for co-operation 
and specialization would not arise. But it is also generally be- 
lieved that no librarian or scholar is competent to prejudge the 
future value of materials for research. In the light of the fore- 
going analysis, however, it should be apparent that it is a com- 
paratively simple matter to be selective for all fields of research 
with the one exception of historical research. A scientist can 
tell whether or not a given book is useful for scientific purposes. 


7 John Marston, The scourge of villanie (““Bodley Head Quartos,” ed. G. B. Harrison 
[London: John Lane, 1925]), p. [iii]. 

8 The nature of documentary material, once recognized, ought to modify pro- 
foundly the practice of subject cataloging in a research library. The identical treat- 
ment which is now given by most catalogers to books of reference and documentary 
materials is completely unrealistic and betrays an unawareness of the methods of 
scholarship and research. 
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But he cannot tell what values the historian may find in useless 
works of science. 

The mistaken skepticism about our ability to judge the re- 
search value of books arises partly from an ambiguity in the 
concept of a “research library.” It may mean a library which 
collects the literary products of research; a reference collection 
of handbooks, texts, periodicals, and abstracts attached to a re- 
search laboratory; or, finally, it may mean a library which pro- 
vides the raw materials of research in the form of documentary 
artifacts. A research library in this sense makes possible re- 
search in only one subject, namely, history. Not history as it 
might be circumscribed or defined by academic organization but 
history as the study of institutions, ideas, and events. History 
in this sense would comprise the history of literature, of philoso- 
phy, of economic theory and institutions, of politics, of dynasties, 
of science, etc. 

We have now come a full circle. The vast flood of printed 
materials is only a problem for historical research. The ability 
to be selective makes it possible for all first-rate university li- 
braries to aspire to have all necessary materials for the research 
program of the university (other than historical research) in its 
own possession. And I am sure it would require considerably 
less than a million volumes to achieve such a goal. An interest- 
ing observation which substantiates this conclusion is that our 
scientific faculties make comparatively little use of our inter- 
library loan facilities, our union catalogs, and our co-operative, 
bibliographical enterprises. In the Se/ect list[s] of unlocated re- 
search material issued by the Library of Congress only a hand- 
ful of scientific titles are advertised. 


I] 


Whatever the ultimate issue for the future of specialization, 
a frank recognition of the scope of the problem would be salu- 
tary. We do not need regional or national plans and library 
specialization for research in chemistry, physics, medicine, 
philosophy, jurisprudence, biology, mathematics, or theology. 
We may need it for research in local history, social history, biog- 
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raphy, etc. But the fact that there exists a need for co-opera- 
tion and specialization in the historical disciplines does not mean 
that the need can be met. As we have seen above, we are con- 
fronted with a paradox. The very reason why specialization is 
necessary makes specialization almost impossible. But let us 
proceed to exhibit this situation in detail. 

No intrinsic property of a book or manuscript makes it im- 
portant for historical research. Rather it is the case that the 
interest which a historian may take in any book or manuscript 
confers upon it an extrinsic value. No one has ever succeeded in 
defining the proper limits of a historian’s interest. Even librari- 
ans who spend much of their time trying to anticipate these in- 
terests get caught napping by sudden interests in mail-order 
catalogs or third-rate fiction. 

If each library buys what it can for the needs of its faculty to 
the limit of its budget and enters into interlibrary loan arrange- 
ments with other libraries, we achieve a kind of “‘catch as catch 
can” specialization. Now it is proposed to serve the historian by 
making a division of materials and encouraging mutual help and 
specialization among libraries. If we attempt a more rational 
plan of specialization, we must find an effective directive princi- 
ple. Several principles have been suggested for this purpose, 
and we can examine them in turn. 

There is, first, the proposal that specialization be in terms of 
geographical divisions. Such a scheme is not feasible for it pre- 
sents the following difficulties. (1) Every geographical area in- 
cludes others. The library that collects the literature of a coun- 
try competes with the library that collects the literature of a re- 
gion; and the same situation holds between region and state, 
state and county, county and municipality. In fact, the collect- 
ing of local materials is one of the most highly competitive of all 
types of collecting. (2) Many books about an area are written 
outside that area, and much important information about any 
given locality can be gained only by studying another locality 
which influenced it. (3) There are few topics worthy of the his- 
torian’s interest that can be circumscribed by geographic bound- 
aries. 
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A second method is specialization by topics. On its surface 
specialization by topics offers some hope of success, but in this 
case we would face the following objections. (1) The intercon- 
nections of events and knowledge make sharp divisions impossi- 
ble, and the growth of knowledge and change of interests may 
change a bypath to a main highway, a boundary to a citadel at 
the center. (2) If we could know in advance the limits of a topic, 
we could practice more vigorous selection, and specialization 
would not be necessary. By this time our paradox has been 
metamorphosed into a truism. If we knew enough about possi- 
ble topics of interest to our historians to be able to propose a 
division of holdings by topics, it would not be necessary to pro- 
pose such a division. 

The final special principle we shall consider is specialization 
by epochs or temporal divisions. Unfortunately for this method, 
history does not come in wrapped and dated packages. No peri- 
od can be understood without a knowledge of its origins and 
effects. Even if we could isolate a strand of history, specializa- 
tion would interfere with one of the most fruitful methods of his- 
torical research—the comparative. Special libraries that have 
been established to collect materials restricted to certain events 
invariably find themselves outgrowing their original restrictions. 
For example, the Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and 
Peace began as the Hoover War Collection. It now defines its 
object as “‘an accurate picture of the causes, events, and results 
of the World War of 1914-18.”® And, rightly enough, it finds 
the causes in events and movements long before 1914. As for 
the results, we are not likely to witness them all in our times. So 
the Hoover Library is really devoted to nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century history, economics, politics, diplomatics, social 
movements, etc. 

Most co-operative ventures and plans for future co-operative 
specialization attempt to avoid the obvious difficulties of geo- 
graphical, topical, or temporal division by combining them. In 
the list of special collections issued by the Conference it is ap- 


»P, T. McLean, “The Hoover Library on War, Revolution and Peace,” College 
and research libraries, 1 (March, 1940), 154. 
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parent that all three methods of division are employed. But the 
combination succeeds only in compounding confusion. The 
documentation of an area includes all topics, a topic is no re- 
spector of geographical boundaries, and, in spite of relativity, the 
works of any epoch appear in all sorts of places and on all topics. 
Suppose three libraries agree to specialize; let us say, the first 
specializes in works on England, the second in the development 
of socialism, and the third in nineteenth-century history. 
Where, in such a case, would a collection on the history of Brit- 
ish socialism belong? I can conceive of no scheme of co-opera- 
tive specialization that could solve a problem of this sort. 


Ill 


Specialization has been effective primarily in those cases in 
which the area, the time, or the topic of specialization has been 
so inconsequential as to occasion little or no competition for the 
materials. The fact is that no university library or faculty will 
give up its right to own and use genuinely important materials 
of social, cultural, or political history. Perhaps it will be said 
that this is a fault of librarians, scholars, and administrators and 
that a program of specialization is designed to remedy this 
fault. The problems which the Conference discussed under the 
heading ‘‘Some difficulties in the way of agreements” were most- 
ly of this sort. There was a pronounced feeling at the Confer- 
ence that librarians were more advanced in their thinking on the 
subject of co-operation and that the chief task which faces li- 
brarians is to secure the co-operation of scholars and to con- 
vince faculties and administrators of the benefits of co-opera- 
tion. This point of view is not new; it was expressed by Dr. 
Bishop’? as early as 1926 and by Dr. Works in 1927." Bishop 
argued then that “‘there would be small difficulty in arriving at 
a policy, if it were a matter to be decided by librarians alone.””” 


10 W. W. Bishop, The backs of books (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1926). 


1G, A. Works, College and university library problems (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1927). 
12 Op. cit., p. 292. 
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It is pleasant to think that our profession has taken the lead 
in a worthy enterprise, but it is debatable whether or not its 
motives have been wholly altruistic in so doing. The Conference 
was unanimous in agreement that specialization should be posi- 
tive and not negative. This means that nothing in the proposal 
to specialize must be construed as implying that library budgets 
might be cut or that book collections and staffs could be re- 
duced. The stress, according to the Conference, should always 
be on co-operative growth. As a human matter it is going to be 
difficult to convince administrators of the advantages of special- 
ization when they understand that it involves larger budgets for 
buying books presumably needed by other institutions and omit- 
ting books needed by the institution’s own faculty. So long as 
librarians stress only positive specialization and do not offer the 
inducement of substantial savings and smaller, better-serviced 
collections, the faculty may legitimately suspect that co-opera- 
tive specialization is a device to take the responsibility for build- 
ing up a library out of the hands of the faculty and placing it in 
the hands of the librarians. Without specialization the burden 
of selection is placed squarely on the shoulders of the faculty, 
where it belongs. But specialization is a device which supposed- 
ly makes selection unnecessary. The assumption is that if you 
make the fields of collecting small enough, it becomes feasible to 
assemble collections that are relatively exhaustive. Hence it 
will not be necessary to employ the judgment and knowledge of 
the scholar. Once the lines of specialization are laid down, the 
librarian is given a free hand to purchase anything and every- 
thing. 

Something can undoubtedly be achieved through specializa- 
tion, but its advocates have not demonstrated that the gains are 
worth the costs in increased budgets, records, and red tape. We 
are all of us familiar with the kind of statistical test whose re- 
sults have a margin of error no less than an intelligent intuitive 
judgment would have had independently of the test. Similarly 
the exceptions and omissions which characterize most schemes 
of co-operative specialization are such that intelligent, individ- 
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ual action can achieve results just as happy and with less 
trouble. 

I should not like, however, to end this paper on a completely 
negative note. Co-operative specialization among libraries can 
become an important and successful venture, but not as a first 
step. It must be preceded by a more responsible view of the rela- 
tive cost and value of historical research itself. In other words, 
the solution to the problem created by the flood of print is a 
sounder historiography, but this is another story to be told, per- 
haps, at another time. 





THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


NATHANIEL STEWART 


NE of the perennial deficiencies in the library profession 
has been the study of and the practices associated 
with government publications. Indeed, this has been 

true in two most critical spheres of librarianship: the instruc- 
tional program of education for librarianship and the everyday 
use of government publications by library patrons. The 
former has been regarded by some as feeble and probably 
misdirected; the latter has often been termed inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. With respect to these two serious phases of our 
relationship to government publications, therefore, it would not 
be amiss to state that it might be well to reorientate ourselves 
and to see the total picture. Is it possible that the deficiency 
lies in our approach to the problem of documents? The classic 
approach has been the “‘issuing-bureau”’ technique, and we have 
only recently begun to hear the rumblings of a “subject ap- 
proach” to government publications. 

Relative immaturity of approach is disclosed in an evaluation 
of the more common issues raised in connection with the prob- 
lem of government publications during the past decade. There 
is still current, much to our dismay, the matter of terminology. 
For example, the persistent question: “‘Shall we call these mate- 
rials government publications, public documents, or govern- 
ment documents?” Surely sufficient time has elapsed to have 
come to definite decisions with respect to simple terminology. 
Then, there is the ever present issue of classification. Is the 
Superintendent of Documents clastification satisfactory for the 
library or shall we assign classification symbols as dictated by 
the Dewey or the Library of Congress classification systems? 
Here, too, the nature of the library, its locale, and its individual 
peculiarities will clear the issue in the case of most libraries. Is 
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it more advantageous to keep all documents as a unit in a “‘docu- 
ments division” than it is to incorporate such publications into 
the regular book collection? Individual judgments and deci- 
sions will prevail in the long run, regardless of general recom- 
mendations. What shall be done about the lag between the ap- 
pearance of publications and the government indexes to the lo- 
cation of these publications? Until the matter of indexes is ex- 
pedited, the answer is relatively simple and inescapable—ex- 
amine the publications with a great deal of care and rely upon 
memory and professional alertness. What shall be the criteria 
for determining whether a government publication shall be 
counted as a volume, a periodical, a continuation, or a pam- 
phlet? Shall we catalog all government publications or a select 
group or none at all? How can we best publicize our collection 
of government publications? These and many other questions 
have taken our time. 

One can run the gamut of common issues which seem to have 
held the spotlight during the decade and recognize that inabil- 
ity to cope with these elementary problems is a serious reflec- 
tion of our immature thinking. Only two issues of the past dec- 
ade have legitimate significance: first, the recognition of the 
role of the government as a publisher; second, the task of treat- 
ing the library patron’s phobia for documents. Continued edu- 
cational efforts will yield the answer to both problems, despite 
the apparent intensity of the questions. It can hardly be denied 
that it remains our lot for the present decade to comprehend 
fully these two problems and to direct our efforts toward their 
solution. 

The situation becomes even more paradoxical in view of the 
professional activity and library literature relative to govern- 
ment publications. For example, fairly satisfactory published 
works have appeared in the past ten years.' Contributions to 
periodical literature in recent years have been more numerous, 
and some bear the stamp of real merit. Committees and groups 
delegated to the task of studying documents problems have 
given generously of their time and effort and have demonstrated 


* Schmeckebier and Boyd, in Institute of Government Research monographs. 
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considerable ability to resolve some of the perplexing difficulties. 
A number of library science instructors have prepared individ- 
ual, and in some cases institutional, syllabi in the field. Sig- 
nificant addresses at meetings and conventions have repeatedly 
given strong evidence of genuine interest in the problem. A 
state or regional library convention, it will be observed, seldom 
fails to include some scheduled discussion related to documents. 
Indeed, we have even ventured forth into the realm of archives. 
These and many other activities are symptoms of an earnest 
desire to give the question its just consideration. Librarians 
have recognized and appreciated the problem, to be sure, and 
great effort has been made at evaluation of their efforts. Occa- 
sionally a sound recommendation for improvement will be ac- 
cepted. But despite this wealth of appreciation of the problem, 
we are still in a blind alley. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to offer a critique of existing 
practices in government publications study and use (although 
frequent mention will be made relative to certain points) but to 
suggest possible approaches which may be instrumental in lead- 


ing us out of the blind alley. Accordingly, several approaches 
are discussed in the following sections of this paper. 


THE PREPARATORY APPROACH 


For want of a better term, the “preparatory approach”’ is 
posed as a logical recommendation in one sphere. This con- 
sideration deals with the phase of the academic preparation of 
the library-school student—the prospective librarian. Does the 
student have a real command and understanding of the basic 
processes of government in this country? What does he know 
of the structure of our executive departments, the operation of 
congressional machinery, the objectives and functions of gov- 
ernmental units, government personnel, and the mechanics of 
governmental research and publications? Such deception as is 
to be found on the face of the familiar rectangular college tran- 
script record is almost frightening. We must probe further into 
the background of that library science student who plans to 
study in the field of government publications. 
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Essentially, we are seriously concerned with the prospective 
librarian’s background in American government and politics, 
his real understanding of the traditional practices of govern- 
ment, and his sensitivity and response to current governmental 
problems. That this background is the key to the comprehen- 
sion of governmental publications can hardly be disputed. Too 
frequently have we admitted to courses in government publica- 
tions persons who have had only meager knowledge of the very 
agencies responsible for the production of these publications. 
It would be sound, therefore, to recommend for the further 
“documents education” of a prospective librarian the following 
tools: 

Institute for Government Research, Service monographs of the United States 
government (New York: Appleton, 1918-22; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 
1923-28; Washington: Brookings Institution, 1929——). 

U.S. Office of Government Reports, United States government manual.... 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1940). 

U.S. Joint Committee on Printing, Official congressional directory .... (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1940). 

A good college text in the field of American government and politics; e.g., 
Ogg and Ray, Beard, Merriam, Crawford, or MacDonald. 


One or more library tools in the field of government publica- 
tions, creditable as they might be, cannot compensate for the 
academic deficiencies of prospective librarians. It is much to 
our advantage to recognize early a specific inadequate back- 
ground on the part of library science students with respect to 
their current and future work with government publications. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL APPROACH 


Another possibility worthy of consideration is the “‘institu- 
tional approach’’—the technique of predicting and concentrat- 
ing upon the maximum utility of documents based upon the ob- 
jectives of a particular type of institution. This concept can 
best be understood through an analysis of the institutions en- 
gaged in higher education. (In one sense the scheme of ‘“‘selec- 
tive” and “complete” depositories is probably based upon this 
concept.) Volumes have been written on the philosophy of edu- 
cation and the significance of the junior college, the liberal col- 
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lege, and the professional school. While there has been repeated 
controversy as to the educational role of each, distinctive fea- 
tures in their structure and curriculums have been recognized. 

In the junior college we find well-exposed emphasis upon the 
“terminal function” of the institution. Enrolment trends since 
1929 indicate that three-fourths of the junior college population 
is represented by the “terminal group” of students—those stu- 
dents whose formal education will terminate after two years of 
college work. The two primary objectives associated with this 
group are a “reasonable amount of general education” and some 
preparation for “entrance into the world of business or indus- 
try.”? A two-year academic program, basically one of orienta- 
tion and broad in scope, can be materially supported through 
judicious use of government publications in the course of stud- 
ies. It is generally conceded that public speaking is one of the 
academic subjects stressed in junior college work, since the most 
effective participation of a citizen is gained through the medium 
of oral discussion. The Congressional record, for example, excels 
any other publication in the richness of representative models of 
speech and debate. From the points of view of debate proce- 
dure, emphasis, and variety of subject, too, the Congressional 
record is quite superior. The addresses frequently published by 
the Department of State may also be used to great advantage. 

Health education is also regarded as a key subject in the 
junior college curriculum. It would be a happy task to be able to 
dwell upon the importance of the publications of the Public 
Health Service, the Pure Food and Drug Administration, the 
Office of Education, and the Bureau of Home Economics as 
materials of great value to the junior college student in the 
health-education program. The conduct of sociology courses 
for the junior college terminal student paves the way for gener- 
ous use of publications of the Bureau of the Census, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, to mention but a select few. A general introduction to the 
economics of our times would be incomplete without reasonable 


2 J. W. Harbeson, “Meeting the needs of the terminal students at the junior college 
level,” School review, XLVIII (1940), 577-87. 
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familiarity with the publications of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the De- 
partment of the Treasury, the Works Progress Administration, 
the Federal Reserve System, and the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Similarly, the nonacademic offerings in the junior college are 
dependent upon a library sober in the selection of documents 
and efficient in their dissemination. Whether it be pre-profes- 
sional courses in agriculture, forestry, journalism, commerce, or 
home economics, the nonacademic subjects occupy a pivotal 
position in the junior college and demand wider acquaintance 
with government publications. It would not be an unreasonable 
speculation to state that the trend during the next decade will 
be toward the nonacademic subjects in the curriculum. Select 
one nonacademic subject at random—engineering—and there 
looms before us immediately the very practical value of the pub- 
lications of the Patent Office, the National Bureau of Standards, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. Also, in winning greater 
practicability for the junior college vocational-guidance pro- 
gram, the use of government publications should be of immense 
value. 

In planning strategic methods for the fullest two years of col- 
legiate instruction for the terminal junior college student, the 
librarian of the junior college can give a valuable service. How- 
ever, he must develop skill in the judicious selection of govern- 
ment publications and must recognize at each point the distinc- 
tive contribution of these publications to the education of the 
junior college student. 

The preceding discussion of the junior college has been de- 
veloped at some length to suggest the possibilities inherent in 
the “institutional approach,” as indicated in the case of one type 
of institution—the junior college. Kathryn Miller has demon- 
strated the central position of government publications in the 
program of the liberal arts college. The excellent investigation 
completed by Miss Miller? revealed very clearly the fact that 


3 The selection of United States serial documents for liberal arts colleges (New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1937). 
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the inclusion of government publications is fundamental to the 
instructional program of the liberal arts college, as evidenced by 
the testimony of more than seven hundred college instructors 
and a number of college librarians. A number of specific areas 
of education in the liberal arts college, not to be found in Miss 
Miller’s study, could be developed at considerable length. 
Among such areas might be mentioned student activity, guid- 
ance programs, extra-curricular work, and pre-professional em- 
ployment activities in the liberal arts college. 

Even greater skill and wisdom are required of the librarian in 
the liberal arts college, where a much greater range of subjects 
and activities is to be found than in the junior college. The edu- 
cational possibilities of government publications in this institu- 
tion are not only fundamental but limitless. 

“A judicious choice of documents based upon a valid index of 
their utility to the college’’ is the paramount problem. Only a 
librarian with skill and experience in this field can be intrusted 
with this task.4 This recent observation best expresses the posi- 
tion of government publications in the professional school, 
where emphasis is to be found upon specialization, practice, and 
professional opportunity. The professional schools of law, agri- 
culture, engineering, business administration, and medicine 
have experienced vital relationships in the sphere of govern- 
ment publications. It might be well, also, to include the teach- 
ers’ college in this category. Let us examine a typical profes- 
sional school from the point of view of a “‘valid index of the util- 
ity of documents” in the curriculum of that institution. 

The school of commerce and business administration occu- 
pies a position comparable with the traditional professional 
schools. Its contribution to theory and practice of business ad- 
ministration has been vast, and its graduates have given direc- 
tion and meaning to many of our commercial endeavors. What 
of the library in this institution? What is the extent and quality 
of government publications in the library collection? What rec- 
ords or observations have been made on the use of documents 
in the education of the student in this institution? 


4 Ibid. 
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Accountancy and its branches usually head the list of sub- 
jects in the institution, and the wealth of materials produced by 
the Department of the Treasury, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the General Accounting Office, and the Bureau of the 
Budget is extraordinary. One of the very best tools for an in- 
sight into corporation accounting, by the way, is the set of vol- 
umes comprising the hearings of the congressional committee in- 
vestigating stock-exchange practices several years ago. It is 
truly an education in corporate finance. The Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue is often responsible for publishing materials of in- 
terest in the field of accounting and auditing. Course instruction 
in the economic resources of the United States can be improved 
considerably through the use of the publications of the Bureau 
of Mines, the Geological Survey, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Forest Service, and other important agencies concerned 
with the economic resources of this country. 

With respect to courses in agricultural economics, we have the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics which has for its function the 
very content of the academic courses in that field. Banking and 
finance students are fortunate in the constant flow of publica- 
tions of the several important agencies of the government. Prin- 
ciples and practices in the area of credit extension may be highly 
illuminated through the government publications of the Farm 
Credit Administration, the Home Loan Bank System, and the 
Federal Housing Administration. Marketing and international- 
exchange courses find valuable allies in a number of govern- 
mental agencies and their publishing habits. The publications 
of the Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Securities and Exchange Commission, and 
several important congressional committees are of invaluable 
assistance for a comprehension of the public utilities question. 

It is highly improbable that the junior college librarian could 
administer effectively the documents problem in a professional 
school of commerce. This contention might prevail, too, in the 
case of the librarian of the small liberal arts college. (Too fre- 
quently have we made the serious blunder of assigning an inex- 
perienced assistant to the departmental library of a college or 
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university, not realizing that the chemistry library, the tech- 
nology library, or the business library of an institution is in 
miniature a professional-school library. The Special Libraries 
Association has long recognized this fact, and training of special 
librarians has taken on a more intelligent aspect.) Comparable 
situations will be found in the administration of a documents 
collection in the law school, the school of agriculture, the college 
of engineering, and the teachers’ college. Each type of institu- 
tion has a curriculum which differs in some degree from that of 
the other, each has a methodology of its own, each has its own 
set of aims and objectives, each has its particular emphasis, and 
each has its concepts of research and instruction procedures. 
All these indicate possibilities inherent in the institutional ap- 
proach to the study of documents and in the training of prospec- 
tive assistants in the documents division of a library. 


THE INSTRUMENT APPROACH 


The instrument approach refers to the designation of govern- 
ment publications according to their ultimate normal use. It is 
conceivable that documents might legitimately be classified in 
this manner, despite the fact that it will often be difficult to find 
a sharp line dividing each category, and overlapping may be a 
frequent experience. 

Nevertheless, a plan for three classes of instruments might be 
offered: government publications which are (1) universal refer- 
ence tools, (2) formal and informal curriculum resources, and 
(3) popular or practical materials. A first glance at an arbitrary 
classification of this type would prompt the suggestion of a 
number of difficulties. On the other hand, some of these difficul- 
ties may be more apparent than genuine. For example, what of 
the state libraries, historical-society libraries, or public libraries 
which have no connection with a curriculum? More deliberate 
thinking will reveal that analogous to a student body and its 
curriculum is a public clientele with its pattern of educational 
interests. With the exception of the formal presence of class- 
rooms and teachers, there is no fundamental difference between 
the library in an academic institution and the library serving 
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public patrons. The end of each is greater enlightenment and 
educational integrity. A library serving public patrons does 
have a curriculum; its curriculum is the framework of the educa- 
tional interests and needs of the community. 

Most familiar to us are the government publications regarded 
as “universal reference tools.”” In this category, of course, are 
the yearbooks, directories, atlases, indexes and bibliographies, 
handbooks, and similar reference works. The Official postal 
guide, the Abstract of the census, the Statistical abstract, the Year- 
book of agriculture, the Commerce yearbook, the Patent Office 
official gazette, the United States government manual, and the 
Congressional directory are recognized as the most frequently 
employed reference materials. We have long been convinced 
of the indispensability of these publications as materials effec- 
tive in reference procedures. Publications ranging from Poore’s 
Catalog to the current Weekly list of selected government publica- 
tions comprise the bibliographies and indexes in this group. 
Our relationship with the publications in this first category, the 
universal reference tools, is so intimate that we should unnec- 
essarily belabor the point by developing the discussion any 
further. 

Those publications which fall more properly in the class of 
“formal and informal curriculum resources” represent the larg- 
est segment of government publications literature. From the 
use of the simple Catalog of coins of the United States in the sec- 
ondary school to the use of the complex Coast and geodetic survey 
bulletins in the graduate school, there is literally a storehouse of 
materials valuable in the further study of a particular subject, 
whether pursued in formal instruction or otherwise. In peda- 
gogy and its allied fields there is constant need for the pam- 
phlets, bulletins, and survey reports of the Office of Education. 
Physics and mathematics are greatly enriched by the publica- 
tions of the Geological Survey, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Hydrographic Office, the Bureau of Aeronautics, and 
other agencies. The biological sciences, from secondary-school 
instruction through medical school, are vastly supported by the 
great wealth of government publications in biology, botany, 
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chemistry, and zodlogy. In literature, in the humanities, and 
in the fine arts we find the soil not quite so rich. The social 
studies are virtually dependent upon the regular flow of publica- 
tions from the press of the Government Printing Office. Un- 
doubtedly, the same holds true in the everyday activity and ex- 
perience involved in the formal education of the public library. 
Almost every field of study can claim numerous government 
publications as direct and regular contributions which may be 
classed as ‘formal and informal curriculum resources.” 

Finally, let us briefly consider those government publications 
which are instruments serving “‘popular or practical’ appeal. 
Among the fields of interest affected by these materials, as the 
reference librarian of a public library can testify, are health, 
child development, home decoration, consumer education, farm 
management, household care, nature study, psychology, gen- 
eral chemistry, radio communication, politics, argumentation 
and debate, geography, and numerous other fields of interest. 
The popularity and practicability of some of the specific pub- 
lications are evidenced by the fact that a number of publications 
claim from fifty thousand to a million and a half sales. One 
government agency boasts the distribution of more than eight 
million copies of a popular publication. Librarians of public li- 
braries are familiar with Jnfant care, Diet for the child, Chemical 
composition of American food materials, Home canning of fruits, 
vegetables, and meats, or Furniture—its selection and use. 

Which series of publications appear to be most popular and of 
greatest practical value? Farmers’ bulletins have led the list for 
many years. The daily Congressional record finds much activity 
in college and public libraries. Continuations such as the Month- 
ly labor review, the Smithsonian Institution reports, the Pan 
American Union bulletin, School life, Survey of current business, 
National Park Service publications, notices of judgment under 
the Food and Drugs Act, and notices on patent laws are in popu- 
lar demand at all times. Whether they serve pecuniary interests 
or hobbies in moments of leisure for youth or adults, urban or 
rural areas, public or private needs, immediate or potential 
value, government publications described as “‘popular or practi- 
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cal’’ materials find thousands of active followers in our vast 
reading public. 


THE SUBJECT APPROACH 


A subject approach to documents, needless to say, is the very 
core of our problem; an approach based upon subject emphasis 
is as vital in documents as it has long been in the case of books 
and periodicals. The inactivity so common in documents work 
probably results from the inertness accompanying our tradi- 
tional adherence to the “‘issuing-bureau” approach. It is aston- 
ishing, indeed, that we should have continued for so long a peri- 
od of time without directing greater attention to the technique 
in question. One of the paramount tasks of the decade will 
doubtless be the further development of the subject approach in 
documents. Inexpert and hasty judgments will result in more 
harm than good. Only scientific investigations can provide 
sound, reliable data on the many phases of our future work with 
government publications. Continued study upon the subject 
phase of documents, therefore, must be undertaken with care 
and intelligence. 

In recent years we have witnessed a tendency working at op- 
posite poles in the field of government publications—contrac- 
tion or consolidation of government bureaus and expansion of 
the subject range covered in their publishing activities. The 
Federal Security Agency now publishes in more than fifteen 
subjects. The executive branch continues to broaden its activ- 
ities, and consequently its publications, to a point where it may 
soon compare well with the volume of publications in many 
other units of the government. The Federal Works Agency and 
the Federal Loan Agency, through their publications, give add- 
ed strength to this contention, as do state and municipal pub- 
lishing activities. The simple formula of identifying or pre- 
dicting a subject interest on the basis of one’s knowledge of a 
government agency is no longer very practical. Intensity, as 
well as extensiveness of subject interest, has now become a key- 
note in some departments. Who would hazard a guess as to the 
probable work and publications of the Department of Agricul- 
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ture or the Attorney-General’s office should the war continue for 
a number of years? 

Several other points incident to the subject approach must be 
noted. A full understanding of near-print government publica- 
tions is dependent upon this approach, for much of it crosses de- 
partmental lines and is often only tentatively related to the 
work of a particular office. The body of near-print literature 
serves to reflect the current areas of subject interest to the gov- 
ernment and is not particularly associated with the traditional 
concept of issuing bureaus. The education of the American lay- 
man can best be realized through a sound subject approach, if 
he is to enrich his experiences of the educational mediums of 
radio, motjon picture, lecture platform, and forum through gov- 
ernment publications. It is a bit premature to reflect upon the 
new subjects which will emerge from our defense effort, but it is 
safe to speculate that the greatest publishing role will be played 
by the government and the range of subjects will require the 
professional alertness of librarians and teachers. 

At this writing the American Library Association announces 
a study in progress which is to deal with the subject approach to 
documents. One of the real regrets is that stronger support has 
not been rendered to the public documents committees. There 
should be greater encouragement of research (through library 
science theses and dissertations) in the virgin field of documents 
study, particularly in school and public libraries. 


THE HUMANIZATION APPROACH 


Humanization of government publications is the necessary 
spark to future activity in the field. The monastic qualities 
which have so long characterized government publications are 
destined to disappear during the decade. There was a time, and 
not very remote, when such material was made available only 
to the research worker and was used in cautious seclusion. Only 
persons engaged in “super-study,” if a term may be coined, 
would contend with such reading matter. As this state of af- 
fairs continued, the utilization of documents took on a mystical 
complexion, and its users were regarded as intellectual isolation- 
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ists. What was once deemed as a field of study over which re- 
search assistants exercised an academic monopoly must hence- 
forth become the common property of the normal student in 
our educational structure. This is the path of humanization. 

While it is hardly possible to set forth a complete pattern for 
the humanization of documents, several suggestions are offered. 
Librarians will readily admit that the government has taken the 
first step in the humanization of documents. One can hardly 
improve upon Paul Bixler’s résumé of several months ago.: 
In addition to the liberal use of mimeograph material for rapid 
and wide distribution, there have been several major changes 
for the improvement of the final product. Improved illustrative 
material, through the efforts of the artist, Rudolf Modley, has 
been well described. The vital changes brought about through 
the appointment of a new public printer, A. E. Giegengack, 
should be made known to all engaged in documents work. Em- 
phasis upon dramatization, eye appeal, improved typography, 
and attractive titles are among the governments’ contributions 
to the humanization of its publications. 

Within the profession itself, however, there are still to be 
found avenues for further humanization. Probably the most 
forward step would be the generous and liberal circulation of 
government publications. With obvious limitation or restric- 
tion upon the withdrawal of particular publications, a system 
of home-use privileges for these publications should prove to be a 
very potent instrument in conveying greater vividness and fuller 
meaning to the layman’s relationship to government publica- 
tions. A sound procedure, too, might be to make available facil- 
ities for the use of such indexes as the Document catalogue, the 
Monthly catalogue of United States documents, and the Weekly 
list of selected government publications. They might be made as 
readily accessible as the Reader’s guide to periodical literature, 
the Art index, and other guides generally within the easy reach 


of library patrons. 
Another potent force in the humanization of the material 


s“Uncle Sam: author, printer, bookseller,” American scholar, VIII (October, 
1939), 494- 
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would be the introduction of government publications in the in- 
structional program of the schools, particularly in the last year 
or two of the secondary school. Our concern with the place of 
documents in the secondary school must be directed into two 
distinct spheres: for those students who plan to continue with 
their academic studies in college and for those whose formal edu- 
cation will terminate with high-school graduation. The relative 
effects upon each group in its subsequent role in society is the 
paramount consideration.° 

A consideration of this first group, the prospective college 
students, immediately suggests the breadth of the problem and 
the possibilities inherent in the concentrated use of documents 
during the period of secondary-school training. If the introduc- 
tion of government documents in the instructional program of 
the liberal arts college has been successful, the efforts to stimu- 
late their fullest use have not met with comparable success. The 
disturbed attitude with which the college student approaches 
documentary sources is still in evidence. However long we may 
speculate as to the underlying causes of the college student’s 
phobia for documents, there appears one plausible explanation. 
The answer is to be found in the failure of our secondary schools 
to provide the proper orientation in the significance and use of 
government publications before the student enters upon his col- 
legiate studies. Perhaps the entire problem might be resolved 
in this manner: The college student has never been primed in 
the use of documents and now finds himself frustrated in the 
attempts to cope with this novel source of learning. A com- 
parison of this situation with that of the use of the textbook and 
supplementary readings will serve to clarify the problem. Col- 
lege students are able to master the more difficult texts, more or 
less, because they have been ‘‘warmed up”’ to this task during 
their high-school days. True, their high-school education was 
not deliberately designed toward this end, but the transfer of 
the hierarchy of reading habits readily manifests itself in their 
college work. That similar results could be produced through 


6 Nathaniel Stewart, “Government documents come of age,”” Social studies, XXX 
(March, 1939), 125-28. 
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earlier training in the use of government publications is quite 
conceivable. Therefore, the core of the problem lies in this 
“‘warming-up” process. As long as college students continue to 
face government publications as a novel piece of instructional 
apparatus, they will continue to be frustrated and discouraged in 
such learning situations. At this point it must be made clear 
that this is no attempt to make every high-school student a po- 
tential research expert but to prepare or prime students for the 
intelligent and confident use of documents in their future col- 
lege careers. 

In determining the effects of the proposed instruction upon 
our second group of high-school students—that group whose 
formal education will cease with high-school graduation—the 
problem takes on even greater proportions. Our attention must 
be focused upon this segment of the high-school student-body 
which ultimately forms the basis of our future ‘“‘average public.” 
The most pertinent question facing our educators today is how 
to educate against propaganda—commercial and ideological— 
and thuscounteract the forces which maliciously indoctrinate the 
adolescent mind. There remains no doubt that our bewildered 
youth, with its limited and mollycoddled educational training, 
is the easiest target for professional propagandists. One of the 
strongest indictments against the progressive education move- 
ment has been its frequent indorsement of a laissez faire policy 
in the realm of reading. Whatever guidance does exist, at this 
date, can.be credited to the effort of the high-school librarians. 
To allow a laissez faire development of reading in the crucial 
stages of growth invariably calls for long and serious thera- 
peutic measures at a later date. Training in the use of docu- 
ments provides a sense of objectivity for the future reader and 
offers a desirable type of immunity to the infectious character of 
propaganda and cheap literature. 

A library tool which may serve as a satisfactory source book 
and guide to the study of documents is sorely needed in this task 
of humanizing documents. It appears that a work of this kind, 
rich in the reproduction of title-pages of the most frequently 
used publications, should be of considerable advantage. The 
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multiple-sense appeal and the probable retention of impressions 
are greatly in its favor. The text which should accompany the 
reproduced title-page must represent a full-page analysis of the 
publication in question. A reasonable analysis should consider 
the frequency of the publication, comments upon its utility in 
certain branches of knowledge, the issuing bureau or depart- 
ment, mode of research or production, a listing of several impor- 
tant titles in the series, and the general significance of the publi- 
cation. A work of this kind should be of considerable value, 
along with such tools as Miss A. M. Boyd’s revised publication 
to appear soon,’ Mr. L. F. Schmeckebier’s recent work,* and 
Mr. H. S. Hirshberg’s publication now in progress.’ 

Finally, it is probable that in the course of humanization some 
techniques can be devised for (1) regular book review and criti- 
cism of government publications as they come off the press, (2) 
information comparable to “best-seller’’ lists, (3) some popular 
organ which may serve as a clearing-house for documents prob- 
lems and practices, (4) a medium for changing the depository 
laws, (5) well-organized and novel schemes of publicity, and (6) 
an effective system of documents loans, exchanges, gifts, etc. 

In short, the nature of operations should be quite clear. In 
the humanization of documents it should be the function of the 
library school to make prospective librarians document-con- 
scious during the course of their training and it should be the 
professional obligation of the librarian, in turn, to make the 
students and laymen document-conscious in their normal uses 
of the library. 

CONCLUSION 


Obviously, the approaches suggested in this paper might be 
pursued individually or collectively, partially or in their en- 
tirety. The practice of including the study of documents in a 
regular one-year reference course should be discouraged, for 

? United States government publications as sources of information for libraries (New 
York: H. W. Wilson, 1940). 

§ Government publications and their use (Washington: Brookings Institution, 1939). 

° Public documents .... subject approach (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1941). 
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there are too many disadvantages inherent in this practice. 
Furthermore, full-year courses should be inaugurated at those 
institutions where half-year courses prevail; this is significant 
in view of the increasing importance of city, state, and for- 
eign (particularly Latin-American) documents. Summer-session 
courses in documents, designed for librarians in service, should 
be greatly encouraged. National and regional accrediting agen- 
cies should be urged to regard government publications use. as 
an index to the quality and rating of the library of an institution. 
The Government Printing Office should be persuaded to reprint 
many more copies of the older indexes to government publica- 
tions which are now difficult to obtain. Every measure possible 
should be taken to exert pressure for change in the laws gov- 
erning distribution of documents. Administrators should be 
further enlightened with respect to the significance of their 
documents collections, particularly in the realization that the 
hiring of a documents assistant is a sound measure of economy 
and not a personnel luxury. 

The study of government publications offers a genuine chal- 


lenge for the next decade. It is our prime duty to accept the 
challenge. 





MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN THE 
GENERAL LIBRARY 


ELLEN JACKSON 


ECAUSE of the recent growth of interest concerning 
local history materials, any librarian, of either a public 
or a college library, is likely to find himself in possession 

of a manuscript collection of the papers of various founding 
fathers, first families, and the like. A few codes" for the han- 
dling of modern manuscripts of this nature have been published 
by various establishments whose chief concern is the care of 
such materials, but applying any of these codes to the organi- 
zation of the scattered papers that come the way of many li- 
braries is comparable to attacking a mosquito with an antiair- 
craft gun. One ultimate solution of the problem of caring for 
local collections is the establishment of a central agency to 
gather and preserve manuscripts from all parts of a state or 
region.? But until a central agency is established, or a code for 
the handling of these papers in the general library is published, 
the description of a workable plan for their organization and 
care may be of some small assistance, even if only to indicate a 
few of the things that should not be done. 

In the first place, collections of this sort grow sometimes 
amazingly. If the library acquires a set of papers from the fam- 
ily of one founding father and puts it on display, the time will 
probably not be long until the second-best family of the com- 
munity murmurs that there are in the attic (or the furnace- 
room) a lot of old papers and account-books of Uncle Horace’s 
that, in the interests of history and public service, will be pre- 
sented to the library if (it is tacitly understood) Uncle Horace’s 
papers receive as much prominence as the papers of family 
number one. 

* See Bibliographical note, p. 283. 

? Lewis G. VanderVelde, “Local records,” American archivist, II (1940), 251-60. 
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Now, these observations are not included for the purpose of 
being either facetious or feline. They indicate one of the deepest 
pitfalls into which the library recipient of these manuscripts 
may fall. Private papers, as their name indicates, are intensely 
personal things. They have immediate bearing upon the pres- 
tige of the donating family. It is natural for that family to feel 
that even if its papers are presented to the library, the papers 
still, in a manner of speaking, pertain to the family; that proper 
respect is due their importance; and, above all, that no family 
skeletons are to be released to rattle about the main corridor.* 
In consequence, the librarian must be sure that the conditions 
upon which the collection is received are understood by all par- 
ties to the negotiation, that no unconsulted member of the 
family is likely to arrive too late and too indignant, and that the 
library is not acquiring a bundle of old laundry lists that would 
grace the wastebasket better than the display case, but that 
must be cherished and permitted to occupy valuable space. 

These principles are, in general, the same as those governing 
the reception of any gift to the library, except that the personal 
element is much stronger than in donations of printed books. 
Assuming that all arrangements have been duly made, and 
Uncle Horace’s manuscript remains are now reposing in the 
middle of the floor of the librarian’s office, the next problem to 
be met is what to do with them now that they are at hand. The 
most satisfactory sequence in procedure, from experience with 
such collections, is, first, a complete survey; second, arrange- 
ment, which ultimately results in classification; third, catalog- 
ing; and, fourth, permanent housing. 

It is worse than useless—it is extremely dangerous—to try 
to arrange any portion of a collection without a considerable 
familiarity with the whole. Even if the papers appear to be 
completely disordered, breaking up an old file may destroy a 
clue vital to the nature and original condition of the whole col- 
lection. The librarian or assistant who is to handle it can do no 


3 For a discussion of the legal aspects of this and related questions, see the chapter 
“Handwriting as merchandise,” in Charles E. Goodspeed, Yankee bookseller (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1937). 
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better at the start of work than to sit down and begin exploring, 
like an archeologist digging in a prehistoric rubbish heap, not 
looking for anything in particular, but alert for whatever sig- 
nificant items may meet his eye, always aware that the arrange- 
ment of materials may be as significant as the materials them- 
selves. This preliminary exploration is the most pleasant part 
of the procedure, at least after the librarian overcomes any 
initial distaste for such extranea as dead mice, old shoes, broken 
bottles, brick fragments, and the dusty effuvium that always 
surrounds old papers. 

Having reached the bottom of the three dilapidated boxes of 
our hypothetical collection, the librarian has a fairly clear gen- 
eral idea of the nature, both as to physical makeup and subject 
matter, of the collection. He is then able to set forth an outline 
of the kind, amount, and approximate inclusive dates of the 
various series that comprise it. A typical grouping is something 
of this appearance: 

Jones, Horace, papers. 
1. Diaries. 3 v. 1857-61 (Personal) 
2. Ledgers. 6 v. 1860-72 (Of firm of Horace Jones and 
company, general merchants) 
3. Correspondence. 5 bundles. 1860?~70? (Disordered. 
Includes both personal and business matters, not in dis- 
tinct series. All incoming) 
4. Correspondence. 3 v. 1863-66 (Letterpress books, 
copies of outgoing correspondence. Both personal and busi- 
ness matters) 


The chief problem in classification posed here is one often en- 
countered, that of the combination of private and business af- 
fairs in one series. The librarian must abandon at the outset 
any conviction that a subject classification can properly be ap- 
plied to manuscript collections of this nature. To break up a 
file of letters, for instance, into groups of those referring to the 
price of dry goods at the opening of the war between the states, 
those discussing political issues, and those telling about Cou- 
sin Joe’s misfortune with the hayrake, etc., is to court disaster. 
In the first place, all these subjects are likely to be mentioned 
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in one letter. In the second, destruction of an original arrange- 
ment (if there is one) distorts the picture of Uncle Horace’s life 
and times that may be clearly set forth if the librarian remem- 
bers that these papers were once a living and growing record of 
contemporary affairs. The librarian’s purpose in handling these 
materials is to restore, not to invent. If the original arrange- 
ment is not apparent, if the letters are in complete disorder, the 
librarian must use his historical imagination to determine how 
they were probably once kept, or how they would have been 
kept if Uncle Horace had had an efficient secretary, and act 
accordingly. 

In such collections as the one under discussion, the matter of 
arrangement, once this principle is understood, is simple, and 
the classification is reduced largely to a matter of devising a 
notation that will identify any piece of the collection and insure 
its proper placing. Since most collections of this type are known 
by the name of the person or organization to which they origi- 
nally belonged, a Cutter number from the name is sufficient 
differentiation among collections. For libraries having a large 
enough body of manuscripts of various kinds to necessitate fur- 
ther differentiation, this paper will not be of much help any- 
way, and such libraries are respectfully referred to the formal 
and thoroughgoing treatments of the subject referred to above.‘ 

To return to the plan being described, following the Cutter 
number, series numbers are assigned to each of the separate 
series within one collection. For series that must be subdivided, 
as the correspondence of the Horace Jones papers must (incom- 
ing, loose file; outgoing, bound volumes), an adaptation of the 
decimal system is employed, using two, or even three, figures. 
Accordingly, the notation for the Horace Jones papers has some- 
thing of the appearance given on the opposite page. 

Having established the nature and order of the series of the 
collection, the librarian must take up the matter of their inter- 
nal arrangement. In the case of the Jones papers, the bound 
volumes have already solved their own problem, so far as in- 
ternal order goes, and leave only the matter of searching care- 


4 See p. 275. 
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fully through their pages to be sure that the ledgers are really 
all ledgers and that the last pages have not been used for an 
extension of the diaries, for weather reports, or for an eyewit- 
ness account of the battle of Bull Run. More valuable material 
is often found in the spare pages than in those used for their 
legitimate and ostensible purposes. Such material must of 
course be noted in cataloging but cannot well be rearranged. 

MS 

J77 Correspondence, incoming 


10 
bx 1-§ 

MS 

J77 Correspondence, outgoing 
11 

v. 1-3 


MS 
J77 Diaries 


v. 1-3 

MS 

J77 Ledgers 

.. 1-6 

The loose papers are the ones that require attention in this 
respect. The preliminary survey has informed the librarian of 
their nature and order, or lack of order. If any original arrange- 
ment is apparent, it should be carefully studied and much 
thought taken before any decision to destroy it is made, for the 
reasons set forth above. If the papers are simply a pile of old 
letters, as in the case of the Jones collection, they are probably 
best arranged chronologically, so that events may be traced in 
the order of their occurrence. Further, the letterpress books are 
so arranged simply because impressions were taken in the order 
in which the letters were written, and chronological arrange- 
ment of the incoming letters facilitates reference from one file 
to the other. 
The first step in arranging a bundle of letters is of course to 

unfold them. No manuscript should ever be stored folded if it is 
possible to have it unfolded, because every time it is handled 
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it approaches nearer disintegration at the creases. After the let- 
ters have been unfolded, arranged, cleaned, and mended where 
necessary, they are ready to be cataloged and placed in what- 
ever permanent filing container the library provides. The Min- 
nesota Historical Society’s Manuscript Division has published 
a bulletin’ containing a section on repairing and housing manu- 
scripts that is applicable for the use of any institution, however 
small its collection, so these matters will not be discussed here. 

After the papers have been placed in their final arrangement, 
the cataloging remains to be done. Cataloging, somewhat as 
writing newspaper articles, consists of recording who, what, 
where, when, and how much—in the case of conventional 
printed books, author, title, imprint, and collation. But, in cat- 
aloging as in classification, manuscript collections of the kind 
under discussion cannot be handled as ordinary printed books 
although the general form and plan of card cataloging is fol- 
lowed, using a unit card for each series of the collection with 
added entries for important correspondents (in letter series), 
subjects, etc., and a shelf-list card as in conventional card cata- 
loging. Analytic cards with exact reference to date or other fil- 
ing medium are used for single items of importance. 

At the beginning of the catalog file of main-entry cards for 
the several series of a collection is placed an information card 
giving a general description of the collection as a whole, includ- 
ing nature, contents, subjects, places, and dates covered. Then 
follow cards for each of the series, using the uniform main head- 
ing “Jones, Horace, papers.”” Conventional titles are usually 
lacking for manuscripts, so a brief descriptive title is con- 
structed, taking care that it is so worded that kindred series 
will file consecutively. For instance, the correspondence series 
titles should read: “Correspondence: incoming letters... . ,” 
“Correspondence: outgoing letters .... ,” instead of “Incom- 
ing correspondence” and “Outgoing correspondence.” 

No imprint exists in the conventional sense. The information 
card records the locale of Uncle Horace’s activities, and, if spe- 
cial places are involved in a certain series only, mention of them 


5 Minnesota Historical Society, Manuscript Division, The care and cataloging of manu- 
scripts (St. Paul: Minnesota Historical Society, 1936). 
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is made in a note on the card for that series. The inclusive 
dates of the series appear in the place of the imprint. The colla- 
tion, on the other hand, may be quite conventional, giving 
number and size of bound volumes or filing boxes, as the case 
may be. Copious notes, describing subject matter, persons in- 
volved, and all other items of importance are employed, and 
added entries for them are made in the conventional manner. 
The local interests of each library, and the time at the disposal 
of the librarian for the treatment of the collection, must deter- 
mine the nature and extent of these notes and added entries. 

As an example of this method of cataloging, the main entry 
for the incoming correspondence subseries of the Horace Jones 
papers appears thus: 
















MS _ Jones, Horace, papers. 
77 Correspondence: incoming letter of Horace Jones and 
10 of firm of Horace Jones and company, Springtown. 1859- 
7. 

5 boxes. C.° 
Includes letters from firm of Wilson and James of West- 
field, concerning merchandise costs and difficulty of ob- 
taining certain articles under war conditions; various pri- 
vate family matters, including letters from James Jones, 
Horace Jones’s eldest son (later state senator), routine 
business matters of firm. 














Added entries are made for: 
1. Cost and standard of living—State 
. U.S.—History—Civil war—Finance, commerce, confisca- 
tion, etc. 
I. Wilson and James, firm, Westfield, State 
II. Jones, James, 1855-1911 
III. Jones, Horace, and co., Springtown, State 








wv 








The diaries and ledgers may be described even more convention- 
ally, as: 







MS Jones, Horace, papers. 
J77 Diaries. 1857-61. 
2 3Vv. 1§ cm. 
Include material upon development of mercantile 
trade in the middle west, personal observations upon 
national events of the time. .... 







* C—filing box, correspondence size. 
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After the papers are classified and cataloged, the loose papers 
are filed in their permanent storage boxes, and the boxes and 
bound volumes are marked with the proper titles and call num- 
bers as any library material may be. 

The next problem to be faced is that of regulating and super- 
vising the use of the manuscripts. The rules established vary 
with individual conditions, but it must be kept in mind in all 
cases that old papers are brittle and easily torn, that a file of 
unbound letters is easily turned into a disordered scramble, and 
that a penciled notation that is only a disfigurement on a 
printed page may be mistaken for a contemporary addition to 
a manuscript and thereby create endless confusion. In view of 
these considerations, the librarian must always be alert to pre- 
vent the disordering, disfiguring, or destruction of any unit of 
his manuscript collection, employing to this end whatever meth- 
ods are best suited to his particular circumstances. 

This system of organizing and caring for a manuscript collec- 
tion may seem oversimplified in the face of the elaborate proc- 
esses described in codes that begin, ‘Library of Congress prac- 
tice is followed as closely as possible,” and then leave that plat- 
form as quickly as if it were a political one. But if a simple pro- 
cedure is not followed, few libraries will have time to do any- 
thing at all toward organizing and caring for these important 
manuscript materials that describe as do no other sources the 
intimate life and growth of our country. In consequence of this 
neglect, all the Uncle Horaces’ papers crumble away in dust 
and mold, and their small but vital contribution to the story of 
our development as a nation is lost forever. Even if we cannot 
mount each letter and bind in vellum, if we cannot calendar and 
collate to the last period, we can at least place these collections 
in order and safety and make them available to and usable by 
qualified and interested students until the far-off day when 
proper central provision for their care is provided. In that day, 
if we have done our work well, the archivist in charge will rise 
up and call us blessed. No one will appreciate more than he the 
service of maintaining the physical safety and the integrity of 
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these collections, unless it be the future generations of historians 
and sociologists who will profit more than anyone else by our 


labors. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Among publications useful for an introduction to a study of problems of 
manuscript treatment are, for collections of private papers: 

Minnesota Historical Society, Manuscript Division, The care and cata- 
loging of manuscripts (St. Paul: Minnesota Historical Society, 1936). 

Library of Congress, Notes on the care, cataloguing, calendaring and arrang- 
ing of manuscripts (3d ed.; Washington: Government Printing Office, 1934). 

Howard H. Peckham, “‘Arranging and cataloguing manuscripts in the 
William L. Clements library,” American archivist, I (October, 1938), 215-29. 

Publications treating of public archives are useful also, since many prob- 
lems are common to both public and private papers: 

Illinois State Library, Catalog rules: series, for archives material (Spring- 
field, Ill., 1938); and Revision no. 7, 1939. 

Hilary Jenkinson, 4 manual of archive administration (new and rev. ed.; 
London: Lund, 1937). 

Samuel Muller, J. A. Feith, and R. Fruin, Manual for the arrangement and 
description of archives (translation_of the 2d ed. by Arthur H. Leavitt; New 
York: H. W. Wilson, 1940). 


National Archives, The care of records in a national emergency (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1941). 





CONSERVATION OF SCHOLARLY JOURNALS 


The American Library Association created this last year the Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, 
the librarian of the University of Rochester. The Committee is faced 
with numerous serious problems and hopes that American scholars and 
scientists will be of considerable aid in the solution of one of these 
problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after the 
first World War was that of completing foreign institutional sets of 
American scholarly, scientific, and technical periodicals. The at- 
tempt to avoid a duplication of that situation is now the concern of 
the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability of the 
institutions to renew subscriptions. As far as possible they will be 
completed from a stock of periodicals being purchased by the Com- 
mittee. Many more will have been broken through mail difficulties 
and loss of shipments, while still other sets will have disappeared in 
the destruction of libraries. The size of the eventual demand is im- 
possible to estimate, but requests received by the Committee already 
give evidence that it will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage, attempts are being made to col- 
lect old periodicals for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in the al- 
ready limited supply of scholarly and scientific journals, the Com- 
mittee hopes to enlist the co-operation of subscribers to this journal 
in preventing the sacrifice of this type of material to the pulp demand. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention the appreciation of foreign institu- 
tions and scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of particu- 
lar periodicals to the project should be directed to Wayne M. Hart- 
well, executive assistant to the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas, Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York. 














THE COVER DESIGN 
Pi rcen: formed but an episode in the busy career of Johann 


Bergmann von Olpe. He came as a youth from his native town 

of Olpe to Basel, entered the church there, and by 1482, as 
the chaplain of the cathedral, was intrusted with important admin- 
istrative duties. 

In 1494 he established a press in Basel. So prominently do the 
works of his friend, Sebastian Brandt, figure among the productions 
of this press that the question arises as to whether Bergmann, who 
may have learned the printing craft at the shop of his relative Petrus 
in Altis Bergmann de Olpe in Cologne, did not establish it in order that 
he might be his friend’s publisher. 

Of the approximately thirty-five editions printed by Bergmann, 
fifteen are by Brandt. Brandt’s Narrenschiff, of which Bergmann 
issued the first editions of both the German and the Latin versions, 
were printed repeatedly as beautifully illustrated volumes. Some of the 
woodcuts for this work, it is believed, were made by Albrecht Diirer. 
Besides the works of Brandt, Bergmann printed those of contempo- 
rary German and Swiss humanists (some of whom were his personal 
friends), a few religious books, and one edition of the letters of 
Columbus. 

Bergmann continued printing for more than five years. But 
ecclesiastical advancement made it increasingly difficult for him to de- 
vote time to his craft. In 1497 he was appointed archdeacon of 
Grandval, and soon after he made long journeys on business for his 
diocese. Probably because of these difficulties, he stopped printing 
late in 1499. He died in or shortly after 1524. 

One of Bergmann’s marks is reproduced on the cover. It represents 
a teacher with four pupils. At the bottom are the printer’s initials, his 
motto—‘‘Nihil sine causa,” his shield, bearing mounds and a fleur-de- 
lis, possibly derived from the arms of Coblenz and Breisach, and the 


date, 1496. 
Epwin E.iotr WILLOUGHBY 
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REVIEWS 


Library conference held under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the General Education Board, March 14-15, 1941. Atlanta: At- 
lanta University, 1941. Pp. 91. 

The organization of the new School of Library Service at Atlanta Univer- 
sity, announced to open in September, 1941, was the occasion and furnished 
the background for this conference, the proceedings of which are presented in 
the above publication. The general theme of the conference was concerned 
with the library needs of the community and the equipment and service of the 
librarian with particular reference to the South and the Negro. 

Members of the conference “included representatives of the two founda- 
tions sponsoring the conference, the Carnegie Corporation of New York and 
the General Education Board, state agents for Negro schools, state school 
library supervisors in the Southern States, presidents and librarians of 28 
colleges for Negroes which in 1940 received grants from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion for the purchase of books, and a selected group of authorities in the field 
of library service and training, including representatives of the American Li- 
brary Association and of several of the foremost library schools in America.” 
The conference “‘Who’s who,” as printed in the proceedings, lists 114 official 
registrants. 

The contents of the conference proceedings consist of seven formal papers, 
a panel discussion, three informal statements, and a summary. Of the seven 
papers, two discuss the curriculum of the library school, three deal with li- 
brary conditions in the South past and present with special reference to service 
to Negroes, and two project the ideal of two types of service, one to be 
achieved through the agency of the state and the other through the local 
library. 

The two papers dealing with the curriculum of the library school are by 
Anita M. Hostetter and Tommie Dora Barker. The questions for a new li- 
brary school posed by Miss Hostetter are who should become librarians, what 
instruction they should receive, and how their professional preparation can be 
made a continuous process. Points emphasized by Miss Hostetter are the 
need by the prospective librarian of a broad general education, intellectual 
curiosity, devotion to scholarship, sense of social responsibility, a scientific 
attitude in solution of problems, an understanding of people, and a sincere 
interest in using his knowledge of books to meet the needs of people. As to 
instruction, there must be a nice balance between ideal library service and 
service as it is more frequently found in the libraries to which the graduate 
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will go; the first concern is not to instruct in established practices but to de- 
velop in the student the ability “to adapt accepted methods and to devise 
procedures and organization in relation to changing social and educational 
needs of a library community.” In respect to the continuing education of the 
librarian, graduate library schools provide the means for some; for others 
short courses, institutes, conferences, discussion groups, and reading pro- 
grams offer possibilities. In any case, the implication is clear that a library 
school has an obligation to provide a total program of professional education. 

The education of librarians for library service in the South is presented by 
Miss Barker from three angles: types of positions to be filled; preprofessional 
preparation and selection of students; and the nature and content of the pro- 
fessional curriculum. Important points made are that the young graduate 
librarian is interested first of all in a job and frequently takes a position that is 
not in his first field of interest, which suggests that the curriculum should not 
be too narrowly specialized; that most of the positions are one-man jobs, 
which means there must be a nice balance between theory and practice; that 
the desirable academic prepreparation includes those subjects usually com- 
prehended in a liberal arts program, which means that the prospective li- 
brarian should be steered away from a program too heavily weighted with vo- 
cational courses, especially those semiprofessional courses in library science 
intended for the teacher-librarian; that the need and the opportunity demand 
that recruits to the profession be of better than average ability as evidenced 
by a rank in academic achievement in the upper half of the class; and that, in 
developing the curriculum, emphasis should be put on the orientation of the 
library to its environment, but the work must be co-ordinated with that of 
other library schools if the student is to be eligible for entrance for advanced 
study. 

The three papers that deal with present library conditions, past achieve- 
ments, and future objectives are those by Dean Louis R. Wilson, Dr. Eliza 
Atkins Gleason, and Florence Curtis. Dean Wilson lists three purposes of his 
paper: to indicate the extent to which the status of library service in the South 
has been documented; to consider recent developments of significance in ]i- 
brary service in the South for whites and Negroes; and to point out certain 
ways in which the members of this conference may assist this new school to 
advance library service in the region and nation. Under the first head are 
listed some dozen studies published in the last fifteen years that have dealt 
with the theme, which leads Dean Wilson to the conclusion that “in this body 
of material the status of library service in this region is more extensively docu- 
mented than that of any other of the major regions of the nation, and, judged 
by national standards, it is shown to be less satisfactorily developed than in 
any other major division of the nation.” Under recent developments of sig- 
nificance are listed: the growth in effectiveness of state library agencies; the 
state-wide library programs through the W.P.A.; the advance of the school 
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library program through the adoption of standards, the certification of school 
librarians, the work of school library supervisors, and state aid; the advance in 
the college and university library field in respect to new library buildings, co- 
operative agreements, union catalogs, description of resources, and surveys 
of selected libraries; and the new type and new patterns of library service 
developed through the T.V.A. Developments in Negro library service in these 
same fields are traced with less satisfactory results owing to the fact that 
library service for Negroes is far less well developed than that for whites and 
is largely undocumented. However, progress can be recorded in the public 
library field: in school libraries, through the application of standards of ac- 
creditation, state aid, and supervision; in Negro college and university |i- 
braries, through accreditation by the Southern Association, new library 
buildings, increased book collections, and aid from foundations; in the devel- 
opment of opportunity in several of the higher institutions of learning for 
graduate study and research; and in the establishment in the South of agencies 
for the training of Negro librarians which have furnished and are furnishing 
a body of trained workers in the school, college, university, and public li- 
braries “‘whose influence and leadership should insure an advance of untold 
significance and promise for the future.” It is a situation for which Dean 
Wilson recommends bold and constructive planning, and he indicates three 
lines of action for the conference: “‘more accurate reporting of what the rela- 
tive status of library service to Negroes and whites is in the South”; the 
formulation of an accurate and informed prescription based on these data and 
vigorous support of the plans to make it effective; and full co-operation with 
this new library school in its “effort to develop new formulas of action, to 
train an increasingly effective personnel, and to lead in a new consideration of 
all the aspects of library service to Negroes in this and other areas of the 
nation.” 

Dr. Gleason’s paper is concerned with three aspects of public library service 
and the Negro: the availability of public library facilities to Negroes in the 
South; a brief summary of the legal background and structure which form the 
basis of the present situation; and a suggestion as to the future outlook. The 
facts presented regarding the extent of public library service for Negroes in 
the thirteen southern states need no further comment to make evident the 
conspicuous inequalities between library facilities for whites and for Negroes: 
the percentage of the white population receiving service is twice as great as 
the Negro population receiving service; only 5 per cent of southern rural 
Negroes receive public library service; and, of a total of 774 public library 
units in the area, only 99 provide service for Negroes, which means that serv- 
ice is denied to approximately two million Negroes who live in areas where 
public libraries are open to the white population but not to Negroes. These 
figures refer to quantitative aspects of the service only. The author states 
that “if the qualitative aspects were considered the picture would be even 
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more discouraging.” But the most important part of Dr. Gleason’s paper is 
her brilliant analysis of the restrictions that have been imposed upon the 
Negro in the South with respect to his sharing in public services through laws 
of special application to the Negro, which have been upheld by judicial deci- 
sions, and how these have operated in the field of library service. Space does 
not permit extended development of the argument here, but fortunately the 
material has been published in a larger work of which it is a part and which, it 
is to be hoped, wil! have the circulation and the thoughtful consideration that 
its importance merits. Applying to libraries the principles growing out of 
these laws of special application and of the court decisions relating to them, 
Dr. Gleason establishes two propositions: 

First, the Negro has a right in the first instance to use every state public library 
service on the same conditions as other races. Second, this right may be defeated by 
the establishment of separate library service for the Negro which is substantially equal 
to that provided for others This raises the difficult question of what separate 
library service would be substantially equal. 


The same propositions and the same question apply to the Negro’s rights at 
the point of local library control. The author points out that, “at present, no 
precise definition of substantial equality has been given by the Supreme Court 
or by the highest courts of the Southern states” and that, “in order to chal- 
lenge the substantial equality of the Negro library, it will be necessary in a 
proper case to marshall the facts and point by point, covering books, building, 
staff, and all other pertinent matters, to measure the Negro library against the 


white library.”” She concludes, however, that “this is from the point of view 
of legal theory; from the point of view of practical possibilities there probably 
is not now and never will be enough library funds to build in every southern 
community a first-class library for white people and then to build another 
substantially equal separate library for Negroes.” What, then, of the future? 
Without attempting to go into detail as to methods, Dr. Gleason suggests a 
pragmatic approach: “Capable and consecrated library leadership, just as 
capable and consecrated leadership in other fields, can always find specific 
methods of approach for the problems which the time, place, and circum- 
stances may present.” The fact that Dr. Gleason is the director of the new 
library school gives confidence that the appropriate leadership will be sup- 
plied. 

Discouraging as are the present limitations, hope for overcoming them is 
found in the inspiring story of accomplishments since 1925 (the date of the 
establishment of the Hampton Institute Library School), as told by Miss 
Curtis, “when the history of Negro education is written,” writes Miss Curtis, 
“I think that the chapter on this period of fifteen years will be called: The 


* Eliza Atkins Gleason, The southern Negro and the public ‘ibrary: a study of the gov- 
ernment and administration of public library service to Negroes in the South (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941). 
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Influence of the Library in Education.”” Fifteen years ago there was but 
one Negro graduate of a library school, and he was not interested in a position 
in the South. Today, Miss Curtis points out, a college campus without a 
modern library building is almost an exception. 

As I see the libraries growing in size and in use, the faculties enjoying not only the 
books but the current magazines in their special fields, keeping up with the progress of 
thought, going in and out of the bookstacks and the reference rooms; as I see the chil- 
dren coming into the school libraries; as I see the students in the browsing rooms and 
browsing corners, reading books never before available in home or school, I know that 
this is really another age, for when this work began these opportunities were almost 
unknown. 


Miss Curtis pays tribute to all the individuals and agencies that have made 
possible the present advance, but it is to the young Negro librarians who have 
gone into these situations to whom she pays special tribute for having done 
the work. 

They have gone back to the South and have given a service that cannot be meas- 
ured; they have started every type of library service and have worked long hours and 
sat up nights to do it; it is they that have won respect for the title of librarian and have 
laid the sure foundation upon which this new library school must build. 


Any reader of Miss Curtis’ paper will recognize that tribute should also be 
paid to her, for it is evident that her visits through the years and her wise 
counsel and encouragement were important factors in making possible this 
story of high achievement. 

Objectives in library service on the state and the local level are discussed in 
two papers: “The service of the state,”” by Ruth Theobald Young, and ‘‘The 
local library as a community intelligence center,” by Ernestine Rose. Mrs. 
Young outlines the essential elements in a state program for library extension, 
indicating the areas of the state’s responsibility and the unofficial agencies 
that contribute to the development of the program. 

The library as an intelligence center, as described by Miss Rose, is a stimu- 
lating portrayal of library service as a dynamic force in community life con- 
noting, first, collecting the necessary materials; second, making them available 
to everybody; third, offering specialized service to individuals with oppor- 
tunity for conference and exchange of opinion; and, fourth, furthering co- 
operative efforts between this intelligence center and all the other active 
organizations in the community. To meet this ideal are needed a better- 
trained, more scholarly, and cultivated personnel; wider use of tools other 
than books, such as manuscripts, pamphlets, records, etc.; and a different 
type of library building which gives the reader immediate access to the help 
he wants. With reference to finances, Miss Rose uses a Chinese story and a 
proverb to point her moral. The story suggests a connection between faith 
and the removal of mountains, and the proverb says: “‘It is better to light a 
candle than to curse the dark.” 

The problems which the librarian faces with special reference to the work 
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of the Negro college and high school is the subject of a panel discussion led by 
Fred McCuistion and participated in by six librarians. Some of the problems 
indicated are: the need to create an understanding on the part of school ad- 
ministrators and principals of the function of the library in the modern school; 
to recruit a higher type of personnel for libraries on the lower educational 
levels; to develop reading tastes and establish good reading habits while chil- 
dren are in school so as to inspire them to use books as tools throughout life; 
to keep the librarians in small schools informed of help available from state 
agencies; and to overcome the complete lack of reading background of most 
high-school students. 

The felicitous remarks of Dr. Keppel on the conference as an enterprise 
that would have interested the founder of the Carnegie Corporation as being 
close to two things to which Mr. Carnegie was most completely devoted—the 
extension and broadening of opportunity and the library; the comments of 
Dr. Bishop on the education of librarians and the program of aid of the 
Carnegie Corporation to Negro college libraries; the succinct summary of the 
conference by Carl H. Milam; and the gracious words of President Clement in 
closing the conference complete the record of the proceedings. 

The importance and significance of this conference are far greater than the 
relatively brief ninety-one pages of its proceedings might suggest. This report 
of the proceedings, however, is an important addition to that list of publica- 
tions dealing with the documentation of library service in the South. Dean 
Wilson refers to the conference as an occasion “which may well be marked as 
historic, since there is high expectation that a new and significant contribu- 
tion to education and cultural development in the South will be made by this 
new addition to the educational resources of Atlanta University.” The pro- 
ceedings hold the promise that this expectation will be realized. It may well 
be that it marks a new beginning in the development of library service to Ne- 
groes in the South, or possibly one should say the beginning of the second 
chapter of the history of library service to Negroes, the first chapter of which 
has been written in the last fifteen years. The papers all show a willingness to 
face the facts and a recognition of the handicaps to be overcome. On the other 
hand, they show a clear perception of the immediate needs and the long-time 
objectives and, at the same time, give assurance of the existence of the faith 
and the confidence necessary for their achievement. 

Tommie Dora Barker 
Library School 
Emory University 


Special library resources, Vol. 1: United States and Canada. Edited by Rose L. 
VormeLker. New York: Special Libraries Association, 1941. Pp. 764. 
$6.00. . 

This volume purports to be a “directory of library resources for research.” 

It is admittedly incomplete, but it is hoped that the second volume, which is 
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now in process, will “include all other research libraries in North America.” 
The information under individual libraries and the arrangement of the volume 
follows almost exactly the plan of Special libraries directory issued in 1935. 
Each library reports the name of the librarian or director; the size and com- 
position (specialists available, professional and clerical assistants) of the staff; 
number of volumes, pamphlets, and periodicals; annual acquisitions; organi- 
zations served by the library; the policy regarding interlibrary loans and the 
facilities for reproduction; a general description of the library; and a state- 
ment concerning special collections. The main listing is geographical. There 
are four indexes: special collections, organizations, personnel, and subject. 

The volume covers 765 research library collections, and there is no reason 
other than “information in hand at time of going to press” which explains this 
figure. Why not two hundred or two thousand? About half the libraries listed 
are “research” libraries only by courtesy of the editor, though in extenuation 
it must be admitted that the description “research library” has no exact ap- 
plication and is usually used by libraries in an honorific sense. After all, the 
bookmobile or branch library which preserves its circulation statistics and the 
names of its borrowers is gathering unique material and thus constitutes itself 
a “research library.” 

The omissions, though admitted, are not thereby justified. The subject 
index to the volume is headed by the following explanation: 

It [the subject index] should be used with the understanding that The Library of 
Congress, large departmentalized university and public libraries have material on prac- 
tically every subject herein listed. In some cases these collections even exceed in size 
or importance or both the named special collections which are indexed. 


To say “in some cases” is to be guilty of serious understatement. Using knowl- 
edge of special collections, which is available from other sources, I checked a 
selection of the subjects listed. In every case unlisted collections exceeded in 
size and importance those listed. For example, under the heading “‘America- 
na” the John Carter Brown Library and the American Antiquarian Society 
Library are not listed; under “Architecture” the Avery Library at Columbia 
University is omitted; under “Art” the Princeton Fine Arts Library is 
omitted; under “Chinese literature” the Geste Oriental Library is omitted; 
under “Egyptology” the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago is 
omitted; under ‘‘European war, 1914-1918” the Hoover War Library is 
omitted; under “Mexicana” the Los Angeles Public Library is listed, but the 
University of Texas is not; under “Radicals and radicalism” the American 
Legion and the National Association of Manufacturers are listed, but not the 
Wisconsin or the Hoover War Library; under “South—history”’ are listed the 
Birmingham Public Library and the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, but not 
the universities of North Carolina and Virginia; etc. In short, for all the in- 
formation contained in this volume, it might still be the case that an unlisted, 
better collection on any particular subject might be located in the same town 
or region as the listed collection. 
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It will be said that the second volume, when it appears, will remédy this 
fault; but this does not justify the publication of this volume. The editor did 
not have available material on either the largest libraries or the smallest, the 
best or the worst; nor did he have exhaustive coverage for any region or uni- 
versal distribution, and either all subjects or a selection of subjects made on 
any principle. There was available a random selection of 765 reports; that is 
to say, enough material to make a good-size volume, so the volume was pub- 
lished. 

The compilers of this book apparently did not possess the following neces- 
sary prerequisites for a successful compilation: (1) a clear understanding of 
the group to be served by the book; (2) an adequate definition of “research” 
or “important collection” as a guide to inclusion or exclusion; and (3) a list of 
subjects on which information was to be sought. The questionnaire method of 
compiling a book is dangerous even if the compilers possess these guides or 
others of the same nature. Without such guides a compilation cannot avoid 
being misleading in what it contains and seriously deficient from the stand- 
point of its omissions. 

Finally, it may be alleged in justification of this work that the national 
emergency and the requirements of national defense necessitated its prema- 
ture publication. However, a comparison of the organizations reporting with 
those listed in the preliminary edition of Guide to library facilities for national 
defense discloses that it adds only a handful of libraries whose collections 
might be valuable for national defense and omits a great many that are listed 
in the Guide. With regard to subjects indexed, the Directory contains less than 
a dozen subjects not covered in the Guide with the same degree of adequacy. 
The need for volumes of this sort is so obvious that in this case it has led to a 
precipitous publication of a heterogeneous, undigested, unprincipled, and in- 


complete accumulation of information. 
MortTIMER TAUBE 


Duke University 


Forty years of Carnegie giving: a summary of the benefactions of Andrew Car- 
negie and of the work of the philanthropic trusts which he created. By ROBERT 
M. Lester. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. Pp. xi+186. $2.00. 


Forty years of Carnegie giving, compiled by Robert M. Lester, secretary of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and dedicated to Dr. F. P. Keppel, 
who retired as president of the Corporation in November after eighteen years 
of distinguished service, summarizes, as the subtitle indicates, the benefactions 
of Andrew Carnegie and the work of the two dozen or more major trusts and 
agencies which he set up in order to insure the effective distribution of his 
great fortune. It does not undertake to present a detailed history of the bene- 
factions of Mr. Carnegie or to add to the full-length biographies of his life. 
Likewise, it does not undertake to give any appraisal of the results of his 
philanthropies. It would be indispensable, however, to the historian of phi- 
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lanthropy in the United States during the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and particularly of the first four decades of the twentieth. It would like- 
wise prove to be a most useful reference book for any author who should under- 
take the writing of another biography of the great steelmaker, since it lists 
several of his more important writings, as well as books and the major article 
in the Dictionary of American biography which deal specifically with his life. 
It would likewise serve as a most useful source book of information for the 
educator or sociologist interested in appraising the social significance of the 
benefactions of philanthropists and philanthropic foundations. Mr. Carnegie’s 
Gospel of wealth and Forty years of Carnegie giving may well be bracketed with 
Philanthropy and learning by F. P. Keppel, Philanthropic foundations and 
higher education by E. V. Hollis, and Wealth and culture by Eduard C. Linde- 
man in any attempt to appraise the results of Mr. Carnegie’s giving. 

The volume is divided into two parts. Part I is devoted to a description of 
the various trusts and enterprises associated with Mr. Carnegie’s name. 
Among the major trusts which have been of special interest to librarians are 
the following: Carnegie Institute (of Pittsburgh), including the Carnegie Li- 
brary and Library School; Carnegie Institution of Washington; Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace; Carnegie Corporation of New York; and Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust. Librarians have likewise been particularly interested in the 
benefactions of Mr. Carnegie which grew out of his interest in providing an- 
nuities for teachers, in providing library buildings for communities and insti- 
tutions of higher education, and in assisting librarians and libraries through 
fellowships and grants-in-aid. 

Part I not only records the establishment of the various trusts and enter- 
prises but also describes the circumstances which led to their establishment. 
From this record it can be seen how Mr. Carnegie in 1901 went about setting 
up the agencies for distributing three hundred and eleven million dollars as 
gifts to the English-speaking world. The description of each organization is 
accompanied by (1) a summary of expenditures, (2) the names of those who 
have served as members of its governing board, (3) a list of its administrative 
officers, and (4) a copy of its seal. Part I also contains a one-page sketch of 
Mr. Carnegie’s life, a one-page summary of his public gifts and bequests, and 
a double-page table which summarizes the financial status of the major trusts. 

Part II is devoted to the reproduction of the letters of gift, deeds of trust, 
and other legal instruments through which the Carnegie agencies were estab- 
lished. By means of these documents it is possible to gain fuller insight into 
the interests which prompted Mr. Carnegie to make his benefactions and to 
understand him as an individual. The postscript, for example, to a letter con- 
cerning endowment for technical education in Pittsburgh contributes to an 
appreciation of Mr. Carnegie as a very human person. In this postscript he 
says: “I have ordered two million dollars endowment to be sent to you in first 
five per cent United States Steel Bonds. They are good.” 
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To librarians who have been accustomed to read the annual reports of the 
Carnegie Corporation more carefully than those of other Carnegie trusts and 
agencies, it will give a broadened conception of the range of Mr. Carnegie’s 
interests and methods of giving. It will not, however, give them detailed in- 
formation concerning many of the individual library projects to which Mr. 
Carnegie and the Corporation gave assistance. It summarizes under major 
categories such items as endowment or financial aid which have been given by 
the Corporation to the American Library Association, the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, the University of Chicago (for the endowment of 
the Graduate Library School), and to communities and institutions for library 
buildings. But more detailed information concerning these grants and others 
which the Corporation has made for library and related purposes will have to 
be looked for in the annual reports and news releases of the Corporation. The 
volume will serve as an official, authoritative summary of the organizations 
associated with Mr. Carnegie’s name which have contributed significantly to 
the advancement and the diffusion of knowledge throughout the world. 

Louis R. Witson 
University of Chicago 


Catalogers’ and classifiers’ yearbook, No. 10, 1941. Compiled by the Division 
oF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE AMERICAN LiBRARyY AssociA- 
tion. Chicago: American Library Association, 1941. Pp. 74. $1.25. 

The papers in this tenth Yearbook, which is devoted to a further discussion 
of “pressing problems” in cataloging, are considered by the editors to be par- 
ticularly important at this time when considerable talking and writing are 
being carried on by administrators and catalogers. Except in one case, the 
papers were presented at the Boston Conference in June, 1941. This excep- 
tion, Andrew D. Osborn’s ‘‘Review of the cataloging situation with some sug- 
gestions for the future,” is the predecessor of his “The crisis in cataloging” 
(Library quarterly, X1 [1941], 393-411). All six papers in the present volume 
are presumably related to this “crisis,” which was brought to a focus in 
Osborn’s later paper, and are expected to help catalogers and administrators 
to clarify issues “‘while the revised Catalog Code is the object of their special 
study.” 

The present volume, if it does nothing else, at least brings together some of 
the much-emphasized problems of organization and administration of tech- 
nical processes in large libraries. K. D. Metcalf, writer of the first paper in the 
volume, presents the attitude of the administrator toward cataloging. There 
is nothing startling in this paper, and his three points, certainly clichés by 
this time, will probably bring a feeling of despair to catalogers who are waiting 
for administrators to tell them what is desired of them. He notes that “‘cata- 
loging is a means to an end, not an end in itself,” that “cataloging is too expen- 
sive,” and that probably we cannot “defend successfully many of our prac- 
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tices.” His suggestions for the future, too, are no more enlightening: (1) cata- 
loging practices should differ in different libraries, (2) we:should not catalog 
all our material with the same detail, and (3) we should not recatalog as read- 
ily as we have in the past. The actual facts of the situation are that in varying 
degrees cataloging practices do differ in different types of libraries, that some 
discrimination is used in the handling of various types of material, and that 
recataloging on a large scale is not prevalent. Probably the most disappoint- 
ing thing about Metcalf’s paper is his raising of the question, “What are we 
trying todo?” This is a question that catalogers would like the administrator 
to answer rather than ask. From his vantage point as an administrator, Met- 
calf should be in a position to state rather specifically what he thinks we ought 
to be doing. That Metcalf and other critics of the catalog are not able to state 
categorically whether the catalog should be a finding list, reference tool, or 
bibliographical guide—or all three—may be explained by the lack of definite 
studies of the use of the card catalog. Unless these studies are made, the fact 
must be faced that the present type of subjective generalizations are so much 
balderdash. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that Osborn, in his “Review of the cataloging 
situation,” states that “there is no satisfactory way of measuring the use of 
the card catalog.” This does not worry him at all, for he further notes: “Per- 
haps this is just as well. Once it is granted that attempts to measure reader 
use cannot produce valuable and precise results, there will be the chance for 
librarians to step in and state arbitrarily what the catalog may or may not do 
for readers.” But is not that as likely to be as foolhardy as any present ar- 
bitrary procedures which have been established on the basis of unsystematic 
observations and assumptions on the part of administrators who have also 
been pioneers in cataloging and classification? An arbitrary settlement such 
as Osborn suggests would, in his opinion, “dispel the vague but uneasy feelings 
that catalogers now have on account of possible reader demands. Also, this 
arbitrary settlement of the matter could be done without delay, whereas in- 
vestigation might go on almost indefinitely without accomplishing anything.” 
In answer to this statement it may be said that, as long as we base our prac- 
tices on expensive trial-and-error methods, we are unnecessarily making the 
road more difficult for ourselves. 

It is immaterial whether catalogers themselves or students of cataloging 
interest themselves in systematically studying technical problems and solving 
questions of catalog use. But undoubtedly someone should. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note the topics catalogers (and others) have treated in 
their contributions to the first ten yearbooks of the catalogers’ and classifiers’ 
group. Table 1 is a rough topical distribution of the papers and reports in the 
yearbooks. 

It may thus be seen that little attention has been given to those very prob- 
lems which should be solved first if we are to understand why we are doing 
certain things. Actually only one study relating directly to users has appeared. 
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The Yearbook, of course, cannot include reports of investigations unless they 
are made. But if the situation is as “‘critical’’ as some individuals would have 
us believe, then graduate library schools have also been negligent in neither 
sponsoring nor encouraging integrated research in the field. 

It is evident that catalogers are not so oblivious to the situation as some 
administrators have come to believe. M. Ruth MacDonald, in “The cata- 
loger’s response to the administrator,” clearly shows that it is recognized that 
cataloging is part of the whole problem of organization and administration. 
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It is undoubtedly true that certain cataloging practices have developed not 
because catalogers as a group are trying to find more things to do but because 
order librarians, circulation librarians, and reference librarians have said they 
were necessary “for the good of the service.”’ For example, the practice of 
making analytics for material which is indexed in printed volumes is a library 
problem rather than one of cataloging alone. Similarly, the preparation of 
catalogs for special collections and departmental libraries is an administrative 
problem. The cost of cataloging rightfully should be considered a cost of total 
library service. 

“Simplified cataloging,” by Lucile Morsch, describes some of the several 
attempts to alleviate the pressure that exists upon processing departments to 
handle thousands of pieces of material economically and promptly. Although 
specifically concerned with the problem at the Library of Congress, the prac- 
tices are bound to have an effect upon libraries which subscribe to printed 
cards issued by the national library. Some libraries have for a number of 
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years followed the pattern of simplified cataloging for pamphlets which Miss 
Morsch outlines. But, as she notes, the Library of Congress is not so flexible 
in its practices as it might be, for it has to consider what inconveniences it will 
cause other libraries which have come to depend upon it for printed cards. 
Her question of whether or not the Library of Congress should distribute to 
card depositories cards which cover miscellaneous minor publications cata- 
loged as a group should be answered “Yes,” especially since she herself has 
pointed out the need for uniformity in establishing the entry. Moreover, such 
cards should serve as a clue to the practices of the Library of Congress. Miss 
Morsch’s explanation of the reason why the Library of Congress has found it 
necessary to do the detailed cataloging found on its cards should be impressed 
upon those who have been critical of the national library’s slowness in issuing 
cards to other libraries. No one will quibble with her contention that, so long 
as catalogers slavishly follow rules and forget judgment, costs of cataloging 
will continue to be high. Her practical examination of such points as dates of 
birth and death, detailed collation, shortening of names, and hanging inden- 
tion should help catalogers who are bewildered by the proposals and counter- 
proposals being thrust at them. 

Of concern to all administrators and catalog department heads, as well as 
to other types of librarians, should be the “Account of the reorganization of 
the Processing Department at the Library of Congress,” by L. Quincy Mum- 
ford, former director of the department, and “The effect of the reorganization 
of the Library of Congress on the Card Division,” by John W. Cronin, chief of 
the Card Division. Although the problems of the Library of Congress Process- 
ing Department are more complex and numerous than those found in most 
other large institutions, they are not different as to principles involved and 
should provide a guide for any necessary reorganization. The attempt of the 
Library of Congress to speed up cataloging by securing publications in ad- 
vance of publication date is particularly noteworthy. Moreover, the new or- 
ganization of the Processing Department into three divisions—Descriptive 
Cataloging, Subject Cataloging, and Preparation and Maintenance—should 
be watched for results in economy and promptness of production by adminis- 
trators in all large libraries. On paper it appears to be an especially effective 
grouping of activities. A subsequent report of the effect of the reorganization 
should be welcomed by the profession. 

To the many subscribers to the printed cards of the Library of Congress, 
information in the paper by Cronin should be encouraging. Despite the dis- 
ruptive effects of important organizational changes, Cronin notes that there 
has been no decrease, but rather an increase, in the amount of new copy sent 
through during a five-month period under the reorganization. The Card Divi- 
sion has been so set up that it is now concerned only with the sale and distribu- 
tion of Library of Congress cards. However, several of its activities in relation 
to other units are directed at speeding up acquisitions by the Library of Con- 
gress and hastening investigation of copyright claims. Direct attack upon the 
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question of delayed titles has been started, and, although it is a slow process to 
weed the arrears, note of progress is made. Cronin points out that if the num- 
ber of titles for which cards are made available is to be materially increased, 
it will need to come through an increase in co-operatively printed cards. Co- 
operation should not be a one-sided affair. Librarians should be willing to 
subscribe to this idea, either by providing more co-operative cataloging service 
or by paying for such service if done by another agency. Already some prog- 
ress has been made in this area of co-operation, and co-operating libraries have 
not only been informed more quickly of the need of copy by the Library of 
Congress but have produced it more promptly. Preparing copy for disserta- 
tions and press publications is a case in point. This type of co-operation should 
undoubtedly speed up the cataloging process in libraries which subscribe to 
printed cards. 

Short reports on cataloging projects—standards for state-author heading 
lists, the filing code, the music code, and the revised catalog code—close the 
volume. It is hoped that future volumes in this series will contain more papers 
on some of the fundamental problems in cataloging, and the use of the card 


catalog is not the least important of them. 
Maurice F, Tauser 


University of Chicago Libraries 


Teacher-librarian’s handbook. By Mary Peacock Dovctas. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1941. Pp. xviii+136. $1.90. 

The development of separate service for young people in public libraries in the 
United States, and its implications for library schools. By Sister Marie 
Inez Jounson. Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1941. Pp. 43. 
#o.50 (mimeographed). 

The centralized school library. By Hevten E. Rimkus. New York: H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 1940. Pp. 110. $1.25. 

With the increased production of literature in the field of library service to 
children and to young people, the writings have tended to become more spe- 
cialized and to restrict their scope to a more detailed consideration of one 
problem. Although the books by Mrs. Douglas, Sister Marie Inez Johnson, 
and Miss Rimkus discuss, as the titles indicate, different fields of library ac- 
tivity, they are all concerned with topics relating to the provision of library 
service for youth. 

Probably the most useful of the three books, Teacher-librarian’s handbook, 
aims to help the teacher-librarian (a teacher who does school library work 
part time and teaches part time) in the organization and in the administration 
of a small school library. The author states that her book is not intended as a 
substitute for professional library training. The intent of the manual centers 
in practicality, and, consequently, specific standards, addresses, sources, ex- 
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amples, and detailed steps in procedure are included whenever pertinent. The 
nine chapters cover librarian-pupil relationships, organization of the book col- 
lection, classification and cataloging, book selection and ordering, non-book 
materials, teaching the use of books and libraries, care of library materials, 
equipment and supplies, and publicity and promotion. A glossary and a bib- 
liography of tools for the teacher-librarian conclude the book. The material, 
much of it in outline form, is presented clearly and compactly. Illustrations of 
sample catalog cards, record sheets, and work processes provide further aid to 
the inexperienced librarian. Despite its emphasis on techniques, the book 
stresses throughout the educational functions of the school library. The au- 
thor, director of school libraries in the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of North Carolina, has also been responsible for the exemplary North 
Carolina school library handbook. 

With the growth of the centralized school movement, increased attention 
has been focused upon the methods and problems of library service for schools 
under this type of administration. Miss Rimkus, directing her study in gen- 
eral to administrators and to librarians concerned with the organization of 
elementary libraries in centralized schools and writing specifically about this 
form of work in the Clinton Central School in Oneida County, New York, does 
not purport to present an exhaustive analysis of the book-service problems in 
centralized rural school areas. Originally written as a thesis but re-written and 
brought up to date for publication purposes, The centralized school library, in 
addition to the detailed, often autobiographical, account of the reorganization 
carried on in the Clinton area, contains several chapters that seem somewhat 
extraneous to the declared purpose of the book. The chapter on “Educational 
viewpoints of the administrators,” which incorporates a lengthy statement of 
the author’s personal educational philosophy, and the chapters on “The read- 
ing interests of children” and ‘‘The librarian’s role in remedial reading” might 
well have been omitted. Despite its value as a timely, descriptive, and prac- 
tical account or case history of a particular situation that typifies the prob- 
lems of many similar school situations, the book is neither analytical nor ob- 
jective enough to justify its publication in book form. Reduced to its salient 
essentials, the content would contain material sufficient for a meaningful and 
interesting magazine article. 

The mimeographed monograph by Sister Marie Inez Johnson was also 
written originally as a thesis to meet the requirements for an advanced degree. 
Despite its brevity, the work presents detailed information about (1) the de- 
velopment of separate service for young people in public libraries of the 
United States; (2) present practices in this type of library work; (3) the 
organization and experience of staffs in young people’s service; (4) the qualifi- 
cations needed for young people’s librarians; and (5) the nature of library- 
school instruction relating to work with young people. “Young people”’ is de- 
fined to mean boys and girls between thirteen and twenty years of age; 
“separate service for young people,” as the term is used, excludes the work 
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done through the schools department of public libraries and refers only to the 
special work for young people that has been set apart from other departments. 
The data are based primarily on the returns of question-blanks received from 
thirty-eight libraries having special provisions for young people and on the 
contents of the latest available catalogs and bulletins of twenty-five library 
schools. The author, writing about existing conditions, does not evaluate the 
reported observations. After reviewing the status of young people’s service in 
public libraries and analyzing aspects of the work, Sister Marie Inez Johnson 
considers library-school instruction in terms of its adequacy or inadequacy to 
meet the demands of this specialized phase of librarianship. 
Frances HENNE 
University High School 
University of Chicago 


Administering library service in the elementary school. By Jewe. GARDINER 
and Leo B. Baispen. Chicago: American Library Association, 1941. Pp. 
xii+162. $2.25. 

This small volume, which is addressed to school librarians and all others 
concerned with the success of the elementary-school library, discusses prac- 
tically every phase of school library service and is a valuable addition to the 
literature in that field. 

The first two chapters are concerned with the problem of making books 
accessible to children and with the function of the library in the modern ele- 
mentary school. Following chapters treat of the organization and administra- 
tion of the library, the library personnel, physical setup, and the decorative 
features of the library. Attention is given to many definite problems and de- 
tails which confront teachers and librarians of limited experience as well as 
those which concern administrators and professional librarians. 

The chapters on selection and organization of bocks and other library ma- 
terials include valuable bibliographies, sample record forms, detailed descrip- 
tions of the steps taken in preparing books for the shelves, directions for filing 
cards, etc. Other topics discussed in brief chapters are “Instruction in the use 
of books and libraries,” “‘Reading guidance,” “Recreational reading,” “‘Shar- 
ing reading experiences,” “The library in the primary grades,” and “The 
school library and the public library.”” The book is carefully indexed and in- 
cludes twelve photographs illustrating ideas presented. 

The writers are authorities on children’s libraries, and throughout the book 
they stress the idea that complete co-operation between librarians, teachers, 
and administrators is necessary in order that the elementary-school library 
function to its fullest extent in the school of today. 

EvANGELINE COLBURN 
Elementary School 
University of Chicago 
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Library guidance for teachers. By Marcaret Kesster WALRAVEN and 
Atrrep L. Hatt-Quest. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1941. Pp. xiv+ 
308. $2.75. 

In their Preface the authors—one an experienced librarian, the other a 
well-known educator—assert that “‘the present volume attempts to apply 
library science to the needs of secondary teachers by explaining in detail what 
the teacher needs to know about the library to the end that he may guide his 
own pupils in an increasingly independent use of source materials.” It is par- 
ticularly important for a librarian-reviewer to keep this statement in mind in 
an evaluation of this book, since much that might seem unimportant or trivial 
could easily have significance for the teacher who is not familiar with library 
materials and procedures. 

The material included in this book is presented in three main sections. 
Part I, “Introducing the school library,” has three chapters, the first of which 
traces the development of libraries from their beginnings in Assyria and Egypt 
to the school libraries of our time. The new textbooks and their effect on li- 
brary usage through increasing emphasis upon library exercises are discussed 
in the second chapter. Chapter iii deals with the nature of courses in library 
instruction for teachers, stressing particularly nonprofessional courses. 

Part II, “‘General library procedures,” conforms closely to the usual pat- 
tern of manuals on teaching the use of the library. Here the authors treat the 
parts of a book, library arrangement, the card catalog, and bibliography mak- 
ing. These discussions are followed by three distinctly useful chapters which 
deal with teacher participation in book selection, teacher-librarian collabora- 
tion, and reading guidance through the library. 

Part III has a title which might easily be misleading—‘“‘Illustrative mate- 
rials.” Certainly the reader is likely to expect considerable attention to such 
instructional materials as audio-visual aids, pamphlets, and the like—an ex- 
pectation which is not fulfilled. The chapters in this section, on the contrary, 
include discussions of reference work in the school library, how to teach the 
use of dictionaries, encyclopedias and yearbooks, biographical material, peri- 
odicals and periodical indexes, reference books in language arts and for the 
social studies, materials for holidays and anniversaries, and other miscel- 
laneous reference material. It is the choice of items in this section which 
might bring criticism from practicing librarians—and yet here we must recall 
the statement of purpose quoted at the outset of this review. Moreover, it is 
well to remember that the librarian-author has based her choice of materials 
upon actual experience over a period of years. It does seem to this reviewer, 
however, that an opportunity was missed in the exceedingly sketchy treat- 
ment of audio-visual and pamphlet materials. 

One of the most useful chapters in the book is that on the methods of teach- 
ing library arrangement. Here are especially helpful ideas and suggestions 
which teachers and inexperienced librarians should be able to use successfully 
in presenting this difficult phase of library practice. 
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The chapter on the card catalog, on the contrary, suffers decidedly from the 
besetting sin of many librarians who set out to instruct in that it attempts to 
give far more detail than is necessary and overemphasizes many technicalities 
of library procedures. For example, is it necessary that high-school students— 
or even teachers—learn the meaning of “imprint” and “‘collation”? At least 
this reviewer was informed by an authority on this subject that such technical 
terms should be omitted from material which was being used for teaching col- 
lege students how to use alibrary. Furthermore, the suggestion of using giant 
catalog cards might be questioned, if only because of the experience of a librar- 
jan in using this device. One of her students wandered about the library for 
some time searching for cards of that size. This is an extreme case, of course, 
but one that points to the necessity of presenting materials in normal size and, 
as nearly as possible, approximating the actual items in the library. Here was 
one of the missed opportunities for suggesting the use of visual methods of 
presentation which have been found most effectual in teaching the use of the 
card catalog. 

The style of the book may not appeal to some readers. Certainly it is not 
literary; and yet it is more readable than that employed in most of the 
manuals which have been the chief source for this type of information and 
help prior to the publication of this book. 

Despite these drawbacks, Library guidance for teachers can be safely recom- 
mended to teachers and inexperienced librarians. There is no doubt but that 
it is a contribution of real merit to the literature in this field. 


Mary Resecca LINGENFELTER 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Children’s catalog: a dictionary catalog of 4200 books with analytical entries for 
g10 books and a classified list indicating subject headings. Compiled by Sir1 
Anprews, Dorotuy Cook, and Acnes Cowinc. 6th rev. ed. (“Standard 
catalog series.””) New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. Pp. xii+1114. 
(Sold on service basis.) 


All persons who work with children and children’s books eagerly welcome 
each new edition of the Children’s catalog because it is so valuable as a refer- 
ence, cataloging, and buying tool. To get an idea of how much old material 
was dropped and how many new titles were added in this edition, one-fourth 
of the pages in the “Classified list” of the sixth edition were checked with the 
fifth. There is today a growing awareness among librarians who work with 
children of the need for re-evaluating old titles on book lists by the same 
criteria used in judging new books. To drop outdated titles quickly is as im- 
portant as evaluating new publications. It was found that, in this sample, 27 
per cent of the titles listed in the fifth edition were omitted from the sixth. 
Ten per cent of this number, however, were noted as out of print in the fifth 
edition. An analysis of the publication dates of these dropped titles showed 16 
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per cent were published prior to 1910, 16 per cent from 1910 to 1919, 47 per 
cent from 1920 to 1929, and 20 per cent from 1930 to 1936. New titles added 
in the sixth edition constitute 28 per cent of the total number of titles in the 
sample. Ninety-five per cent of these new titles have been published since 
1935, and 26 per cent were published in 1940 or 1941. These figures for omis- 
sions and additions indicate that the new edition is quite different from pre- 
vious editions and that extensive changes have been made in the titles in- 
cluded. That more “weeding” might have been done, though, is evidenced by 
a hasty glance through the catalog. For instance, it is disappointing to find 
that in the new edition there are still nine titles by Eliza Orne White listed, 
that only two of the eighteen twins books by Lucy Fitch Perkins have been 
dropped, and that the list of titles by Joseph Alexander Altsheler is even 
longer. Scrutiny of the publication dates of all the titles in this fifty-two-page 
sample in the sixth edition reveals that 12 per cent were published prior to 
1910, 10 per cent from 1910 to 1919, 19 per cent from 1920 to 1929, and 59 per 
cent since 1930. These figures further emphasize the fact that probably more 
re-evaluating of old titles might have been done. 

To compare the number of titles in the various Dewey classifications in the 
fifth and sixth editions is very difficult because of the many changes in the 
classification of individual titles. In both the fifth and the sixth editions fic- 
tion constitutes 32 per cent of the total number of titles listed. The sixth edi- 
tion has fewer titles of myths (290), fairy tales (398), science (500), amuse- 
ments (790), literature (800), and history than the fifth. The sixth edition has 
more titles in the ooo classification, useful arts (600), and “Easy books for 
grades one to three” than the fifth. 

The scope of the material included is still largely recreational, although 
some texts have been included to meet the demands of school libraries. Ac- 
cording to the Preface, “‘a special effort has been made to list good material in 
science, to choose attractive books for the first three grades which meet the 
newer educational ideals, and to include more material of interest to the junior 
high school age.” A new feature of this edition is the double-starring of about 
220 titles which are considered to have lasting merit and universal appeal and 
should be available to all children. These consist chiefly of folk and fairy tales, 
fiction, poetry, and a few books of nonfiction. As in previous editions, titles 
considered essential for first purchase are marked with a single star. About 
880 are so marked in this edition. 

The compilers of this sixth edition were assisted by seventeen collabora- 
tors. One of the former, Siri Andrews, and thirteen of the latter also worked 
on the fifth edition. Miss Andrews is assistant professor at the School of Li- 
brarianship of the University of Washington, Seattle. A glance at the experi- 
ence and present positions of the collaborators for this edition points to the 
need for more collaborators who are actually working daily with children. 
Since the world of children’s books is increasing so rapidly and children’s 
reading interests change with the times, it would seem that people who work 
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daily with children and children’s books would have much to offer in the com- 
pilation of such a list. The presence among the collaborators of specialists in 
the subject fields of science and useful arts is to be commended, since it is im- 
portant to check on the accuracy of the content of children’s books. The addi- 
tion of specialists in other fields, such as the social sciences and fine arts, would 
be a further improvement. It is interesting to note the geographical represen- 
tation of the compilers and collaborators. Eleven individuals are from the 
Northeast, five from the Middle West, three from the Far West, and one from 
Canada. The Southeast, the Northwest, and the Southwest are not repre- 
sented. Since this catalog is used by librarians in all the states of the United 
States and all the provinces of Canada, it would be well in future editions to 
have each region of the United States as well as additional representatives 
from Canada represented in the list of collaborators. Because the Catalog finds 
different uses in the classroom, in the school library, and in the public library, 
it might be advisable also to have elementary-school teachers represented 
among the collaborators as well as elementary-school librarians and children’s 
librarians in public libraries. 

This sixth edition follows the same general pattern as previous volumes and 
is composed of three lists—alphabetical, classified, and graded. In the alpha- 
betical list, author, title, and subject entries are arranged in one alphabet. 
Under each author entry full bibliographical information, approximate grade, 
and an annotation are given. Most of the latter are quoted from library lists, 
bibliographies of children’s books, and current book reviews. The Dewey class 
number is given for every entry. Analytics for parts of books have always 
been a very valuable feature of this catalog, and this edition has more of them 
than any previous edition. Plays have been indexed by author, title, and sub- 
ject. Short-story collections not indexed in other standard reference tools have 
been analyzed by author, by title, and, in some cases, by subject. This section 
of the Catalog is the largest of the three and is particularly useful for school 
librarians and teachers in finding material on specific subjects. 

In the “Classified list’’ books are arranged by Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion, and the following information is given for each entry: full bibliographical 
data, subject headings, and the number of analytics made. Its chief use will be 
as a buying list and a cataloging aid in libraries. Because the publishers have 
established a special cataloging service since the last edition was published, 
all the books in this edition have been recataloged to conform in classification 
number and subject headings with those used in the Standard catalog for public 
libraries and on the printed Wilson catalog cards. As a result, this edition has 
more detailed Dewey numbers and more formal subject headings than pre- 
vious editions. As in the 1939 and 1940 supplements to the fifth edition, the 
symbol “(W)” following the main entry in this classified section indicates that 
Wilson catalog cards are available. 

The third section of the Catalog, the ““Graded list,” comprises only 3 per 
cent of the total number of pages in the volume and lists each book under the 
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approximate inclusive grades for which it is suitable. There are suggestions for 


Grades I-IX inclusive. 
Mitprep HawkswortH LoweELi 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Proceedings of the third convention of the Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association, Washington, D.C., 1940. (“Inter-American Biblio- 
graphical and Library Association,” Ser. II, Vol. 3.) New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1941. Pp. 371. $5.00. 

Among the many agencies, cultural and otherwise, currently co-operating 
with Latin America, the Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Associa- 
tion seems likely to be afloat long after weaker vessels have been washed far 
up the beach by the present wave of interest, enthusiasm, faddism, and fear. 

The proceedings of the third convention, held in February of 1940 in 
Washington, are reassurance that this group has found the formula for making 
co-operation a mutual affair and not merely a cultural exportation of North 
American intentions and techniques. And the Association is to be congratu- 
lated on creating hemispheric collaboration by including articles in Spanish 
and Portuguese. The number of notable Latin-American bibliographers pres- 
ent at the conference is impressive, and the distinction of their bibliographical 
contributions is high. Most distinguished is the Bib/iografia del patronato na- 
cional, by Enrique Arana, director of the library of the faculty of law and 
social sciences of the University of Buenos Aires—a 107-page chronological 
bibliography of the relationship of church and state in Argentina from 1810 to 
1937, which was awarded the Association’s annual José Toribio Medina Bib- 
liographical Prize. It is regrettable that space could not be found to include 
the two bibliographies cited for honorable mention: Bibliografia rubendariana, 
by Julio Saavedra Molina, professor emeritus at the University of Chile, and 
Bibliografia de la revolucién mexicana, by Dr. Ernest R. Moore of Cornell. 
Both would undoubtedly be more widely useful than such narrowly specialized 
inclusions as the two bibliographies by Marcellino de Castelli, dealing with the 
history and linguistics of the Sibundoy Indians. A concrete illustration of the 
kind of guide needed to the wasteland of the Latin-American bibliography is 
the excellent list of Colombian government publications compiled by James B. 
Childs, chief of the Division of Documents of the Library of Congress. 

Harassed librarians and scholars in the Latin-American field will welcome 
the emphasis the Association places on bibliography and will wish that many 
of the extraneous and less illuminating speeches of the convention could have 
been abstracted to allow space for more of the bibliographical material which 
this Inter-American group is so well equipped to provide. 

Wituram C. Haycoop 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Guide to library facilities for national defense. Edited by Cart L. Cannon. 
Rev. ed. Chicago: American Library Association, 1941. Pp. 448 (plano- 
graphed). 

Official defense publications: guide to state and federal publications. By JEROME 
K. Witcox. Berkeley: Bureau of Public Administration, University of 
California, 1941. Pp. iii+106 (mimeographed). 

The present edition of Mr. Cannon’s Guide is a reference tool of first im- 
portance. Within its 448 pages is contained a panorama of American library 
resources hitherto hardly suspected. The pure subject approach is novel but 
admirably adapted for the purpose at hand. Compared with the preliminary 
edition of a year ago, the growth of the work is remarkable. From a rather 
ill-digested listing of the subject concentrations in 500 libraries, it has ex- 
panded to a fairly adequate description of the holdings of 750 libraries. The 
amount of detail added may be gathered from the fact that whereas the text 
(exclusive of Index) of the preliminary edition occupied 193 pages, the corre- 
sponding part in the present edition takes up 411 pages. The emphasis, al- 
though still very largely upon technological matters, has shifted somewhat to 
include a more adequate coverage of finance, food, planning, safety, and other 
subjects less directly concerned with the production of defense materials. It 
is, in short, a shifting from the narrow needs of defense technology to the 
much broader field of national defense economy. 

The subarrangement for each subject in the preliminary edition was by 
regions—in the present one by states. This is an improvement which needs 
no defense. But, after taking this reasonable step, why not go still further 
and accept the city as the logical geographic unit? Why, for instance, should 
Brooklyn be separated from New York City by the intercalation of Buffalo, 
and why should, under Pennsylvania, the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia be separated from Drexel Institute and the Franklin Institute 
by the insertion of the Carnegie Institute of Technology of Pittsburgh? An- 
other peculiarity of the Guide for which there seems to be no good reason is 
the occasional subordination of one library to another. It is, of course, per- 
fectly correct to name the most important collection first, but collections in 
other libraries would receive much better attention if they were listed sepa- 
rately instead of being tagged on to the description of another library. Thus 
the Franklin Institute’s collection on shipping is mentioned in the same para- 
graph with that describing the collection in the Free Library of Philadelphia. 
If the paragraph had been headed with the name of the city, well and good, 
but it is devoted to the Free Library. 

Quite apart from the undoubted value of this Guide as an index to defense 
materials, it must be considered also as an important aid in a more systematic 
acquisition of research materials throughout the country. The first step is, 
of course, to determine what we have and where. This is of immediate value. 
But the uncovering of serious gaps in research material is, in the long run, 
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even more important. In our opinion, the Joint Committee on Library Re- 
search Facilities for National Emergency has fulfilled only the first of several 
needful tasks. The next step is undoubtedly the compilation of a thorough- 
going guide to the special collections and subject concentrations in every field 
and in all research libraries. None of the existing library directories perform 
this task in an adequate manner. If they had, there would have been no need 
for the present Guide. 

A work of quite another kind is Mr. Wilcox’s bibliography of Official defense 
publications. The 871 numbered entries, many representing series rather than 
individual titles, give a most complete view of defense publications emanating 
from federal and state agencies from June, 1940, to August 1, 1941. Although 
the compiler does not claim completeness, it is doubtful whether anything of 
importance has escaped his notice. The painstaking nature of the compila- 
tion may be gathered from the fact that not only publications issued by the 
special defense agencies are included but also a judicious selection of pertinent 
material of less obvious origin. The various state agencies are responsible for 
187 entries, the rest are federal. There is also a personal author index, and 
another of general subjects. The best-covered subjects are agriculture, air- 
raid precautions, civilian defense, consumer interests, defense contracts, hous- 
ing, labor, nutrition, prices, and vocational training. Thirty-eight bibliog- 
raphies of defense interest are listed, all but three of which are of federal origin. 

Like all his other publications, this work of Mr. Wilcox’s is both highly 
practical and in the best bibliographical manner. The reference librarian will 
find it of constant use in dealing with defense questions, while the cataloger 
may well use it as authority for the proper cataloging of the items listed. One 
subject we failed to locate was morale. But that is hardly the fault of the com- 
piler. Both of the publications discussed here are first-rate tools in the struggle 
against totalitarianism. We are still in need of a thorough guide to promote 
the militancy of the democratic spirit. 

ArTHUR B. BeRTHOLD 
Philadelphia Bibliographical Center 


Verwaltungslehre fiir die Stadtische Volksbiicherei. By EvisapetH Propacn. 
Leipzig: Einkaufshaus fir Biichereien, 1939. Pp. 116. 


This manual is designed as a guide for students preparing for work in popu 
lar libraries. Since college education is not a prerequisite for admission, |i- 
brary instruction in Bichereischulen must necessarily proceed on a level which 
seems elementary if compared with American standards. The manual is very 
well adapted to this type of instruction. It is lucidly written, it avoids the 
treatment of complicated questions, and it emphasizes routines, many of 
which are of a subprofessional character. 

The term Verwaltungslehre, which forms part of the manual’s title, must be 
very broadly interpreted, for Miss Propach does not primarily deal with ab- 
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stract principles of administration but rather tells the student what he should 
do, how, and—occasionally—why he should do it. If practices are not uni- 
form or not generally accepted, one best way is, as a rule, recommended; 
rarely, however, is such a recommendation supported by anything but the 
author’s preferences. 

The manual reveals that practices in German municipal public libraries 
differ in many points from those in American public libraries. For instance, 
few German public libraries grant open access to their shelves, and practically 
all libraries loan books only upon payment of a fee. In Germany there is no 
generally accepted system of classification similar to our Dewey or Library of 
Congress schemes, and libraries, therefore, arrange their holdings much as 
they please. The arrangement may follow the accession number, it may be 
according to contents, it may be determined by size, or, like Walter Hofmann’s 
scheme, it may take into account all these factors and divide the collection 
according to their appeal to the reader. Under the latter system the most 
easily accessible group, namely, Group I, contains frequently used books, 
Group II consists of books which are likely to be in average demand, and in 
Group III are placed books which are called for rarely. 

The importance of detailed reader records for all public libraries is strongly 
emphasized, more so than in an American text of this nature. If the records 
are kept as completely as is advised by the author, the German public library 
should have a workable basis for ascertaining the reading habits of both 
individuals and the various population groups which are differentiated ac- 
cording to age, sex, and occupation. 

The public library is one of the channels through which the ideas of the 
Nazi movement are disseminated; only such books as are approved by the 
Reich’s agency for popular libraries may be placed on the shelves. Lest the 
student forget, Miss Propach reminds him in a concluding paragraph that the 
Nazi party and the German nation are one and that the library can justify its 
existence only if it is willing to serve all branches of the Nazi movement. 

Fritz VeIr 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Printers and printing. By Daviv Pottincer. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. xii+143. $2.00. 

Mr. David T. Pottinger, of Harvard University Press, enjoys a clarity of 
method and style alike which make this guide for the amateur of printing 
delightful in itself, apart from its usefulness as a source of accurate informa- 
tion. The book is a discussion of six fields in the study of printing history, 
technique, and design, where Mr. Pottinger has observed that elementary 
information is needed by librarians, publishers, and collectors. 

“The invention of printing,” chapter i, is a direct account of what is known 
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of Gutenberg’s life as it relates to his particular and crowning contribution to 
the mechanical duplication of texts—the invention of the “mechanism for 
casting movable type and the combination of metals that would make the 
type workable.” Chapter ii, ““The development of printing,” covers both the 
spread of the printer’s craft over countries through centuries and the broader 
aspects of changes in printing style to date—a surprising amount of solid fact 
and considered opinion to be compressed into twenty-six pages, especially 
when the author’s lively sense of drama has been given play. 

Chapters iii, iv, and v are less condensed treatments of smaller topics and 
are entitled, respectively, “The printer’s tools,” “The evolution of type de- 
sign,” and “Characteristics of a good book type.” These are illustrated, while 
the first two chapters and the sixth, ‘““The design of books,” are not, on the 
principle stated at the conclusion that “there is no substitute for the actual 
handling of volumes printed by the masters.”” This viewpoint must be shared 
by all those who have had any experience in the study or teaching of book 
history, but the reviewer wonders if readers outside a dozen centers of con- 
centration of typographic treasures will share Mr. Pottinger’s assumption 
(stated in the Introduction) that this is “‘a land where originals are so abun- 
dant and so easily accessible.” 

The concluding chapter, on principles of book design, gives additional proof 
of Mr. Pottinger’s gifts of balance and foresight in the thoughtful treatment 
given to the theory and the practice (often oddly contrasted) of the develop- 
ments of the last twenty years called “The new typography.” There is a well- 
chosen list of suggestions for further reading and an admirable index. 


SIDNEY KRAMER 


South Pasadena, California 


Géteborgs Stadsbibliothek, 1891-1941: Minneskrift. (“Acta Bibliothecae Goto- 
burgensis,” Vol. I.) Géteborg: Elanders Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1941. 
Pp. v+[378]. 

This is the first of what promises to be an important series of bibliographi- 
cal publications. It is another illustration of the greater productivity of Euro- 
pean as compared with American librarians. Whether the reason for this is 
more leisure for literary work on the part of the Europeans or less capacity for 
authorship on the part of the Americans it is hard to say. In any case, we have 
here a library, in operation for barely fifty years, which, in these troublous 
times and functioning under great difficulties in extremely cramped quarters, 
has been able to produce a volume of more than 380 pages, beautifully 
printed, with excellent plates, facsimiles, and plans, containing seven mono- 
graphs by members of the staff as follows: ““The Gétheborg State Library,” 
by S. Hallberg, with a bibliographical appendix, by O. von Felitzen; “Plan 
for a new building for the State Library,” with drawings and description, by 
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Arland Noreen; “From the work of the State Library: some recollections and 
observations,” by Sven Grén Broberg; “From the Loan Library,” by Nils 
Moren; “Swedish imprints,” by E. Marklund; and “International exchange 
relations,” by Ténnes Kleberg; ““The manuscript collection: a survey,” by 
J. Viktor Johansson; “‘Catalogus codicum graecorum et latinorum Bibliothe- 
cae Gotoburgensis,”’ arranged by Tonnes Kleberg; “China in the State Li- 
brary,” by John Peterson; and “The first editions of ‘Min son pa galejan’: a 
bibliographical venture,” by Gustav Bernstrém. 

These monographs are separately paged, have independent title-pages, and 
are supplied with adequate author or name indexes. As in similar cases, the 
Library of Congress will presumably supply printed catalog cards. University 
and other libraries which aim to collect publications important for bibliogra- 
phy, Scandinavian history, or literature should not therefore let the cost of 
cataloging deter them from ordering the series. 

In his historical sketch Hallberg points out that the forerunners of the 
State Library were the Museum Library, which dates back to 1793, and the 
High School Library," organized about 1887 in part by means furnished by 
Andrew Carnegie. The two institutions were combined to form the Géthe- 
borg State Library. The first librarian was the well-known Lars Wahlin, who 
almost single-handed recataloged large sections of the library. He retired in 
1927 and was succeeded by S. S. Hallberg, previously on the staff of the 
Royal Library of Stockholm. 

Like so many European libraries, the State Library has many special col- 
lections, and many gifts of outstanding value have been received during the 
fifty years in which it has been in operation. It is especially strong in Swedish 
and local history and topography as well as in Swedish literature, and its 
collection of Icelandica is well known. 

The pressing need of the institution is new construction, for which plans 
have been drawn. These plans and their description will prove of interest to 
American librarians and architects. Nothing seems to have been overlooked 
likely to be needed in a modern library structure. The authorities had the 
assistance of no less an expert than W. Munthe, of the Norwegian National 
and University Library, in the preparation of its plans. The war and the 
exposed position of Sweden as a neutral country has caused the indefinite 
deferment of building operations. 

If we may judge by the first volume, the series “Acta Bibliothecae Goto- 
burgensis” is going to be an important one which few learned libraries can 
well dispense with. The reviewer is unable to give information regarding the 


price. 
J. C. M. Hanson 


Sister Bay, Wisconsin 





* “High School” in Scandinavian countries designates an institution having more the 
character of a college or university. 
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The University of Chicago Press catalogue of books and journals, 1891-1941. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xxxi+432. $1.00. 

In celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of its founding, the University of 
Chicago Press has published the most useful and elaborate catalog this re- 
viewer has ever seen. 

The form is that of a self-indexed catalog proceeding in one alphabet from 
“L’Abbé Constantin” to “Zumbrunnen, Albert Clay.” In between will be 
found concise records of the books with full data, including tables of contents, 
subject classifications, and plenty of cross-references. The plan used is that 
of a funnel—wherever you may enter you are urged easily to the center of 
information. In the interest of enlivening a formidable array of bold-face, 
light-face, and italics, together with two sizes of type set in two columns, 
there has been a successful attempt to introduce here and there illustrations 
taken from the books described. 

We have here a very acme of cataloging, and the cost could not have been 
much less than ten thousand dollars. It may well be asked whether the effort 
has been worth the expense. If this represents institutional advertising, the 
inquiry need go no further. The book is meant to be a monument to fifty 
years of intelligent publishing, and it is. But, despite the price of one dollar a 
copy (and there will not be many who will expect to buy it), there is no reason 
to suppose that such a work can ever justify itself economically. 

It is extremely difficult to keep a work of this kind up to date. Granted 
that the type is kept standing and that from time to time supplements are 
published the type for which in due course might be collated into future edi- 
tions, nevertheless, in a year or two few people will be able to look at this 
catalog without having an uneasy feeling that there is newer research which 
may be missing. 

The fact is that the effort here demonstrated, while to be praised, should 
either be expanded to cover all university presses or contracted to a more 
modest level, suitable to the economic pressure which will undoubtedly soon 
be exerted on scholarly publishing. If this book represented the resources not 
of this great university press alone but of all these hard-working institutions— 


now that would have been something. 
Henry M. Sitver, II 


King’s Crown Press 
Columbia University Press 


Catalogue of nineteenth century French theatrical parodies: a compilation of the 
parodies between 1789 and 1914 of which any record was found. By Seymour 
Travers. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1941. Pp. 132. $2.00. 

This list affords in clear and well-organized fashion a conspectus of 1,225 
theatrical parodies printed, left in manuscript, produced but not recorded, or 
merely referred to and not otherwise known. It is not restricted to works 
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whose originals are plays or operas, for such an unexpected treatise as Proud- 
hon’s Qu’estce que la propriété? which appeared in the critical days of 1848, 
was late in that year satirized on the stage of the Vaudeville; and Chateau- 
briand’s Atala had received the same honor twice within a month in the year 
of its publication. Shakespeare, whether directly or in French re-workings, 
furnishes the basis for some five parodies; while Aristophanes, who could have 
recognized his Lysistrata in Maurice Donnay’s comedy, might also have en- 
joyed the two parodies which promptly followed it. Victor Hugo’s work is 
satirized in fifty-two titles, of which eight were devoted to the ill-fated 
Burgraves: Scribe’s operas and plays alike were a popular target; and Sardou 
received fifty-seven shafts. The speed with which parody might follow pre- 
miére is remarkable—indeed, the presentation of Marino Faliero 2 Paris antic- 
ipated that of Delavigne’s original by some three weeks! 

All told, there is “fine confused feeding” here for the nonspecializing reader, 
and for the specialist an excellent groundwork for serious study in a delightful 
field—if only the works themselves were as available as this volume makes 


their titles, dates, and places of production. 
Rosert V. MerriLi 


University of Chicago 


Social research: a study in methods of gathering data. By Georce LUNDBERG. 
2d rev.ed. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. xx+426. $3.25. 


Library science constitutes a part of social research. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary for students of library problems to keep abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in the techniques of conducting sociological investigations. As a guide 
to this general area the thoroughly revised second edition of Lundberg’s wide- 
ly used textbook, first published in 1929, rates very high. No other single 
volume has succeeded equally well in combining and integrating a lucid dis- 
cussion of the principles and the logic of social research with a competent 
account of the numerous intricate techniques of gathering data. This explicit- 
ness and unity in conceptual orientation distinguishes Lundberg’s volume 
from most of its competitors. Authors of introductions to social, educational, 
and other types of research have tended to take the theoretical framework of 
methods of investigation for granted, and this has often resulted in their dis- 
cussions becoming a hodgepodge of incompatible ideas and instructions, fre- 
quently without the authors’ awareness of any conflicts implicit in their 
eclectic presentations. Lundberg’s volume does nothing of the sort. Even 
though one may disagree with the particular orientation which the author 
advocates, one cannot help but admire his clear statement of assumptions. 

In his sociological point of view Lundberg represents what has become 
known as operationalism. Of this an elaborate account has been given by him 
in his Foundations of sociology (New York: Macmillan, 1939). The volume 
under review devotes most of the first four chapters to a concise summary of 
the logic of operationalism and its implications. Broadly speaking, opera- 
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tionalism denotes the view that the meaning of a concept is derived from (or 
defined by) the operations one goes through in studying experimentally what 
the concept refers to; e.g., the concept “intelligence” may be defined as that 
which an intelligence test measures. Reflections of this operational position 
can be discerned in the following quotations: 

There is reason to believe that the essential qualitative differences are all reducible 
to quantitative statement [p. 40]. 

Understanding a situation means, from the operational point of view, discovering 
familiar elements, and correlations between them [p. 13]. 

The imaginings, thoughts, feelings, and phenomena of “consciousness” generally, 
when observed and reported in as checkable form as any other laboratory observations, either 
by the observer upon himself or upon others, are as amenable to scientific study as any 
other body of data [p. 91]. 

If the objective and operational definitions of words leave out “shades” of meaning 
which were formerly attached to the words defined, the solution is to develop equally 
clear definitions for these neglected aspects [p. 93]. 


These expressions are pointed toward the aim of making the social sci- 
ences as scientific as the natural sciences through the use of objective observa- 
tion and measurement. If one compares the nature and accuracy of micro- 
scopes, thermometers, and other standardized instruments of the natural sci- 
ences with the tools of the social sciences, one is struck by the relatively im- 
mature and undeveloped state of the latter. The major portion of Lundberg’s 
book is concerned with a detailed description of the various devices designed 
by social scientists to the end of making observations of social phenomena 
more accurate and reliable. Competent accounts are presented of such de- 
vices as the schedule, the questionnaire, the interview, the “panel,” par- 
ticipant observation, case studies, and sociographic methods. Somewhat less 
satisfactory is the chapter on the measurement of attitudes and opinions; it 
seems that this topic has already become so technical that it fails to lend itself 
to summarization in a brief chapter. In a lengthy quotation from Thurstone, 
for instance, reference is made to the “phi-gamma function,” but no attempt 
is made to explain the meaning of this mathematical term (p. 244). Of greatest 
immediate interest to practicing librarians will be the chapters on the measure- 
ment of institutional behavior and on social bookkeeping, which provide good 
background reading for discussions of library measurement. The reviewer 
finds himself in accord with Lundberg’s disinclination to classify the survey as 
a distinct method of research, for surveys do no more than utilize the various 
methods discussed by the author, such as scales, interviews, questionnaires, 
sampling procedures, etc. 

Characteristic of Lundberg’s treatment is his rejection of certain time- 
honored dualisms. Thus he refuses to make a distinction between explanation 
and description, since “the only explanation known to science is conceptual- 
ized description” (p. 13). Similarly, no difference in kind is recognized be- 
tween natural science and social science or between science and history. The 
assumed conflict between qualitative and quantitative methods merely des- 
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ignates different degrees of refinement and objectivity in our techniques of 
description (p. 23). 

According to Lundberg, all scientific endeavors have generalizations as 
their aim, and all generalizations are ultimately based on statistical opera- 
tions. Thus case records are of value only in so far as they contribute to the 
formulation of generalizations. The latter contention has been severely criti- 
cized by several sociologists. In his review of the first edition of Lundberg’s 
book, Blumer, for instance, maintained that “the case-study, interview, and 
life history may be valuable because they reveal generalizations which are not 
statistical; to force them to yield such generalizations may be to destroy their 
value.”"* This controversy and many related ones appear still to be active 
among social scientists today; and students of library problems seem to be as 
sharply divided on these live issues as their colleagues in the other social 
science departments. Accordingly, Lundberg’s volume is likely to be received 
with enthusiasm by those library scientists who believe that the progress of 
librarianship depends upon the development of mensurative techniques, the 
refinement of observation, the collection of reliable and standardized data, 
and the quantification of library phenomena generally. Lundberg will fail, on 
the other hand, to impress those scholars in librarianship who continue to 
believe that history and the social sciences use essentially dissimilar methods, 
that “subjective” phenomena are not amenable to scientific investigation, 
that qualities can never be described in quantitative terms, that analysis does 
not contribute to the understanding of the configurational whole, that defini- 
tions represent descriptions of reality rather than purely artificial and utili- 
tarian constructs, and that case studies do not lend themselves to statistical 
summarization. But even this group will have to grant that Lundberg does 
not ignore the more subjective methods of research in his presentation. “We 
are justified,” says he, “‘in the use of any method, regardless of its degree of 
objectivity, if it helps to throw light on the problem we are seeking to solve” 
(p. xiii). 

The author states in his Preface that “at least three-fourths of the present 
edition is entirely new Most of the references are to studies that have 
appeared during the last five years” (p. xi). In view of the important recent 
developments in social research this new edition of a standard textbook seems 
not only justified but actually called for. One needs only to mention the estab- 
lishment in 1936 of the American sociological review and to recall the sig- 
nificant recent contributions of such eminent social scientists as Allport, 
Blumer, Chapin, Dewey, Dodd, Dollard, Guilford, LaPierre, Lazarsfeld, 
Lewin, Lynd, Moreno, Stouffer, Thorndike, and Thurstone to become con- 
vinced of the necessity of bringing the first edition of Lundberg’s Social re- 
search up to date. There is no doubt that Lundberg has done an excellent job 
of incorporating the outstanding developments of the past decade into the 


* American journal of sociology, XXXV (May, 1930), 1103. 
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framework of the first edition of his book; and there is probably no more con- 
venient way for librarians to become acquainted with these current trends and 
the spirit of the social sciences generally than to read this concise, authorita- 


tive, and elegantly written exposition. 
Hans Mutter 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
The extension of university teaching. By James Creese. (“Studies in the 
social significance of adult education in the United States,” No. 27.) New 

York: American Association for Adult Education, 1941. Pp. vii+ 160. 

$1.25. 

University extension may be defined narrowly or broadly. The narrow in- 
terpretation includes only the work of a special extension division, depart- 
ment, or college which is set up specifically for the purpose of rendering serv- 
ices to the public. The broader interpretation includes not only the work of 
this special section of the university but also the other influences which the 
departments of instruction and the faculty members have on the community 
and the state in which the institution exists. In The extension of university 
teaching Mr. Creese indicates that he has some perception of this dual defini- 
tion, but in his description and analysis he is almost entirely concerned with 
the narrow interpretation. 

It is hard to detect the logic behind the over-all organization of the book. 
The first chapter, entitled “University dilemmas,” recounts a number of facts 
concerning colleges and universities but does not carry out the promise of its 
title by pointing up crucial issues. The second chapter, which describes the 
historical background of university extension, is the best part of the book 
despite the fact that it is repetitious and includes much curiously unrelated 
material. Chapter iii deals with the role of the universities in the national de- 
fense effort and certain immediate issues that have resulted. The fourth chap- 
ter describes the extension of university facilities to meet the needs of various 
professional groups. The final chapter, entitled “Scholarly learning and the 
world of action,” is made up of those items which apparently could not be 
fitted into the earlier chapters. 

The chief value of the book lies in its clear description of a number of indi- 
vidual programs and activities. Persons who are not familiar with university 
extension can get a fairly good notion of the way it appears to those on the 
firing line, while practitioners in the field may discover some activities they 
would like to try out in their own programs. 

The lack of a clear and understandable organization is the basic flaw of the 
book. An exacting critic would discover other deficiencies and errors of inter- 
pretation, but these may perhaps be excused by the fact that the volume aims 
to be nothing more than a quick and impressionistic account. Its style is 
occasionally somewhat irritating, particularly when it expresses a rather shop- 
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worn humanism. Two sentences may be cited as examples: “‘Statistics, al- 
ways inconclusive and deceptive, would be particularly misleading if one were 
to estimate the number of adult students engaged in these extension class 
studies” and “On the American university campus . . . . academic progress is 
by funicular jerks of fifty-minute periods, with constant changes in direction.” 
Throughout the book one gathers the impression that Mr. Creese, at the 
time he undertook to make his survey, had had little or no experience with 
extension activities. The book itself—and the merits and demerits which one 
may detect in it—seem to point overwhelmingly to this conclusion. 
Cyrit O. Hour 
University of Chicago 
Elementary education of adults: a critical interpretation. By RutH Kotinsky. 
(“Studies in the social significance of adult education in the United States,” 
No. 26.) New York: American Association for Adult Education, 1941. 
Pp. xii+206. $1.50. 


For the last fifteen years most workers in adult education have been con- 
cerned with the dramatic and picturesque peaks of activity in their field— 
workers’ education, community schools, parent education, forums, and other 
programs which loomed, significant and imposing, on the skyline. There has 
been a neglect of the underlying groundwork from which these peaks must 
rise—an ability to read and write and an awareness of the elements of Ameri- 


can culture and citizenships. The work of teaching illiterates and aliens— 
challenging as it may appear to those who are engaged in it—has seemed drab 
and uninteresting to most adult educators. 

In her new book Dr. Kotinsky has surveyed the whole field of literacy and 
naturalization education in order to describe its present nature and scope 
and analyze critically its strengths and weaknesses. She brings to her study 
a broad background of knowledge and understanding of the basic processes of 
education as they apply everywhere to young people and adults, and she is 
able, therefore, to evaluate literacy and naturalization teaching in terms of 
broad criteria, a distinct novelty in a field which has been too often character- 
ized by amateur efforts and an emotional outlook. 

In the Introduction and first chapter of the book, Dr. Kotinsky outlines the 
scope of the area which she plans to survey and considers some of the basic 
problems which characterize it. (Some of these problems, such as the defini- 
tion of illiteracy, have been treated so often in the older literature in adult 
education that they usually seem hackneyed; Miss Kotinsky has performed 
almost a miracle in making them appear fresh and interesting again.) The 
nature of the subsequent chapters is indicated by their titles: “The students,” 
“Instruction: literacy,” “‘Materials: literacy,” “Naturalization and Ameri- 
canization,” “Teachers and supervisors,” and “Effectiveness of the program.” 

Elementary education of adults is an indispensable book for teachers of 
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literacy and naturalization classes and for all other persons who are interested 
in education at this level. Those who are concerned with other kinds of adult 
teaching may also derive from the book many valuable insights which they 


can turn to profit in their own activities. 
Cyrrit O. House 


University of Chicago 


An adventure in education: Swarthmore College under Frank Aydelotte. By 
SwarTHMorRE Co.iiece Facutty. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 
Xli-+236. $2.50. 

Time magazine once carried the picture of Frank Aydelotte on its cover 
with the caption: “He would reprieve democracy from mediocrity.” In this 
cryptic phrase it epitomized the career of President Aydelotte as the guiding 
force at Swarthmore College from 1921 to 1940. From the time of his arrival 
at the college until he resigned its presidency to begin a new educational ad- 
venture at Princeton’s Institute for Advanced Study, Dr. Aydelotte strove to 
embody in Swarthmore his ideal of a true democracy of educational oppor- 
tunity. Pointing out the evils of mass education, standardized instruction, 
and the “academic lock step,” he stated in Five college plans (1931) that “‘to 
hold the best back to the standards of the average in the interests of democ- 
racy means to condemn democracy to mediocrity” (p. 70). True democracy, 
he maintained, calls for a program which facilitates the development of every 
student to the full extent of his ability. 

An adventure in education is the story of Swarthmore during President 
Aydelotte’s administration. The volume is in a sense a Festschrift, since it was 
written by the faculty of the college as a gift to Dr. Aydelotte at the conclu- 
sion of his service as their leader. With the exception of one chapter, con- 
tributed by one of the college’s “external examiners” for honors candidates, 
the actual authorship of the various parts of the book is not revealed, since it 
was a communal undertaking from the outset. To the credit of its authors one 
notes that, while the text refers frequently to the retiring president with 
sincere respect, admiration, and affection, such references are both natural 
and germane to the topics at hand, thus saving the book from the eulogistic 
character of the typical memorial treatise. 

For the college librarian and other students of education this volume is a 
chapter in the story of honors work. In fact, it is by far the most comprehen- 
sive chapter available in book form. A reader already familiar with Robert C. 
Brooks’s Reading for honors at Swarthmore (1927) and with Five college plans 
will recognize much that is said in this new volume. However, the frankness 
with which the present study depicts both the strength and the weaknesses of 
the Swarthmore experiment, together with the readable style in which the 
day-to-day conduct of the honors program is described, and the fact that the 
earlier published accounts are thus brought up to date make 4n adventure in 
education a “‘must’’ item in the current literature on higher education. 
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Some readers will find the book useful as an apologia for the small liberal 
arts college in the present age of intense pressure for vocationalism. The case 
is well stated and with emphasis. Moreover, the problems of curricular bal- 
ance, concentration, integration, and the function of research in the small 
college are dealt with realistically in terms of the solutions adopted at Swarth- 


more. 

The principles underlying the honors program at Swarthmore are clearly 
stated in the opening chapter, and their application—through the renowned 
honors plan—is traced to the present time. The chapters describing the hon- 
ors student’s actual program, the varieties of honors methods employed by the 
various subject divisions, and the system of external examinations—perhaps 
the most distinctive feature of the Swarthmore plan—are especially useful to 
the reader who is interested in finding out just how the system operates from 
the point of view of the individual student or faculty member. Effects of the 
honors experiment on the college as a whole and on particular aspects of 
undergraduate life are treated, as is the cost of the program from the begin- 
ning. 

The fact that one whole chapter is devoted to “Honors work and the li- 
brary” makes the book of particular interest to librarians, for this indicates at 
least a token recognition of the importance of the college library to a program 
based on self-education and independent study. The chapter points out that 
since honors work was introduced the book collection has tripled in size, while 
annual accessions have more than doubled and library expenditures have in- 
creased almost tenfold. The changed character of acquisitions in recent years 
(more serials, documents, and foreign-language publications) is also noted, as 
are substantial additions to the library building and to its staff. Improve- 
ments in library administration and changes in book circulation (more free 
loans and less reserve borrowing) are duly cited as changes that have taken 
place since 1921. Finally, even the college librarian’s activity in behalf of the 
Carnegie Corporation’s Advisory Group on College Libraries is cited as an 
influence of the Swarthmore system on college libraries. 

The major deficiency of this chapter—and hence of the whole book from 
the college librarian’s point of view—is that it never really comes to grips with 
questions concerning the effect of the honors program on the library, its serv- 
ices, and its use. The report on the library’s growth is naturally of interest to 
other college libraries. But how much more interesting would be a statement 
—if only a well-considered guess—from those close to this experiment sug- 
gesting which of the changes mentioned might conceivably be attributed to 
the peculiar requirements of the honors method. As they stand, the library 
changes cited are not essentially different from those which tend to occur in 
any college with an increasing enrolment and income. The chapter’s only di- 
rect reference to the effect of the honors plan on the individual student’s use of 
print dismisses the issue with the statement that, lacking any exact “‘bib- 
liothecal foot-candle, kilowatt, horsepower sort of rating, one must be content 
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with asserting the conviction without offering statistical proof, that reading 
for Honors brings a higher percentage of its votaries to the library’s resources 
and keeps man and book together for longer periods than is the case under any 
less exacting course of study” (p. 139). 

It would be hypercritical to cite as deficiencies of the book all the questions 
this chapter on the library fails to answer. Many of these questions are be- 
yond the scope of the present undertaking. Some of them have no clear-cut 
answers. Moreover, it must be admitted that, even with considerable eyj- 
dence, it is sometimes impossible to state conclusively that a particular effect 
is attributable to a single innovation which may be but one of many influences 
at work. 

This book has been described as a chapter in the history of honors work. 
As such it can be recommended without reserve. However, with it should be 
mentioned two other related sources of information which complete the recent 
data available on the independent study method. The first is President 
Aydelotte’s final report, a retrospective summary of developments at Swarth- 
more from 1921 through 1939. The second—which has not yet appeared—is 
Dr. Aydelotte’s own series of lectures on the honors method—to be delivered 
at Columbia University and published by the Sachs Foundation, probably 
during 1942. 

In a word, 4n adventure in education may be described as the most up-to- 
date, the most informative, and without doubt the most readable account of 
the origin and development of the honors program at Swarthmore that has 


been published up to this time. 
Epwarp B. Stanrorp 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
The second yearbook of research and statistical methodology: books and reviews. 

Edited by Oscar Krisen Buros. Highland Park, N.J.: Gryphon Press, 

1941. Pp. xx+ 383. 

This book is a summary of reviews of books on scientific method. It 
covers the field of statistics especially thoroughly, but deals also with books 
on general scientific method, social relations of science, and history of science. 
It contains 1,652 review excerpts from 283 journals concerning 346 books. It 
is a sequel to Research and statistical methodology books and reviews of 1933- 
1938. Future editions of the Yearbook are promised at intervals of two years. 

One purpose of the book is to help students, teachers, and librarians to 
select books with greater discrimination. It should be quite useful for this 
purpose and, therefore, should find a place in reference rooms of most li- 
braries. The editor, Oscar K. Buros, likes to collect and make lists of things; 
consequently he can be counted on to do this sort of job very well. He is also 
a crusader against careless, uncritical work. Accordingly, he states one of his 
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purposes as “to make students and teachers of statistics more keenly aware 
of the inadequacy of much of what is now presented in textbooks and classes 
despite the fact that such statistical techniques are incorrect, inefficient, and 
obsolete.” It is possible also that Buros hopes to raise the standards of book 
reviewing by showing the authors of reviews how their work compares with 
that of other reviewers. 

The book has one fault when considered as a source of information for 
people who want to decide what books to buy. Many of the reviews quoted 
fail to describe the contents and purposes of the books adequately. They ap- 
pear to assume that the reader is already familiar with the book being re- 
viewed or that its title is self-explanatory. Since these conditions are not usu- 
ally met, it might be well in future editions of the Yearbook either to com- 
mence with a brief description of each book which is reviewed or to put first 
in order the review which does this work best. 

It is interesting to notice which books get the greatest space. J. D. Bernal’s 
The social function of science leads with 11 large pages and excerpts from 38 
reviews. Robert Lynd’s Knowledge for what? is second with 8 pages and 22 
reviews. Close competitors are A. Wolf, 4 history of science, technology ana 
philosophy in the eighteenth century; F. C. Bartlett et al., The study of society; 
and Clark L. Hull et a/., Mathematico-deductive theory of rote learning. Of books 
dealing with statistics, Godfrey H. Thomson’s The factorial analysis of human 
ability gets the most attention, with 6 pages and 14 reviews. Close competitors 
are Harold Jeffreys, Theory of probability; Alan E. Treloar, Elements of statisti- 


cal reasoning; Cyril Burt, The factors of the mind; Richard von Mises, Proéd- 
ability, statistics, and truth; and D. D. Paterson, Statistical technique in agri- 
cultural research. 


Rosert J. HaviGHurst 
University of Chicago 
The “Saturday review,” 1855-1868: representative educated opinion in Vic- 
torian England. By Mer.te Mowsray Bevincton. (“Columbia Univer- 
sity studies in English and comparative literature,”’ No. 154.) New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xii+415. $3.50. 

Microfilming will sometime remove from library shelves innumerable vol- 
umes of bound magazines which form a major tributary to the flood of printed 
matter threatening to inundate the earth. But the task of salvaging from 
these magazines their considerable amount of literature worthy of preserva- 
tion and of making it known and available still remains. The general reader 
and even the student is appalled by the very magnitude of such a task. Some 
selective process must be instituted, some digestive apparatus set in motion. 
Amid much that is ephemeral or ill-written is matter still useful—durable stuff 
which would interest many readers did they know of it and could they come 
easily upon it. The interests, ideas, and tastes of an age are nowhere better 
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reflected than in its magazine literature. Nor is the standard of much of this 
writing in the best magazines lower than that of the books contemporary with 
it. That books have a better chance to survive and to be read by later genera- 
tions is due to the mere accident of form and convenience. Articles, equally 
good in kind, are too often buried and forgotten. 

Such is the conclusion forced upon the reader by Professor Bevington’s 
excellent study of the Saturday review for the years 1855-68. The Review, to be 
sure, had unusually high literary standards, and its contributors numbered 
many eminent men as well as men of a secondary order, who, though impor- 
tant in their day, left no enduring mark on the history of thought and litera- 
ture. Asan instance of the first, John Morley is one and, of the second, George 
Henry Lewes. Many other names not yet forgotten have been identified as 
authors of those vivacious articles and criticisms which made the Reoiew in its 
early years one of the most feared and admired of the literary journals of the 
mid-nineteenth century. Nor can it be doubted that its influence on contem- 
porary thought and writing was considerable. 

That this influence was of an ultra-conservative kind, often reactionary 
even, in matters political, economic, and moral makes the Review no less in- 
teresting to the student of the Victorian age. Its writers were nearly all uni- 
versity trained, honor men usually. They respected the classics, the British 
constitution, and Victorian prudery. They had small use for radicals, femi- 
nists, reformers, or any others who wished to hasten the slow process of freedom 
broadening down from precedent to precedent. They wished power to remain 
where it was, in the hands of British gentlemen. They had no tolerance for 
equalitarian and socialistic ideas. They believed that the daughters of the 
well-to-do should be brought up in girlish innocence, like the heroines, lightly 
satirized, of Gilbert. These sweet young things should never read French 
novels. Even Italian opera was suspect. Says the incomparable musical critic 
of La Traviata in a review of which space permits only a sentence or two: “If 
such plots find favour in England, we should at once renounce all hope of 
seeing public morality in any way benefited by the teachings of the stage. At 
any rate, of La Traviata we should be sorry to think that it had made a success- 
ful appeal to the merciful construction of good women.” 

An introductory chapter of Professor Bevington’s book gives the history of 
the early years of the Review; some account of its founder, Beresford Hope; of 
its first editor, J. D. Cook; its purpose, policy, and kindred matters. Subse- 
quent chapters discuss the first thirteen years of the magazine under the head- 


a 


ings of “Politics”; “‘Religion”’; “Morals, manners, and social subjects”’; “The 


> 46 


prophets”; “Novels and light literature”’; ‘“‘Science”; and “The arts.”’ These 
chapters are discursive, readable, and filled with well-selected excerpts from 
numerous articles and reviews illustrative of the magazine’s point of view and 
of the mannerisms, prejudices, and competence of their authors. Ascription 


of articles to various authors upon the authority of marked files and other 
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evidence provides an extensive appendix which will be of peculiar service to 
librarians and literary historians. Altogether a readable, scholarly, and useful 


book. 
Car H. Graso 


University of Chicago 


The film index, Vol. 1: The film as art. New York: Museum of Modern Art 

Film Library and H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. Pp. xxxiv+723. $10. 

This bibliography, the first of three prospective volumes, is a product of 
the Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Administration. In two parts, 
“History and technique” and “Types of film,” the volume refers to “8,600 
books, periodical articles, and film reviews; 4,300 films; 4,200 actors, directors, 
scenarists, and other film craftsmen; and 2,100 authors.” In both parts the 
arrangement is by means of an elaborate classification. The first part, “His- 
tory and technique,” is bibliographical only. In the second part the literature 
about certain types of pictures and the references to pictures themselves are 
brought together in each class, typically, comedy, drama, musical films, west- 
erns, etc. Unquestionably a mass of documentary material has been brought 
together which should be of value to anyone working in the nontechnical as- 
pects (which have been excluded from this volume) of the motion-picture 
field. 

The classification, at least to the uninitiated, may seem to be more in- 
volved and complicated than might have been necessary. However, any dis- 
advantage which may be caused by the arrangement should be largely over- 
come by the detailed Index covering seventy-six pages at the end of the vol- 
ume. In a book detailing the art of the motion-picture film which has at- 
tained such a high level of technical craftsmanship in photography and sound, 
it is unfortunate that the illustrations in the text for typical motion pictures 
are so inferior. The typography and format are typical of the Wilson indexes. 

HERMAN FussLer 
University of Chicago 


The eighteenth century background: studies on the idea of nature in the thought 
of the period. By Basit Wittey. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. Pp. viiit-302. $3.25. 

The subtitle of Mr. Willey’s volume describes it more accurately than does 
its somewhat ambitious title; it is an attempt to distinguish among the many 
confusing and shifting uses of the term “‘nature”’ in the eighteenth century and 
to employ these distinctions to illuminate the thought of the period. 

Mr. Willey’s main concern is with the intellectual history of the eighteenth 
century, “the silver age of the European Renaissance,” and the chief figures 
discussed are Shaftesbury, Joseph Butler, Hume, Hartley, Holbach, and 
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Priestley; but his book will be of real value to the student of the more strictly 
“literary” figures of the period—Addison, Pope, Swift, and Dr. Johnson, 
Chapter iii, for example (“Cosmic Toryism’’), provides an admirable back- 
ground for a study of the political and philosophical implications in the Essay 
on man, and the brief section on Swift in chapter vi is a closely reasoned and 
rather acute analysis of the conditions which prompted the satire of Gulliver's 
travels. 

The eighteenth century background was originally delivered in the form of 
lectures at Cambridge University, and the book retains some of the marks of 
the lecture hall. These are not disadvantages, however, for the general reader, 
who will find this book a more than usually attractive presentation of the 
history of ideas. The literary student, as suggested above, will find in Mr. 
Willey a competent and thought-provoking lecturer. Many of the ideas dis- 
cussed look forward to the Romantic movement, and the final chapter con- 
cerns “ ‘Nature’ in Wordsworth,” with particular reference to political im- 
plications. “For Wordsworth’s generation it was political emotion, above all, 
which gave warmth to that conception of a divine Nature which had hitherto 
been held mainly as an intellectual abstraction.”” The development of this 
sense, through the searchings and debates of the eighteenth century, is the 
theme of Mr. Willey’s able book. 

Donatp F. Bono 
University of Chicago 


Milton’ s literary craftsmanship: a study of “A brief history of Moscovia” with an 
edition of the text. By Ropert Ratston Caw ey. (‘Princeton studies in 
English,” Vol. XXIV.) Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. 
Pp. ix+105. $2.00. 

This beautifully printed little volume is a tribute to the fine workmanship, 
the intelligence, and the good taste which characterize literary scholarship in 
the best American universities. Professor Cawley has been a student of the 
English explorations of the sixteenth century and their reflections in litera- 
ture. He has elsewhere illustrated Milton’s use of the voyages as material of 
the imagination. He now turns to the poet’s single contribution to that litera- 
ture itself. The volume provides both an accurate and usable text of a work 
which can still be read with pleasure and a long introductory analysis which 
will do much to make such reading more instructive. The History is frankly a 
compilation from the narratives of the “eye-witnesses and immediate rela- 
tors.” Milton took pride in the neatness, the brevity, and the discretion with 
which he blended and condensed these accounts, and Professor Cawley shows 
with interesting particularity how well founded was this pride. As contrasted 
with the helter-skelter voyages themselves, the History is a model of logical 
orderliness. It begins with an account of the boundaries of the Russian Em- 
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pire, goes on to discuss the cities and rivers, the government and armed 
forces, the religion, marriage, burial, and other customs, proceeds next to a 
description of the more remote and fascinating eastern provinces, and gives, 
finally, in the manner of the geographies of the time, a background of history 
by surveying briefly the successive rulers. 

Milton’s condensations are such as only a person with the finest sense of the 
economy of the written word could have achieved. He adroitly fuses different 
accounts, omitting the irrelevant and the incredible, playing up the sig- 
nificant facts, often making a single vivifying detail serve to give the impres- 
sion of a whole adventurous narrative. His smallest alterations mark the mas- 
ter-craftsman. Thus Professor Cawley compares the original phrase “in the 
midst thereof was a chaire of majestie placed” with Milton’s revision “‘in the 
midst whereof a chair of Majesty was placed” and points out the improved 
effectiveness of his change of the contemptuous remark of Ivan Vasiliwich to 
an English traveler about Queen Elizabeth, “for there are (quoth he) that are 
her betters,” into “for there are, quoth he, her betters.” 

Less tangible but significant in a broader way are the evidences of Milton’s 
personal interests and predispositions. He writes as a nationalist, conscious 
of the fact that the opening-up of Russia was one of the triumphs of English 
enterprise and courage. And this national pride walked hand in hand with his 
interest in the democratic ideal, as shown, for example, in his emphasis on the 
rottenness of Russian government. He is concerned, also, with the problem 
of religion, pointing out, on the one hand, the corruption of the Russian clergy 
and, on the other, the liberality of practice in Samoeda, where churches are 
provided but “‘no man forced to religion”; and he takes note, finally, of the 
eminently agreeable conditions of Russian marriage wherein miradile dictu 
wives are “very obedient” and “the husband upon utter dislike divorces.” 
Such items are, however, incidental. Milton strove to be and mainly suc- 
ceeded in being scholarly and objective. Here, as in the History of Britain, his 
greatest achievement was to have advanced historical writing in the direction 
of fidelity to the facts as these facts are ascertainable by an accurate and 
critical use of the source material. 

The only adverse criticism the reviewer has to make of Professor Cawley’s 
work is the somewhat misleading character of the title. ‘‘Milton’s literary 
craftsmanship” is a large subject, and only a fragment of it is dealt with here. 
Indeed, the qualities of his craftsmanship in poetry and rhetorical prose are 
very different from those exhibited in this small masterpiece of expository 
narrative. Publishers and authors are not to be blamed for giving their wares 
an attractive window-dressing, but little is gained by promising more in a 
scholarly book of this sort than the work itself actually undertakes to perform. 


James H. Hanrorp 
Western Reserve University 
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The music of Spain. By Gitpert Cuase. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 

1941. Pp. 375. $4.00. 

It should be a matter of pride to all American scholars, regardless of their 
field, to observe the rapidly lengthening list of American publications in the 
field of music. While the publishing of serious music continues to be in many 
cases a hazardous venture, the publishing of scholarly books on music has 
proved lucrative enough to warrant their publication by some of the most 
outstanding of our publishing firms—an encouraging sign indeed which speaks 
well for the consumption of this type of material by the public. 

The publication of the book under discussion is most welcome not only for 
the reason mentioned above but also because it fills a definite need in the sur- 
vey material available on Spanish music, since, as the author points out in his 
Foreword, “‘it is the first book in any language attempting to give a concise yet 
comprehensive account of Iberian music in all its aspects.” The relatively 
short length of the book necessarily limits the amount of detail which can be 
incorporated, but it does not limit its inclusiveness. It can be used not only 
as an introduction to the subject but as an outline for a more exhaustive study 
of the field at some future date, an undertaking which Mr. Chase has led us to 
believe he is contemplating himself. 

The material in the book is presented in a concise and straightforward 
style. The author has followed the methods of modern scholarship and has 
assembled and assimilated for the reader the results of the researches of the 
most outstanding scholars on Spanish music. He unhesitatingly quotes when 
he deems it wise, but he writes from personal examination of the material and 
with assurance when the occasion demands it, thereby creating and maintain- 
ing a feeling of authority throughout the entire book. 

As is to be expected in a work of this scope, the contents include a résumé of 
the music of Spain from the earliest times down to the present, with perhaps 
an undue emphasis on the present. From this it should not be assumed, how- 
ever, that the music of medieval times and of the Renaissance period has been 
hastily sketched in. Quite the contrary, these periods are most adequately 
pictured against a clearly presented historical background. Although the last 
half of the book is devoted primarily to nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
Spanish composers and their music, it includes a timely chapter on “‘Hispanic 
music in the Americas” as well as a chapter on “The music of Portugal,” the 
latter written by Albert T. Luper, of the University of Texas. The author has 
been unusually successful in describing the various dances of Spain and in 
associating each, in the mind of the reader, with a particular region of the 
peninsula. 

One unique feature of Mr. Chase’s book is his attempt to trace the influence 
of Spain and Spanish music upon composers in other European countries. He 
devotes the entire last chapter to this “spell of Spanish music.” When dealing 
with this aspect of his subject, he rightly brings together as stemming from one 
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origin Lalo’s Symphonie espagnole, Bizet’s Carmen, and Chabrier’s Espana, 
as well as numerous compositions by Debussy and Ravel. Earlier in the book 
the author had spent considerable time proving that the works of Domenico 
Scarlatti had many Spanish characteristics. It would have been interesting if 
a similar study had been made of the theoretical writings of Cerone to see 
what effect, if any, a sojourn in Spain had upon him. 

Particularly worthy of note are the “Bibliography” (thirty pages) and the 
“Record list” (eighteen pages) at the end of the book. Each has been divided 
into chapters corresponding to the chapter divisions which makes the ma- 
terial on individual subjects more readily available. Surely if one has interest 
in the music of Spain here is a wealth of information for both the scholar and 


the layman. 
HeEten E. Busu 


Library of Congress 
Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1940-1941, No. 8. 

Edited by Epwarp A. Henry. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. Pp. 

Xili+142. $2.50. 

This list of doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities as- 
sumes new importance in that it is now the only inclusive list of American 
doctoral dissertations published. The annual list of printed dissertations pub- 
lished since 1916 by the Library of Congress has been discontinued because 
it duplicated so much information already published in the present series. 
This list has two important advantages over the Library of Congress list, its 
inclusiveness and the promptness with which it appears. Whenever possible 
the useful information concerning the printing of the dissertations has been 
included in the present list, but it would hold up its publication too long if the 
editor waited for more information about printing. It is hoped that some 
method will be found later of getting together this information as, for instance, 
a ten-year accumulative index that would indicate which dissertations have 
been published and where. 

The 1940-41 volume is similar in makeup to the preceding volumes. The 
dissertations are arranged under seven main subjects, and each of these sub- 
jects is divided into smaller subjects with a table of contents showing the divi- 
sions. The list ends with an author index. Two new subjects added this year 
include the dissertations in the fields of “Speech” and “Home economics.” In 
previous volumes the dissertations on these subjects have been put with 
related subjects and were difficult to find when a complete list in either of 
these fields was wanted. 

The useful table concerning the publication and lending of dissertations has 
been carefully revised. It is interesting to note that now practically all the 
ninety-seven institutions represented in the list are willing to lend the manu- 
scripts on interlibrary loan in cases where the dissertations have not been 
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printed in full. From recent experiences, however, I believe there are more 
libraries which first require the author’s consent than the table indicates. 

Another table which shows careful revision is the list of university publica- 
tions which abstract dissertations. With the increased use of dissertations 
this list becomes more and more valuable. It is regretted that the beginning 
dates of the abstracts which are newly added to the list are omitted. 

A third table shows the distribution of doctorates for the years 1931-32 
through 1940-41 by subject and years. This shows a steady increase in the 
number of dissertations accepted each year, until in 1940-41 the number 
reaches an all-time high of 3,526. A final chart gives the distribution of doc- 
torates for the year 1940-41 by university and subject and thus indicates in a 
measure the relative strength of the different graduate schools in the various 
fields of specialization. 

The volume is bound in cloth instead of paper for the first time in order 
that it may be put to use immediately upon receipt. This is a marked im- 
provement except for those libraries which are in the habit of using the more 
compact arrangement of binding several volumes together. 

Marcaret I. Smitu 
University of Michigan 


Shakespeare and democracy. By Atwin THAter. Knoxville, Tenn.: Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Press, 1941. Pp. xi+312. $2.50. 


Mr. Thaler’s Shakespeare and democracy is a collection of articles on a vari- 
ety of subjects, unified, not by the topic of the title, but by the fact that they 
represent the interests and opinions, the search for truth and the methods— 
in short, the scholarly production—of an able student of English literature. 
Since only the first essay, which gives its name to the entire work, actually 
deals with Shakespeare and democracy, the title is unfair to both the reader 
and the studies on many subjects which the book includes. On the one hand, 
the collection faJls far short of satisfying my appetite for a discussion of so 
important a subject as the title indicates; and, on the other, it contains several 
noteworthy contributions to English studies having no perceptible connection 
with the title. 

These studies having extended over a period of years, Mr. Thaler has “put 
old and new together”’ (p. vii). Published here for the first time are “Shake- 
speare and democracy,” “Shakespeare and Walt Whitman,” and an epilogue 
“On reading old poets.” The first of these advances several arguments (among 
others): because our founding fathers were fond of Shakespeare, his works are 
part of our American tradition; Shakespeare hated civil war and ‘‘the stupid- 
ity and the tyranny of the mob”; because Lincoln admired Shakespeare, 
Sandburg is wrong in supposing Shakespeare “‘of negligible importance for a 
democratic people”; whatever Shakespeare’s allegiances to the past and to his 
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class, we “will not willingly let die what he has wrought for the common life of 
the many”; “there is ample Lebensraum in Shakespeare for all people and 
times”; the American and British love of Shakespeare may be indicative of an 
intuition that Shakespeare speaks for them; and Shakespeare often looked 
ahead to our problems. These arguments may not always be convincing or 
new or marshaled to one significant end, but they form a whole of interesting 
material which invites us to examine yet again both Shakespeare and democ- 
racy. The second of these articles shows that Whitman in later years, finding 
much to praise in Shakespeare, considerably changed his earlier attitude— 
that of the attack usually cited by scholars as Whitman’s only attitude to- 
ward Shakespeare. The last of the three is a plea for reading aloud both the 
old poets and the new. 

Other than these three studies, the book merely reprints (with a few minor 
additions, corrections, and deletions) articles formerly published in learned 
journals. Republished here they invite some comment on Mr. Thaler’s con- 
clusions. Thus I find that, though the author shows perfectly convincingly 
that Shakespeare viewed his art wholly and thoroughly, I still believe (with 
Manly, whom Mr. Thaler takes to task) that Shakespeare was “‘shy of ‘talking 
shop.’”” The passages adduced to prove the contrary show that Shakespeare 
drew his figures from the theater with great penetration; but when we com- 
pare them with his figures from law or sport, for instance, and when we see 
that they could have been written by any theatergoer (endowed with the 
genius of Shakespeare), they do not reveal the limited and exclusively focused 
point of view suggested by the expression “‘shop talk.” 

With “The original Malvolio?” I also feel a strong tendency to emphasize 
the question mark, for though Malvolio bears many of Ffarington’s traits, 
this personage may simply have arisen, like the others in Shakespeare's 
gorgeous gallery of gallants, full-armed from his maker’s brain. Again, be- 
cause we cannot be sure whether the document is reliable or whether Richard 
Brome is listed as an actor or as a playwright, I do not believe so whole- 
heartedly as Mr. Thaler does that the “warrant to swear the Queen of Bo- 
hemia’s players groomes of his Majesties chamber” proves Brome an actor. 

On the other hand, coming upon such studies as Mr. Thaler’s excellent 
syntheses of the vast and chaotic materials concerning the provincial drama, 
“Travelling players in Shakespeare’s England” and “‘Strolling players and 
provincial drama after Shakespeare,” is a delight to the student ignorant of 
the ways of scholarship when these articles first appeared (in 1920 and 1922, 
respectively) ; especially revealing is Mr. Thaler’s observation that the “‘actor- 
playwrights profited magnificently by their opportunity of viewing the life of 
their time in the large, of examining with equally open eyes the hucksters of 
Bartholomew Fair and the rustic philosophers of Stratford and Gloucester- 
shire” (p. 158). 

Collected for the first time, the studies also invite some comment on Mr. 
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Thaler’s method. On the one hand, I am a little disappointed with the manner 
in which he treats the opinions of others. At times I feel that he is battling a 
man of straw, for he seems to put interpretations into others’ mouths that | 
cannot myself discover; at least, such seems to me the case with his inter- 
* pretation of Robinson’s conception of what Ben Jonson thought of Shake- 
speare (Jonson and Robinson hardly escape being confused; cf. pp. 11 f.), 
with Mr. Brooke’s opinion that Marlowe was politically a more advanced 
thinker than Shakespeare (surely, to compare Barabas and Shylock does not 
prove the contrary; cf. pp. 13 and 14), and with Manly’s opinion on Shake- 
speare’s use of shop talk. The author’s inexactness, further, in giving the page 
numbers of his references in three instances which I have noticed' casts doubt 
upon his exactness in the other numerous references. Moreover, the reader 
becomes a little impatient at what seems to reveal a fault in Mr. Thaler’s 
powers of organization—the many, many occurrences of such expressions as 
““see below,” “still to be revealed,” etc. 

Decidedly on the credit side, however, stands Mr. Thaler’s thoroughness. 
Whether in explaining “‘Bengemenes Johnsones Share”’ or the sources of Much 
ado, he reviews fully the work of other scholars, examines the documents 
closely, and presents painstakingly all the data that he can find. And through- 
out the studies the reader can always count on some remarkable phrases and 


convincing sentences. 
Apert Howarp Carter 


University of Chicago 


* P, 134, n. 64: for William Shakespeare, I, 59, read William Shakespeare, I, 60; 
p. 271, n. 26: for 6 ff., read 88 ff.; p. 290, n. 8: for 4 ff., read 217 ff. 
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State law index: an index to the legislation of the states of the United States enacted 
during the biennium 1939-1940, Vol. VIII. Compiled by the Lecistative Rerer- 
ENCE SERVICE OF THE Liprary oF Concress. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1941. $1.50. 

The Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress is to be congratulated 
on the prompt appearance of this 701-page volume, the eighth in a useful series be- 
ginning in 1925. Timeliness in the publication of reference tools of this sort is all im- 
portant, and this current volume is issued several months earlier than previous numbers 
in the series. Under carefully selected general entries, with numerous cross-references, 
the index includes nearly thirteen thousand general state laws passed during the 
biennial period 1939-40. Laws are cited alphabetically by states. 

The usefulness of this volume and its predecessors to the student of library legisla- 
tion is obvious. The citations under the heading “Libraries” disclose the fact that 
twenty-six states and one territory enacted library laws or amendments during the 
biennium 1939-40 and that no less than eleven were forehanded enough to provide for 
the administration of federal aid to libraries. Additional library legislation is also 
indexed under “‘Schools-libraries”’ and under “Legislative reference and bill-drafting.” 


Time on their hands: a report of leisure, recreation and young people. By C. GitBert 
Wrenn and D. L. Hartey. Washington: American Council on Education, 1941. 
Pp. xxi+ 266. $2.00. 

Evidence of increasing interest on the part of educational psychologists and sociolo- 
gists in the reading of youth is presented in this volume, a publication sponsored by the 
American Youth Commission. The authors contend that the public libraries of the 
country, although the most important source of books for youth, are not as effective as 
they should be in influencing young people’s profitable use of leisure. The shortcomings 
of the libraries, according to the authors, are twofold: There are not enough of them, 
and they have not been made attractive to youth. 

This volume is of interest to librarians for two reasons. In the first place, it is an- 
other example of a recent educational publication which has not neglected to point out 
the role libraries might play in the total pattern of education and recreation. This is 
true even though in this instance the primary source of the statements concerning 
libraries is C. B. Joeckel’s Library service (Staff Study No. 11, Advisory Committee 
on Education, 1935). In the second place, Time on their hands, along with similar works 
such as Nettie O. McGill and Ellen N. Matthews, The youth of New York City, and 
Howard M. Bell, Youth tell their story, is an excellent source for material of a socio- 
logical nature which is directly related to the activities and behavior of young people. 


The illustrations collection: its formation, classification and exploitation. By Epmunp V. 

Corsetr. London: Grafton & Co., 1941. Pp. 158. 10/6n. 

This practical manual on the formation and the maintenance of an illustrations col- 
lection is addressed primarily to English librarians. The chapters deal with the selection 
of pictures and the sources of supply, cutting and mounting, storage, circulation meth- 
ods, classification (the use of the Brussels Expansion to Dewey is recommended), index- 
ing and arrangement, the publicizing and the use of the collection. The selection and 
the classification of pictures receive stress; a list of sources (English) is included; and a 
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classification scheme is presented. The author states that he hopes that his book, in 
addition to serving as a handbook and as a reference aid, may lead to an increase in 
and the betterment of illustrations collections which have tended to be neglected in 
most English libraries. 


Adjusting reading programs to individuals: proceedings of the Conference on Reading held 
at the University of Chicago, Vol. 111. Compiled and edited by Witu1am S. Gray. 
(“Supplementary educational monographs,” No. 52.) Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago, 1941. Pp. xii+344. $2.00. 

The third published volume of the proceedings of the Chicago Conference on Read- 
ing, which includes the forty-nine papers delivered at the conference, contains the fol- 
lowing parts: “Conditions and problems faced in further efforts to improve reading in- 
struction”’; “Characteristics and differences among learners that affect the reading pro- 
gram”; “Administrative provisions for individual differences”; “Basic techniques of 
adjustment in teaching reading”’; “Basic techniques of adjustment in promoting growth 
through reading in various school subjects’’; “Adjusting to individual differences in 
developing reading interests and tastes’; “‘Nature of adjustments in teaching to meet 
the needs of unusual learning types”; and “The school library and individual needs.” 

The authors consider these problems as they relate to the primary grades, to the 
middle grades, and to high schools and colleges. Three papers discuss the functions of 
libraries in this area of reading: “Public library developments that influence reading 
interests and tastes,”’ by Mildred Batchelder; “‘Adjusting the school library to the needs 
of individuals, and special reference to the elementary schools,” by Mildred Hawks- 
worth Lowell; and “Adjusting the school library to the needs of individuals, with special 
reference to high schools and colleges,” by Eve Kohl Clarke. Because of their growing 
interest in applying the newest methods which relate to reading and because of their 
efforts to co-ordinate the work of the library directly with the reading program, all 
librarians should find this book meaningful and of interest. 
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Descriptive catalog of maps published by Congress, 1817-1843. Compiled by 
Martin P. Ciaussen and Herman R. Friis. Washington: Martin P. 
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Experiment—by schools, radio, and government. By Division oF InFormartion, 
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A library classification for public administration materials. By SopHia Hatt 
Gutppen. Chicago: Public Administration Service and American Library 
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A list of suggested speakers for meetings of clubs of printing house craftsmen. 
Chicago: Educational Commission of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, 1941. Pp. 47. 

Manual of the New York Library Association, 1941. Compiled and edited by 
Resecca B. Rankin. New York: New York Library Association, 1941. 
Pp. 133. 

Milton’s literary craftsmanship: a study of “A brief history of Moscovia” with 
an edition of the text. By Ropert Ratston Cow tey. (“Princeton studies in 
English,” No. 24.) Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 
ix+105. $2.00. 
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study of teaching methods. By Mary Marcaret Ross. New York: H. W. 
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Rinewart Lucas. Chicago: American Library Association, 1941. Pp. viii 
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ninG CoMMITTEE OF PuiLape-puia. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1942. Pp. 95. $3.50. 

Practice and procedure: revised to Fuly, 1941. Hamilton County, Ohio: Public 
Library of Cincinnati, 1941. Pp. 74. 

The praise of folly. By Destperius Erasmus; trans. Hoyt Hopewe i Hupson. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. xli+166. $2.50. 
Proceedings of the national conference of social work: selected papers, sixty- 
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University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xiiit+-313. $3.00. 

Repetition: an essay in experimental psychology. By S. KigRKEGAARD; trans. 
Wa ter Lowrie. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 
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England. By Merce Mowsray Bevincton. (“Columbia University stud- 
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bia University Press, 1941. Pp. xii+415. $3.50. 

Shakespeare and democracy. By Auwin Tuater. Knoxville, Tenn.: Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Press, 1941. Pp. xi+312. $2.50. 

The social life of a modern community. By W. Luoyp Warner and Pauvt S. 
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BERG. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. xx+426. $3.25. 
The southern Negro and the public library: a study of the government and admin- 
istration of public library service to Negroes in the South. By Exiza ATKins 
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cago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xvit+218. $2.50. 

Special library resources, Vol. 1: United States and Canada. Edited by Rose L. 
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VorMELKER. New York: Special Libraries Association, 1941. Pp. 764+ 
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State law index: an index to the legislation of the states of the United States enact- 
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REFERENCE SERVICE OF THE LispraRY OF Concress. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1941. $1.50. 
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When today began. By Pautine K. Ancett. New York: Macmillan Co., 
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